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DISSERTATION. 


NATIONS,  I'mall  in  their  beginnings  and  fiOVf 
in  their  progrefs  to  maturity,  cannot,  with 
any  degree  ot  certainty,  be  traced  to  their  fource. 
The  firfl  hitlorians,  in  every  country,arc,  therefore, 
cbfcure  and  unfatislaclory.  Swayed  by  a  national 
partiahty,  natural  to  mankinsi,  they  adopted  uncer- 
tain legends  and  ill-fancied  fictions,  wjicn  they 
fervcd  to  Hrengthen  a  favourite  fyftem,  or  to  throw 
luflre  on  the  antlent  flaie  of  their  country.  Without 
judgment  or  cifcernment  to  feparate  the  probable 
and  more  antient  traditions,  from  ill-digefied  tales  of 
Ute  invention,  they  jumbled  the  whole  together,  in 
one  mafs  of  anachronifms  and  inconfiflencies.  Their 
accounts,  however,  though  deduced  from  32 ras  too- 
remote  to  be  known,  were  received  with  that 
partial  credulity  which  always  diflinguifhes  an  un- 
poliflied  age.  Mankind  had  neiiher  abilities  nor 
inclination  to  difpute  the  truth  of  relations,  which, 
by  throv/ing  luftre  on  their  anceicorr^  ;]:_:. e:ed 
their  own  vanity. — Such  were  i!  e  htflorianj  of 
A  3  E.rope,. 
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Europe,  during  the  dark  ages,  which  fucceeded 
the  rubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire.  When 
learning  began  to  revive,  men  looked  into  antiquity 
with  lefs  prejudiced  eyes.  They  chofe  rather  to 
trufl  their  national  fame  to  late  and  v/ell-attefted 
tranfadions,  than  draw  it  from  ages,  dark  and  in- 
volved in  fable. 

The  Romans  give  the  firfl  and,  indeed,  the 
only  authentic  accounts  of  the  northern  nations.- 
Deflitute  of  the  ufe  of  letters,  they  themfelves 
had  no  means  of  tranfmitting  their  hifiory  to  po- 
fterity.  Their  traditions  and  fongs  vv^ere  loft,  or 
altogether  corrupted,  in  their  revolutions  and  mi- 
grations, which  were  fo  frequent  and  univerfal,  that 
no  kingdom  in  Europe  is  now  poffefled  by  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants.  Societies  were  formed,  and  king- 
doms creeled,  from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in 
;'rccefs  oi'  time,  loft  all  kncwlege  of  their  own  origin, 

IF  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only 
among  a  people,  from  all  time,  free  of  intermix- 
ture v^ith  foreigners.  We  are  to  look  for  thefc  a- 
"mong  the  mountains  and  inacceilible  parts  of  a  coun- 
try: places,  on  account  of  their  barrennefs,  uninvit- 
ing to  an  enemy,  or  v/hofe  natural  ftrength  enabled 
the  natives  to  repel  invafions.  Such  are  the  inhabitants 
cf  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  We,  accordingly, 
find,  that  they  differ  materially  from  thofe  who 
poflefs  the  low  and  more  fertile  part  oi'  the  kingdom. 
Their  language  is  pure  and  original,  and  their  man- 
ners are  thofeof  anantient  and  unmixed  race  of  men. 
Confciousof  their  own  antiquity,  they  long  defpifed 
others  as  a  new  and  mixed  people.  As  they  lived  in  a 

country 
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country  only  fit  for  padure,  they  were  hes  of  that 
toil  and  bufinefs,  which  engrofs  the  attention  of  a 
commercial  people.  Their  amufement  confitled  in 
hearing  or  repeating  their  fongs  and  traditions,  and 
thefe  intirely  turned  en  the  antiquity  of  tlieir  nation, 
and  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  there  are  more  remains  of  anti- 
quity among  them,  than  among  any  other  people  in 
Europe.  Traditions,  however,  concerning  remote 
periods,  are  only  to  be  regarded,  in  fo  far  as  they 
co-inciu£  vvith  cotemporary  writers  of  undoubted 
credit  and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more 
early  period,  than  the  hiiiorians  of  tlie  Scotch  na- 
tion. Without  records,  or  even  tradition  itfelf, 
they  give  a  long  liri  of  an  tier,  t  kings,  and  a  detail  cr 
their  tranfacLions,  with  .a  .  fcrupulous  exa6tneii. 
One  migiit  naluraily  fuppofe,  that,  when  they  had 
no  authentic  annal?,  they  fnouid,  at  leaft,  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  traditions  of  their  country,  a:iQ  have 
reduced  them  into  a  regular  fyftem  of  hiitory.  Ct 
both  they  feem  to  have  been  equally  deRilute. 
Eoi  n  in  the  lov/  country,  and  iirangers  to  the  antient 
language  otTheir  nation,  they  contented  tliemfelves 
with  copying  from  one  another,  and  retailing  the 
fame  fictions,  in  a  new  colour  and  drefs. 

John  Fordu  n  was.tiie  firft  who  colleded  thofe 
fragments  of  the  Scotch  hiftory,  which  had  efcaped 
tlie  brutal  policy  of  Edward  J.  and  reduced  th^m 
into  order.  His  accounts,  in  fp  far  as  they  con'cerned 
lecent  tranfactions,  deferved  credit :  beyond  a  cer- 
A  4  tiiia 
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tain  period,  they  were  fabulous  and  unfatisfadory. 
Some  time  before  Fordun  wrote,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  had  run  up  the  anti- 
quity of  his  nation  to  a  very  remote  asra.  Fordun, 
poffeiTed  of  all  the  national  prejudice  of  the  age, 
was  unwilling  that  his  country  fhculd  yield,  in  point 
of  antiquity,  to  a  people,  then  its  rivals  and  enemies. 
Deflitute  of  annals  in  Scotland,  he  had  recourfe  to 
Ireland,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of 
the  times,  was  reckoned  the  firH;  habitation  of  the 
Scots.  He  found,  there,  that  the  Irifli  bards  had 
carried  their  prelenfions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if  not 
beyond  any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  them 
he  took  thofe  improbable  fidions,  which  form  the 
firll  part  of  his  hillory. 

The  writers  that  fucceeded  Fordun  implicitly 
followed  his  fyflera,  tho'  they  fometimes  varied 
from  him  in  their  relallonBx)f  particular  tranfac- 
ti(.'nf,and  the  order  of  fucceflion  of  their  kings.  As 
ihey  had  no  new  lights,  and  were,  equally  with 
hi.Tiy  unacquainted  with  the  traditions  of  their  coun- 
try, tl^eir  hiiiories  contain  little  information  con- 
ctuiing  the  origin  of  the  Scots.  Even  Buchanan 
himfclF,  except  the  elegance  and  vigour  of  his  ftile, 
has  very  little  to  recommend  liim.  Blinded  with 
political  prejudices,  he  fccmed  more  anxious  to 
turn  the  fictions  of  his  predecefibrs  to  his  own  pur- 
pofcs,  than  to  dete61  their  mifreprefentations,  or 
invePrigate  truth  amidft  the  darknefs  which  they 
had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
little  can  be   colleded   from  their  own  hilforians, 

concerning 
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concerning  the  iiril:  migration  of  the   bcots   into 
Britain. 

That  this  ifland  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  aftarwards 
from  the  north  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  mere  fpe- 
culation.  When  South-Britain  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  the  unconqucrcd  nations  to 
the  north  of  the  province  were  diilinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Caledonians,  From  their  very  name,  it 
appears,  that  they  were  of  thofc  Celts,  or  Gauls^ 
who  poilefled  themfelves  originally  of  Britain.  It 
is  compounded  of  two  Celtic  words,  Cael  fignifying 
Celts  J  or  Gauls,  and  Dun  or  Don,  a  kill  \  fo  that 
Cael-don,  or  Caledonians,  Is  as  much  aa  to  fay,  the 
Celts  of  the  hill  country.  The  Highlanders,  to  this 
day,  call  themfelves  Cael,  and  their  language 
Caelic,  or  Galic.  This,  of  itfelf,  is  fufficient  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  they  are  the  genuine  defcendenis  of 
the  antient  Caledonians,  and  not  a  pretended  colony 
of  Scots,  who  fettled  firft  in  the  north,  in  the  thirtt 
or  fourth  century." 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Cael, 
which  fign'ifiGS  Jlrangers,  as  well  as  Gauls,  or  CV///, 
fome  have  imagined,  that  the  anceilors  of  the  Ca- 
ledonians were  of  a  different  race  from  the  rell:  of 
the  Britons,  and  that  they  received  their  name 
upon  that  account.  This  opinion,  fay  thev,  is  fup- 
ported  by  Tacitus,  who,  from  feveral  circumf!:ances, 
concludes,  that  the  Caledonians  were  of  German 
extraction.  A  difcufhon  of  a  point  fo  intricate,  at 
this  diftance  of  time,  could  neither  be  fatisfaclory 
nor  important. 

■A   5^  ToWARD^^ 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the 
Scots  in   the  north.     *  Porphyrius  makes  the  firil 
mention  of  them  about  that  time.     As   the  Scots 
were  not  heard  of  before  that  period,  mofl  writers 
fuppofed  them  to  have  been  a  colony,  newly  come 
to  Britain,  and  that  tlie  Pi^.s  were  the  only  genuine 
defcendents  of  the  antient  Caledonians.     Thismif- 
take  is  eafily  removed.     The  Caledonians,   in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  became  naturally  divided  into  two  dif- 
tin£l  nations,  as  poffeinng  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
lirely  different  in  their  nature  and  foil.     The  wef- 
tern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and  barren ;  towards 
the  eaft  the  country  is  plain,  and  fit  for   tillage. 
The  inhabitants  of   the  m.ountains,  a  roving  and 
uncontrouled  race  of  men,  lived  by  feeding  of  cat- 
tle, and  what  they  killed  in  hunting.     Their  em- 
ployment did  not  fix  them  to  one  place.     They  re- 
moved from  one  heath  to  another,  as   fuited  befl: 
v.ith  their  convenience  or  inclination.     They  were 
not,  therefore,  improperly  called,  by   their  neigh- 
bours,  ScuiTZ,  or,  the  ivandering  nation -^  which 
is  evidently  the  origin  of  the  Roman  name  o^  Scoti. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,    who  pof- 
feiTed  the  eaft  coafl  of  Scotland,  as  their  divihon  of 
the  country  was   plain  and  fertile,  applied  them- 
felves   to  agriculture,  and  raifing  of  corn.     It  was 
from  this,  that  the  Galic  name  of  the  Pi^s  pro- 
ceeded ;  for    they  are    called,  in    that    language, 

*  St.  Kierom.  ad  Ctefiphon. 
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Cruithnichj  i.  e.  the  ivheat  or  corn-eaters.  As  the 
Pi6ls  lived  in  a  country  fo  diiTerent  in  its  nature 
from  that  pofTeffed  by  the  Sects,  fo  their  national 
charader  fuffered  a  material  change.  Unob(Iru6led 
by  mountains,  or  lakes,  their  communication  with 
one  another  was  free  and  frequent.  Society,  there- 
fore, became  foonerellablilhed  among  them,  than 
among  the  Scots,  and,  confequently,  they  were 
much  fooner  governed  by  civil  magiftr^ites  and 
laws.  This,  at  lafl:,  produced  fo  great  a  difrerence 
in  the  manners  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  began 
to  forget  their  common  origin,  and  almoil  conti- 
nual quarrels  and  ammofities  fiibfided  between 
them.  Thefe  animofi ties,  after"  fome  ages,  ended 
in  the  fubverfion  of  .the  Pictifli  kingdom,  but  not 
in  the  total  extirpation  of  the  nation," according  to 
mcfl  of  the  Scotch  v/riters,  who  feemed  to  think 
it  more  for  the  honour  of-  thcrr  countrymen  to  an- 
nihilate, than  reduce  a  rival' people  under  their 
obedience.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  very 
name  of  the  Pi6^3  was  loft,  and  thcfe  that  remained 
were  fo  compleatiy  incorporated  v/ith  their  con- 
querors, that  they  foon  lort  all  memory  of  their 
own  origin. — 

The  end  of  the  Pictifh  government  is  placed  fo 
near  that  pericd,  to  which  authentic  annals  reach, 
that  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  we  have  no  mo- 
numents of  their  language  or  hiftory  remaining. 
This  favours  the  O/ftem  I  have  laid  dovvu.  Had 
they  originally  been  of  a  different  race  from  the 
Scots,  their  language  of  courfe  would  be  different. 
The  ccntrnry  is  the  cafe.     The  names  of  places  in 

the 
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the  Pidifii  dominions,  and  the  very  names  of  their 
l.i.-igs,  which  are  handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Galic 
ongmal,  which  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  two 
nations  were,  of  old,  one  and  the  fame,  and  ojily 
divided  into  two  governments,  by  the  effe6l  which 
their  fituation  had  upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  name  of  P/V?/  was,  perhaps,  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  Caledonians,  who  poffeffed  the  eaft 
coad:  of  Scotland,  from  their  painting  their  bodies. 
This  circumftance  made  fome  imagine,  that  the 
Picls  were  of  Britilh  extract,  and  a  different  race  of 
men  from  the  Scots.  That  more  of  the  Britons, 
who  fled  ncrthvv'ard  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Ro- 
*  mans,  fettled  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  than 
among  the  Scots  of  the  mountains,  may  be  eafily 
imagined,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  country. 
It  was  they  who  introduced  painting  among  the 
Picls.  From  this  circumflance  proceeded  the  name 
of  the  latter,  to  diftinguijQi  them  from  the  Scots, 
who  never  had  that  art  among  them,  and  from  the 
Britons,  vvhodifcontinued  it  after  the  Roman  con- 
quefl. 

The  Caledonians,  mofl  certainly,  acquired  a  con- 
fjderable  knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their  living 
on  a  coail  interfected  with  many  arms  of  the  fca, 
and,  in  iflands,  divided,  one  from  another,  by  wide 
and  dangerous  hrths.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  pro- 
bable, that  they,  very  early,  found  their  way  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  which  is  within  fight  of  their  own 
country.  That  Ireland  was  firit  peopled  from  Bri- 
tain is  certain.  The  vicinity  of  the  two  iflands ;  the 
VASkS.  correfpondcr.ce  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of 

both. 
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both.  In  point  of  manneis  and  language,  are  fuffi- 
cient  proofs,  even  if  we  had  not  the  tedimony  of 
authors*  of  undoubted  veracity  to  confirm  it.  The 
abettors  of  the  mofl  romantic  fyllems  of  Irifh  anti- 
quities allow  it;  but  they  place  the  colony  from 
Britain  in  an  improbable  and  remote  aera.  I  fhall 
eafily  admit,  that  the  colony  of  the -F/r3o/^,  confef- 
fedly  the  Betga  of  Britain,  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ire- 
land, before  the  Cael,  or  Caledonians,  difcovered 
the  north  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Firbolg  to  Ireland  happened  many 
centuries  before  the  incarnation. 

OssiAN,  in  the  poem  of  f  Temora,  throws  con- 
fiderable  light  on  this  fubjeft.  His  accounts  agree 
fo  well  with  what  the  antients  have  delivered,  con- 
cerning the  firft  population  and  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land,  that  every  unbiaffed  perfon  will  confefs  them 
more  probable,  than  the  legends  handed  down,  by 
tradition,  in  that  country.  From  him,  it  appears, 
that,  in  the  days  of  Trathal,  grandfather  to  Fingal, 
Ireland  was  pcfTefled  by  two  nations ;  the  Firbolg  or 
Belgis  of  Britain,  who  inhabited  the  fouth,  and  the 
Cue!,  v/ho  pafTed  over  from  Caledonia  and  the  He- 
brides to  Ulfter.  The  two  nations,  as  is  ufual  among 
an  unpollfned  and  lately  fettled  people,  were  divided 
into  fmall  dynaflies,  fubjea  to  petty  kings,  or  chiefs, 
independent  of  one  another.  In  this  fituation,  ii  is 
probable,  they  continued  long,  without  any  mate- 
rial revolution  in  the  flate  of  the  ifland,  until  Cro- 
thar.  Lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in  Connaught,  ihe 

•  Dio.  Sic.  1.  5.  t  Temora,  Book  II. 
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moH:  potent  chief  of  tlie  Firbolgy  carried  away  Con- 
lama,  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the 
Caely  wh.o  poPfefted  Ulftcr. 

CoNLAMA  had  been  betrothed,  feme  time  be- 
fore, to  Turloch,  a  chief  of  her  own  nation. 
Turloch  refented  the  affront  offered  him  by  Cro- 
thafj  made  an  irruptfon'inte  Connaught,  and  killed 
Cormul,  the  brother  of  Crothar,  who  came  to  op- 
pofe  his  progrcfs.  Crothar  himfclf  then  took  arms, 
and  either  killed  or  expelled  Turloch.  The  war, 
iipon  this,  became  general,  between  the  two  na- 
tions :  and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
j^itv. — In  this  fituatidn,  they  applied,  for  aid,  to 
Trathal  king  of  Morven,  who  fent  his  brother  Go'- 
nar,  already  famous  for  his  great  exploits,  to  their 
relief.  Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ulller,  was  cho- 
fen  king,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Caledo- 
nian tribes,  who  poffefied  that  country.  The  war 
was  renewed  with  vigour  and  fuccefs ;  but  the  F/r- 
hoU  appear  to  have  been  rather  repelled  than  fub- 
dued.  In  fucceeding  reigns,  we  learn  from  epifodes 
in  the  fame  poem,  that  the  chiefs  of  Atha  made  fe- 
veral  efforts  to  become  monarchscf  Ireland,  and  to 
expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded  his  Ton  Cor  mac  *,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days  he 
feems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  lafl  extremity,  by 
an  infurreclion  of  the  Firholgy  who  fupported  the 
pretenfions  of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irifh  throne. 
Fingal,  who  then  was  very  young,  came  to  the  aid 

*  Book  III. 
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of  Cormac,  totally  defeated  Colc-ulla,  chief  of 
Atha,  and  re-eflablifhed  Cormac  *  in  the  foie  pof- 
fefTion  of  all  Ireland.  It  was  then  he  fell  in  love 
with,  and  took  to  wife,  Ros-crana,  the  daughter 
of  Cormac,  who  was  the  mother  of  Oflian. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irifh  throne  by 
his  fon,  Cairbre  ;  Cairbre  by  Artho,  his  Son,  who 
was  the  father  of  that  Cormac,  in  whofe  minority 
the  invafion  of  Swaran  happened,  which  is  the  fub- 
jedof  the  poem  of  F'lngal.  The  family  of  Atha, 
who  had  not  relinquifhcd  their  pretenfions  to  the 
Irifh  throne,  rebelled  in  the  minority  of  Cormac  + 
defeated  his  adherents,  and  murdered  him  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Temora.  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  upon  this 
mounted  the  throne.  Kis  ufurpation  foon  ended 
with  his  life ;  for  Fingal  made  an  expedition  into 
Ireland,  and  reftored,  after  various  viciilitudes  of 
fortune,  the  family  of  Conar  to  the  polTeilion  of  the 
kingdom.  This  war  is  the  rubje6^  of  Temora  ;  the 
even  is,  tho'  certainly  heightened  and  embellifhed  by 
poetry,  feem,  notwithftanding,  to  have  their  foun- 
dation in  true  hiflory. 

OssiAN  has  not  only  preferved  the  hiftory  of  the 
firft  migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  he 
has  alfo  delivered  fome  important  facts,  concerning; 
the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Firbolg,  or  Belgce  of  Bri- 
tain, in  that  kingdom,  under  their  leader  Larthon, 
who  was  anceftor  to  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who, 
fucceflively,  mounted  the  Irifli  throne,  after  the 
death  of  Cormac,  the  fon   ofAriho.     I  forbear  to 
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tranfcribe  the  paffage,  on  account  of  its  length.  It 
is  the  fong  of  Fonar,  the  bard  ;  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  feventh  book  of  Temora  *.  As  the  ge- 
nerations from  Larthon  to  Calhmor,  to  whom  the 
epifode  is  addreffed,  are  not  marked,  as  are  thofe  of 
the  family  of  Conar,  the  firil  king  of  Ireland,  we 
can  form  no  judgment  of  the  time  of  the  fettlement 
of  the  Firbolg.  It  is,  however,  probable,  it  was 
fome  time  before  the  C<2^/,  or  Caledonians,  fettled 
in  Uliler. — One  important  inS.  may  be  gathered, 
from  this  hiflory  of  OlTian,  that  the  Irifh  had  no 
king  before  the  latter  end  of  the  firil  century.  Fin- 
gal  lived,  it  is  certain,  in  the  third  century;  fo  Co- 
nar, the  firft  monarch  of  the  Irilli,  who  was  his 
grand-uncle,  cannot  be  placed  farther  back  than  the 
clofe  of  the  firft.  The  eflabliihing  of  this  fa<5t,  lays, 
at  once,  afide  the  pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irifh,  and  cuts  off  the  long  lift  of  kings  which 
the  latter  give  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  nothing 
can  be  depended  upon,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fergus, 
the  fon  of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
true  hiflory  of  Ireland  begins  fomewhat  later  than 
that  period.  Sir  James  Ware  f,  who  was  indefa- 
tigable in  his  refearclies  after  tlic  antiquities  of  his 
country,  rejects,  as  mere  fiction  and  idle  romance, 
all  that  is  related  of  the  antient  Irilli,  before  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  reign  of  Leogaire.  It 
is  from  this  confideration,  that  he  begins  his  hiftory 
at  the  introdu'Siion  of  chriilianity,  remarking,  that 
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all  that  1'  delivered  down,  concerning  the  times  of 
paganifm,  were  tales  of  late  invention,  flrangely 
mixed  v/ith  anachronifms  and  inconfiftencies.  Such 
being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  v/ho  had  collected, 
v/ith  uncommon  induftry  and  zeal,  all  the  real  and 
pretendedly  antient  manufcripts,  concerning  the  hif- 
rory  of  his  country,  we  may,  on  his  authority,  re- 
ject the  improbable  and  felf-condemned  tales  of 
Keating  and  O'Flaherty.  Credulous  and  puerile 
to  the  lad  degree,  they  have  difgraced  the  antiqui- 
ties they  meant  to  eftablifti.  It  js  to  be  wilKed,  that 
fome  able  Irifhman,  who  underftands  the  language 
and  records  of  his  country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  is 
too  late,  the  genuine  antiquities  of  Ireland,  from 
the  hands  of  thefe  idle  fabu]if!:s. 

By  comparing  the  hillory  preferved  by  Cffian 
with  the  legends  of  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  writers, 
and,  by  afterwards  examining  both  by  the  teft  of 
the  Roman  authors,. it  is  eafy  to  difcover  which  is 
the  moll  probable.  Probability  is  all  that  can  be 
ellabliflied  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  ever  du- 
bious and  uncertain.  But  when  it  favours  the  hy- 
pothefis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  v/riters  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finiflies  the  figure 
of  which  they  only  drew  the  out-lines,  it  ought,  in 
the  judgment  of  fober  reafon,  to  be  preferred  to  ac- 
counts framed  in  dark  and  diftant  periods,  with 
little  judgment,  and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, which  intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the  reign 
of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  tradition  is 
dark  and  contradi6lory.     Some  trace  up  the  family 
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of  Fergus  to  a  fon  of  Fingal  of  that  name,  who 
makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  Oflian's  poems.  The 
three  elder  fons  of  Fingal,  OiTian,  Fillan,  and  Ryno> 
dying,  without  iffue,  tiie  fucceiTion,  cf  courfe,  de- 
volved upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  fon  and  his  poile- 
rity.  This  Fergus,  fay  fome  traditions,  was  the 
father  of  Congal,  whofe  fon  was  Arcath,  the  father 
of  Fergus,  properly  called  the  firft  king  of  Scots, 
as  it  was  in  his  time  the  Caely  who  poilefied  the  " 
weftern  coa(l  of  Scotland,  began  to  be  dillin- 
guifhed,  by  foreigners,  by  the  name  of  Scots- 
From  thence  forward,  the  Scots  and  Pi6^s,  as  dif- 
tin6t  nations,  became  obje6ts  of  atienticn  to  the 
hiflorians  of  other  countries.  The  internal  llate  o^ 
the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  has  always  continued, 
and  ever  mufl  remain,  in  obfcurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  muft  fix  the  beginning  of 
the  decay  of  that  fpecies  of  heroifm,  which  fub- 
fiAed  in  the  days  of  OiTian.  There  are  three  itages 
in  human  fociety.  The  firft  is  the  refult  of  con- 
fanguinity,  and  the  natural  affetlion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  to  one  another.  The  fecpnd  be- 
gins when  property  is  eftablifheJ,  and  men  enter 
into  aiTociations  for  mutual  deferxe,  agalnft  the  in- 
vafions  and  injuftice  of  neighbours.  Mankind  fub- 
mit,  in  the  third,  to  certain  laws  and  fubordinations 
of  government,  to  which  they  truil  the  fafety  of 
their  perfons  and  property.  As  the  firft  is  formed 
on  nature,  fo,  of  courfe,  it  is  the  moft  difmlerefted 
and  noble.  Men,  in  the  laft,  have  leifure  to  cul^ 
tivate'tl'.e  mind,  and  to  reftore  it,  with  refleaion, 
to  a  primaeval  dignity  of  fentiment.     The  middle 
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(late  is  the  region  of  compleat  barbarifm  and  igno- 
rance. About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Scots  and  Pi6ts  were  advanced  into  the  fecond 
ftage,  and,  confequcntly,  into  thofe  circumfcribed 
fentiments,  which  always  diftinguifh  barbarity. — 
The  events  which  foon  after  happened  did  not  at  all 
contribute  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or  mend  their  na- 
tional character. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  domeftic  commotions,  entirely  forfook  Britain, 
finding  it  impofiiblc  to  defend  fo  diftant  a  frontier. 
The  Picts  and  Scots,  feizing  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, made  incurfions  into  the  deferted  province. 
The  Britons,  enervated  by  the  flavery  of  feveral 
centuries,  and  thofe  vices,  M'hich  are  infeparable 
from  an  advanced  (late  of  civility,  were  not  able  to 
withlland  the  impetuous,  tho' irregular  attacks  of 
a  barbarous  enemy.  In  the  utmoft  diflrefs.  ihey 
applied  to  their  old  mafiers,  the  Romans,  and  (after 
the  unfortunate  ftate  of  the  Empire  could  not  fpare 
aid)  to  the  Saxons,  a  nation  equally  barbarous  and 
brave,  with  the  enemies,  of  whom  they  were  fo 
much  afraid.  Tho'  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  re- 
pelled the  Caledonian  nations  for  a  time,  yet  the 
latter  found  means  to  extend  themfelves,  confider- 
ably,  towards  the  South.  It  is,  in  this  period,  we 
muft  place  the  origin  of  the  arts  of  civil  life  among 
the  Scots.  The  feat  of  government  was  removed 
.from  the  mouniains.  to  the  plain  and  more  fertile 
provinces  of  the  South,  to  be  near  the  common 
enemy,  in  cafe  of  fudden  incurfions.  inllead  of 
roving  thro'  unfrequented  wilds,  in   fearch  of  fub- 
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fidance,  by  means  of  hunting,  men  applied  to  agrv- 
culture,  and  raifmg  of  corn.  This  manner  of  life 
was  the  firft  means  of  changing  the  national  cha- 
ra6ter. — The  next  thing  which  contributed  to  it 
was  their  mixture  with  Grangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  conquered 
from  the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  moil:  of  the 
old  inhabitants  remained.  Thefe,  incorporating 
with  the  conquerors,  taught  them  agriculture,  and 
other  arts,  which  they  themfclves  had  received 
from  the  Romans.  The  Scots,  however,  in  num- 
ber as  well  as  power,  being  the  moil:  predomlnanf, 
retained  ftill  their  language,  and  as  many  of  the 
cuftoms  of  their  ancefiors,  as  fuited  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  they  poflefled.  Even  the  union 
of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  did  not  much  af- 
icct  the  national  character.  Being  originally  de- 
iccnded  hoii^.  the  fame  flock,  the  manners  of  the 
Picls  and  Scots  were  as  fimilar  as  the  different  na- 
tures of  the  countries  they  poffefTed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other 
tranfactions  with  the  Saxons.  Several  counties  in 
the  fouth  of  Scotland  were  alternately  poffelTed  by 
the  two  nations.  They  were  ceded,  in  the  ninth 
age,  to  the  Scots,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  mo  ft  of 
the  Saxon  inhabitants  remained  in  poirciTion  of  their 
lands.  During  the  feveral  conqueirs  and  revolu- 
tions in  England,  many  fled,  for  refuge,  into  Scot- 
land, to  avoid  the  opprefTion  cf  foreigners,  or  the 
tyranny  of  domcftic  ufurpers;  in  fo  much,  that 
the  Saxon  race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half  of  the 
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Scottish  kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners  and  lan- 
guage daily  gained  ground,  on  the  tongue  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  antient  Caledonians,  till,  at  laft,  the 
latter  were  entirely  relegated  to  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  who  were  Ilill  unmixed  with  ftran- 
gers. 

It  was  after  the  accellion  of  territory  which  the 
Scots  rcceWed,  -upon  the  retreat  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
were  divided  into  clans.  The  king,  when  he  kept 
his  court  in  the  mountains,  was  confidered,  by  the 
whole  nation,  as  the  chief  of  their  blood.  Their 
fmall  number,  as  ^vell  as  the  prefence  of  their 
prince,  prevented  tJicfe  divifions,  which,  after- 
wards, fpruPig  forth  into  fo  many  feparate  tribes. 
AVhen  the  feat  of  government  was  removed  to  the 
fouth,  thofe  who  remained  in  the  Highlands  were, 
of  courfe,  neglected.  They  naturally  formed  them- 
feives  into  fmall  focicties,  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther. Each  fociety  had  its  own  regulus,  who  either 
was,  or,  in  the  fuccelTion  of  a  few  generations, 
was  regarded  as  chief  of  their  blood. — The  nature 
of  the  country  favoured  an  inftitution  of  this  fort, 
A  few  valleys^  divided  from  one  another  by  exten- 
five  heaths  and  impafllble  mountains,  form  the 
face  of  the  Highlands.  In  thefe  valleys  the  chiefs 
fixed  their  refidence.  Round  them,  and  almoft 
within  fight  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habita- 
tions of  their  relations  and  dependents. 

The  feats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither 
difagreeable  nor   inconvenient.     Surrounded  with 
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mountains  and  hanging  woods,  they  were  covered 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  Aveather.  Near  them 
generally  ran  a  pretty  large  river,  which,  difcharg- 
ing  itfelf,  not  far  off,  into  an  arm  of  the  fea,  or 
cxtenfive  lake,  fwarmed  with  variety  of  fifti.  The 
woods  were  flocked  with  wild-fowl;  and  the  heaths 
and  mountains  behind  them  were  the  natural  feat 
of  the  red-deer  and  roe.  If  we  make  allowance 
for  the  backward  ftate  of  agriculture,  the  valleys 
were  not  unfertile  ;  affording,  if  not  all  the  con- 
veniencies,  at  the  leaft  neceffaries  of  life.  Here  the 
chief  lived,  the  fupreme  judge  and  law-giver  of 
his  own  people ;  but  his  fway  was  neither  fevere 
nor  unjuft.  As  the  populace  regarded  him  as  the 
chief  of  their  blood,  fo  he,  in  return,  confidered 
them  as  members  of  his  family.  His  commands, 
therefore,  tho'  abfolute  and  decifive,  partook  more 
of  the  authority  of  a  father,  than  of  the  rigour  of 
a  judge. — Tho'  the  whole  territory  of  the  tribe 
was  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his 
vaflals  made  him  no  other  confideration  for  their 
lands  than  fervices,  neither  burthenfome  nor  fre- 
quent. As  he  feldom  went  from  home,  he  was  at 
no  cxpence.  His  table  was  fupplied  by  his  own 
herds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants  killed  in 
hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the  High- 
land chiefs  lived,  for  many  ages.  At  a  diliance 
from  the  feat  of  government,  and  fecured,  by  the' 
inaccefTiblenefs  of  their  country,  they  were  free 
and  independent.  As  they  had  little  communica- 
tion with  ftrangers,   the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors 
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remained  among  them,  and  their  language  retained 
its  original  purity.  Naturally  fond  of  military  fame, 
and  remarkably  attached  to  the  memory  of  their 
anceftors,  they  delighted  in  traditions  and  fongs, 
concerning  the  exploits  of  their  nation,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  their  own  particular  families.  A  fuccefHon 
of  bards  was  retained  in  every  clan,  to  hand  down 
the  memorable  actions  of  their  forefathers.  As  the 
rrra  of  Fingal,  on  account  of  OfTian's  poems,  was 
the  mofl:  remarkable,  and  his  chiefs  the  mod  re- 
nowned names  in  tradition,  the  bards  took  care  to 
place  one  of  them  in  the  genealogy  of  every  great 
family. — That  part  of  the  poems,  which  concerned 
the  hero  v/ho  was  regarded  as  anccflor,  was  pre- 
ferved,  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  family,  and  was  delivered  down,  from  race  to 
race,  with  wonderful  exa6tnefs. 

The  bards  thcmfelves,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
not  idle.  They  ere6led  their  immediate  patrons 
into  heroes,  and  celebrated  them  in  their  fongs. 
As  the  circle  of  their  knowledge  was  narrow,  their 
ideas  were  confined  in  proportion.  A  few  happy 
expreffions,  and  the  manners  they  reprefent,  may 
pleafe  thofe  who  underftand  the  language  ;  their 
obfcurity  and  inaccuracy  would  difgufl:  in  a  tranfla- 
tion. — It  was  chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that  I  kept 
wholly  to  the  compofitions  of  OlTian,  in  my  former 
and  prefent  publication.  As  he  a6tcd  in  a  more  cx- 
tcnfive  fphere,  his  ideas  are  more  noble  and  uni- 
verfal ;  neither  has  he  fo  many  of  thofe  peculiari- 
ties, which  are  only  underftood  in  a  certain  period 
or  country.     The  other  bards  have  their  beauties, 
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but  not  in  that  fpccies  of  compofition  In  vvhicU 
OiTian  excels.  Their  rhimes,  only  calculated  to  kindle 
a  martial  fpirit  among  the  vulgar,  afford  very  little 
pleaiurc  to  genuine  tafle.  This  obfervation  only 
regards  their  poems  of  the  heroic  kind ;  in  every 
other  fpccies  of  poetry  they  are  more  fuccefsful. 
They  exprefs  the  tender  melancholy  of  defponding 
love,  with  irrefillible  fimplicity  and  nature.  So 
well  adapted  are  the  founds  of  the  words  to  the  fen- 
timents,  that,  even  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
language,  they  pierce  and  diffolve  the  heart.  Suc- 
cefsful  love  is  expreiTed  with  peculiar  tendernefs 
and  elegance.  In  all  their  compofitions,  except  the 
heroic,  which  was  folely  calculated  to  animate  the 
vulgar,  they  give  us  the  genuine  language  of  the 
heart,  without  any  of  thofe  affecled  ornaments  of 
phrr.feology,  which,  tho'  intended  to  beautify  fen- 
timents,  divert:  them  of  their  natural  force.  The 
ideas,  it  is  confefled,  are  too  local,  to  be  admired, 
in  another  language  ;  to  thcfe,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  manners  they  reprefent,  and  the  fcenes 
they  defcribe,  they  mufl  afford  the  higheft  pleafurc 
and  fatisfa^^ion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  dcfcription  and  fcnti- 
ment,  that,  probably,  kept  Offian  fo  long  in  the 
obfcurity  of  an  almoft  loll  language.  His  ideas, 
tho'  remarkably  proper  for  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  are  fo  contrary  to  the  prefent  advanced  flgte, 
of  fociety,  that  more  than  a  common  mediogrity.of: 
tafle  is  required,  to  relilh  his  poems  as  they  de- 
ferve. — Thofe  who  alone  were  capable  to  make 
a  tranflation   were,    no  doubt,  confclous   of  this, 
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andchole  rather  to  admire  their  poet  in  fecret-,  than 
Tee  him  received  with  coldnel's,  in  an  EngHfa 
drefs. 

These  were  long  my  fentiments,  and,  accord- 
ingly, my  firfl:  tranflations  from  the  Galic,  were 
merely  accidental.  The  publication,  which  foon  af- 
ter followed,  was  fo  well  received,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  promife  to  my  friends  a  larger  colle6tion.  In  a 
journey  thro'  the  Highlands  and  ifles,  and,  by  the 
afTiftance  of  correfpondents,  fince  I  left  that  country, 
all  the  genuine  remains  of  the  works  of  OfTian  have 
come  to  my  hands.  In  the  publication  of  lail  year 
compleat  poems  were  only  given.  Unfinifked  and 
imperfc6t  poems  were  purpofely  t^mitted  ;  even 
fome  pieces "  were  reje6ted,  on  account  of  their 
length,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  break  in 
upon  that  thread  of  connection,  v.'hich  fubflfts  in 
the  lefTer  compofitions,  fubjoined  to  Fingal. — That 
the  comparative  merit  of  pieces  was  not  regarded, 
in  the  feleClion,  will  readily  appear  to  thoie  vv'ho 
Ihall  read,  attentively,  the  prefent  collection. — ft 
is  animated  v^ith  the  fame  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  tlie 
fame  ftrenglh  of  fentiment  is  fuilained  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poern  o^  Temora  made  its* 
appearance  in  the  laft  collection.  The  fecond 
book,  and  feveral  other  epifodes,  have  only  fallen 
into  my  hands  lately.  The  Hory  of  the  poem, 
with  which  I  had  been  long  acquainted,  enabled  me 
to  reduce  the  broken  members  of  the  piece  into  th'e- 
order  in  which  they  now  appear.  '  For  the  eafe  of 
the  reader,  I  have  divided  it  myfelf  into  books,  as 
I  kad  done  before  with  the  poem  of  Fui^al.-  Aa 
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^o  the  merit  of  the  poem  I  fhall  not  anticipate  the 
judgment  of  the  public.  My  impartiaUty  might 
be  fufpected,  in  my  accounts  of  a  work,  which, 
in  fome  meafurc,  is  become  my  own.  If  the  poem 
of  Fingal  met  with  the  applaufe  of  perfons  of  ge- 
Tiuine  tade,  I  fhould  alfo  hope,  that  Temora  will 
notdifpleafe  them. 

But  what  renders  Temora  infinitely  more  va- 
luable than  Fingal,  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
hiftory  of  the  times.  The  firfl:  population  of  Ire- 
land, its  firft  kings,  and  feveral  circumflances  which 
regr^rd  its  connection  of  old  with  the  fouth  and 
north  of  Britain,  are  prefented  to  us,  in  feveral 
epifodes.  The  fubject  and  cataftrophc  of  the  poem 
are  founded  upon  facts,  which  regarded  the  firft 
peopling  of  that  country,  and  the  contefts  between 
the  two  BritiOi  nations,  v/hich  originally  inhabited 
it. — In  a  preceding  part  of  this  diflertation,  I  have 
lTiev,-n  how  fuperior  the  probability  of  Offian's  tra- 
ditions is  to  the  undigefted  fictions  of  the  Irifh  bards, 
and  the  more  recent  and  regular  legends  of  both 
Irifh  and  Scotch  hiftorians.  I  mean  not  to  give 
offence  to  the  abettors  of  the  high  antiquities  of 
♦he  two  nations,  tho'  I  have  all  along  expreffed  my 
doubts,  concerning  the  veracity  and  abilities  of 
thofe  who  deliver  down  their  antient  hiftory.  For 
my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  national  fame,  ariilng 
from  a  few  certain  facts,  to  the  legendary  and  un- 
certain annals  of  ages  of  remote  and  obfcure  anti- 
quity. No  kingdom,  now  eflablifhed  in  Europe, 
can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity  with  thofe  of  Ireland 
attd  Scotland,  even   according  to  my   fyflem,  fo 
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that  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  fix  their  origin  a 
fiditious  millennium  before.  This  fubjeft  I  have 
only  lightly  touched  upon,  as  it  is  to  be  difcuffed, 
with  more  perfpicuity,  and  at  a  much  greater 
length,  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  thorouglily  exa- 
mined the  antiquities  of  Britain  and  Irehmd. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  laft  colle£tion  of 
Oflian's  poems,  many  infinuations  have  been  made, 
and  doubts  arifcn,  concerning  their  authenticity. 
I  fliall,  probably,  hear  more  of  the  fame  kind  after 
the  prcfent  poems  fhall  make  their  Appearance. 
Whether  thefe  fufpicions  are  fuggefted  by  preju- 
dice, or  are  only  the  effe^ls  of  ignorance  of  fa6ls, 
I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine. — To  me  they  give 
no  concern,  as  I  have  it  always  in  my  power  to  re- 
move them.  An  incredulity  of  this  kind  is  natural 
to  perfons,  who  confine  all  merit  to  their  own  age 
and  country.  Thefe  are  generally  the  weakefl,  as 
well  as  the  moft  ignorant,  of  the  people.  Indo- 
lently confined  to  a  place,  their  ideas  are  narrow 
and  circumfcribed. — It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee 
fuch  people  as  thefe  are,  branding  their  anceftors, 
with  the  defpicable  appellation  of  barbarians.  So- 
ber reafon  can  eafily  difcern,  where  the  title  ought 
to  be  fixed,  with  more  propriety. 

As  prejudice  is  always  the  effect  of  ignorance, 
the  knowing,  the  men  of  true  tafte,  defpife  and 
difmifs  it.  If  the  poetry  is  good,  and  the  chara<9:ers 
natural  and  ftriking,  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  the  heroes  were  born  in  the 
little  village  of  Angles  in  Juteland,  or  natives  of 
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the  barren  Jieaths  of  Caledonia.  That  honour 
\vhich  nations  derive  from  ancefliors,  worthy,  or 
renowned,  is  merely  ideal.  It  may  buoy  up.  the 
minds  of  individuals,  but  it  contributes  very  little 
to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others. — But  of 
all  thofe  prejudices  vs/hich  are  incident  to  narrow- 
minds,  that  which  raeafures  the  merit  of  perfor- 
mances by  the  vulgar  opinion,  concerning  thecoun- 
try  which  produced  them,  is  certainly  the  mod:  ri- 
diculous. Ridiculous,  however,  as  it  is,  few  have 
the  courage  to  reject  it  ;  and,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  a  few  quaint  lines  of  a  Roman  or 
Greek  epigrammatift,  if  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  would  meet  wiih  more  cordial  and 
univerfal  applaufe,  than  all  the  moft  beautiful  and 
ratural  rhapfodies  of  all  the  Celtic  bards  and  Scan- 
dinavian Scalders  that  ever  exifted. 

While  feme  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  com- 
pofitlons  of  OfTian,  others  flrenuoufly  endeavour 
to  appropriate  them  to  the  Irifli  nation.  Tho'  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  poems  fufficiently  contradi61:  fo 
nbfurd  an  opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  the 
fatisfadion  of  fome,  to  examine  the  narrow  founda- 
tion, on  which  this  extraordinary  claim  is  built. 

Of  all  the  nations  defcended  from  the  antient 
Celt^,  the  Scots  and  Irifh  are  the  moft  fimilar  in 
language,  cudoms,  and  manners.  This  argues  a 
mcr^  intimate  connection  between  them,  than  a 
remote  defcent  from  the  great  Celtic  Aock.  It  is 
evident,  in  fhort,  that  at  fome  one  period  or  other, 
)h  y  farmed  one  fociety,  were  fubjed  to  the  fame 
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government,  and  were,  in  all  refpedts,  one  and 
the  fame  people.  How  they  became  divided,  which 
the  colony,  or  which  the  mother  nation,  does  not 
fall  nov/  to  be  difculled.  The  firll:  circumllance 
that  induced  me  to  difregard  the  vulgarly-received 
opinion  of  the  Hibernian  extraction  of  the  Scotch 
nation,  was  my  obfervatlons  on  their  antient  lan- 
guage. That  dialetl  of  tlie  Celtic  tongue,  fpokenr 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  much  more  pure, 
more  agreeable  to  its  mother  language,  and  more 
abounding  with  primitive^,  than  that  now  fpoken, 
or  even  tliat  which  has  been  writ  for  fome  centuries 
back,  amongft  the  moft  unmixed  part  of  the  Iriili 
nation.  A  Scotchm.an,  tolerably  converfant  in  his 
ov/n  language,  underflands  an  Irlfh  compofition, 
from  that  derivative  analogy  v/hich  it  hss  to  the 
Galk  of  North-Britain.  An  Irlfhman,  on  th't; 
other  hand,  v/ithout  the  aid  of  fludy,  can  never  un- 
derhand a  compofition  in  the  Galic  tongue. — This 
affords  a  proof,  that  the  Scotch  Galic  is  the  moft 
original,  and  confequently  the  language  of  a  more 
antient  and  unmixed  people.  The  Irifh,  however- 
backward  they  may  be  to  allow  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  antiquity,  feem  inadvertently  ta 
acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  r.ppellation  t'icy  give 
to  the  diale6l  they  fpeak. —  They  call  their  own 
language  Gaelic  Eirinach,  i.e.  Caledonian  Irifh, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  the  diale6t  of 
North-Britain  a  Chaelic,  or  the  Caltdonian  ton^ur^ 
emphatically.  A  circumllance  of  this  nature  tend^ 
more  to  decide  v/hich  is  the  moil  antient  nation, 
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than  the  united  teflimonles  of  a  whole  legion  of  ig- 
norant bards  and  fenachies,  who,  perhaps,  never 
dreamed  of  briiging  the  Scots  from  Spain  to  Ire- 
land, 'till  fo.'iie  of  them,  more  learned  than  the 
reft,  dlfccvered,  that  the  Romans  called  the  firft 
Ibena^  and  the  latter  Hibernia.  On  fuch  a  flight 
ioundation  were  probably  built  ihofe  romantic 
^i^rion?,  concerning  the  Miiefians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  fufEciently  appears,  that 
the  poems  publillied  under  the  name  of  Oflian, 
are  not  of  Irlfh  compofition.  The  favourite  chi- 
niicra,  that  Ireland  is  the  mother-country  of  the 
?;Cots,  is  totally  fubverted  and  ruined.  The  fidions, 
concerning  the  antiquities  of  that  country,  which 
were  forming  for  ages,  and  growing,  as  they  came 
down,  on  the  hands  of  fiicceffive  fenachies  and 
jiicas,  are  lound,  at  inir,  to  be  the  fpurious 
brcod  of  modern  and  ignorant  ages.  To  thofe 
".vho  know  how  tenacious  the  Irilli  are,  of  their 
i'lc tended  Iberian  defcent,  this  alone  is  proof  fuffi- 
•:icnf,  that  poems,  fo  fubverfivc  of  their  fyflem, 
^■Clild  never  be  produced  by  an  Hibernian  bard.— 
But  Vvhen  we  look  to  the  language,  it  is  fo  different 
from  the  Irifh  dialed,  that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous 
to  think,  that  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  could  be  wrote 
by  a  Scotch  peafant,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  poems 
afcribed  to  Oftian  were  writ  in  Ireland. 

The  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to  Oflian  proceed 
from  another  quarter.  There  arc  handed  down,  in 
that  country,  traditional  poems,  concerning  the 
Fiona,  or  the  heroes  of  Fion  Mac  Comnal.  This 
iVc/7,  fay    the  Irilh  annalifts,  was   general  of  the 
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militia  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  in  the 
third  century.     Where    Keating   and   O'FIaherty 
learned,  that  Ireland  had  an  embodied  militia  fo  early, 
is  not  eafy  for  mc   to  determine.     Their  informa- 
tioti  certainly  did  not  come  from  the  Irifh  poems, 
concerning  Fton.     I  have  juft   now,  in  my  hands, 
all    that  remain,  of  thofe   compofitions ;  but  un- 
luckily for  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  appear 
to  be  the  work  of  a  very  modern   period.     Every 
f^anza,  nay  almoft  every  lint,  affords  ilriking  proofs, 
that  t]ie\  cannot  be  three  centuries  old.     Their  al- 
lufions  io  the  manners  and  cuiloms  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  fo  many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder 
to  me,  h  jvv  any  one  could  dream  of  their  antiquity. 
They  are    entirely    writ    in    that    romantic    tafle, 
which  prevailed  two  ages  ago. — Giants,  enchanted 
cadles,   dwarfs,    palfrc-ys,  witches  and  magicians, 
form  the  whole  circle  of  the  poet's  invention.  The 
celebrated  Fion  could  fcarcely  move  from  one  hil- 
lock to  another,  v/ithout  encountering  a  giant,  or 
being  entangled    in    the   circles   of    a    magician^ 
Witches,  on  broomfticks,  were  continually  hover-^ 
ing  round  him,  like  crows  ;  and  he  had  freed  en- 
chanted virgins  in  every  valley  in  Ireland.    In  fhort, 
Fion,  great  as  he  was,  had  but  a  bad  fort  of  life  of 
it. — Not  only  had  he  to  engage  all  the  mifchiefs  in 
his  own  country,  foreign  armies  invaded  him,  af- 
filed   by  magicians  and   witches,  and    headed  by 
kings,  as  tall  as  the  main-mafl  of  a   firll  rate. — It 
muil  be  owned,  however,  that  Fion  was  not  mfcrior 
to  them  in  height. 
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A  chos  air  Cromleach,  druim-ard, 
Chos  eile  air  Crom-meal  dubh, 
Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 
An  d'uifge  o  Lubbair  na  Truth. 

*'  Fion,  fays  the  Irifh  bard,  fometimes  placed 
one  foot  on  the  mountain  Cromkacby  his  other  foot 
on  the  hill  of  Crommal^  and,  in  that  pofition, 
v/afhed  his  hands  in  the  river  Luhar^  which  ran 
rhro'  the  intermediate  valley."  The  property  of 
fuch  a  monger  as  this  Fion,  I  fhould  never  have 
difputed  v.ith  any  nation.  Bat  the  bard  himfelf,  in 
the  poem,  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken, 
cedes  him  to  Scotland. 

Fion  o  Alein,  fiol  nan  laoich. 
Yioii  from  Albion,  race  of  heroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradift  the  authority  of  a 
bard,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  I  fhould  have  given, 
as  my  opinion,  that  this  enormous  Fion  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Flibernian  giants,  of  Ruanus,  or  fome 
other  celebrated  name,  rather  than  a  native  of  Cale- 
donia, v/hofe  inhabitants,  now  at  Jeall:,  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  ftature. 

If  Fion  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  feature, 
his  heroes  had  alfo  other  extraordinary  proper- 
ties. In  'Vi'eight  all  the  fons  of  fir  angers  yielded 
to  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal  ;  and  for  hardnefs  of 
fkull,  and,  perhaps,  for  thicknefs  too,  the  valiant 
Ofcar  Hood  unrivalled  and  alone.  OfTian  himfelf  had 
many  fingular  and  lefs  delicate  qualifications,  than 
nlaving  on  the  harp;  and  the  brave  Cuchullin  was 
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of  fo  diminutive  a  fize,  as  to  be  taken  for  a  child 
of  two  years  of  age,  by  the  gigantic  Swaran.  To- 
illullrate  this  fubje6l,  I  fliall  here  lay  before  the 
reader,  the  hiftory  of  fome  of  the  Irifli  poems,  con- 
cerning Fion  Mac  ComnaL  A  tranflation  of  thefe 
pieces,  if  well  executed,  might  afford  fatisfa6lion 
to  the  public.  But  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a 
native  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forth,  fromobfcurity, 
the  poems  of  my  own  country,  has  aflForded  ample 
employment  to  me  ;  befides,  I  am  too  diffident  of 
my  own  abilities,  to  undertake  fuch  a  work.  A 
gentleman  in  Dublin  accufed  me  to  the  public,  of 
committing  blu.nders  and  abfurdiiies,  in  tranflating 
the  language  of  my  own  country,  and  that  before 
any  tranflation  of  mine  appeared  *.  How  the  gen- 
tleman came  to  fee  my  blunders  before  I  committed 
them,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  if  he  did  not  con- 
clude, that,  as  a   Scotfman,    and,    of  courfe,  de- 

*  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  ift  of  December, 
1761,  appeared  the  following  Advertifement : 

Speedily  will  be  publifLed,  by  a  Gentleman  of  this  king- 
dom, who  hath  been,  for  feme  time  paft,  employed  in 
tranflating  and  writing  Hiilorical  Notes  to 
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Originally  wrote  In  the  Irifh  or  Erfe  language.  In  the 
preface  to  which,  the  tranflator,  who  is  a  perfect  mafter 
of  the  Irifli  tongue,  will  give  an  account  of  the-  manners 
and  cuftomsof  the  antientlrilh  or  Scotch  ;  and,  therefore, 
iiiofl  humbly  intreats  the  public,  to  v/ait  for  his  edition, 
v.'hich  will  appear  in  a  fhort  time,  as  he  will  (tt  forth  all 
t]]C  blunders  and  abfurdiiies  in  the  edition  now  printing 
in  London,  and  fhew  the  Ignorance  of  the  Engiifli  tranf- 
lator, in  his  knowledge  of  Irifh  grammar,  not  underfcund- 
ing  any  part  of  that  accidence. 
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fcended  of  the  Milefian  race,  I  might  have  com- 
mitted feme  of  thofe  overfights,  which,  perhaps 
very  unjuftly,  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irifh  poems,  con- 
cerning the  Fiona y  it  appears,  that  Fhn  Mac  Com- 
nal  flourilhed  in  the    reign   of  Cormac,  which  is 
placed,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  fenachies,  in 
the  third  century.    They  even  fix  the  death  of  Fin- 
gal  in  the  year  286,  yet  his  fon  OHian   is  made  co- 
temporary  with    St.   Patrick,   who  preached   the 
gofpel  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  age. 
OiTian,  tho*,  at  that  time,  he  muft  have  been  two 
hundred  and    fifty  years  of  age,  had   a  daughter 
young  enough  to  become  wife  to  the  faint.     On  ac- 
count  of  this    fi^mily  connexion,    Patrick    of  the 
Pfalms,  for  fo  the  apoflle  of  Ireland  is  emphatically 
called  in  the  poems,  took  great  delight  in  the  com- 
pany of  Oflian,  and  in  hearing  the  great  a6iions  of 
his  family.     The  faint  fometimes  threw  off  the  auf- 
terity  of  his  profelTion,  drunk  freely,  and  had  his 
foul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  in  order  to  hear^ 
with  becoming  enthufiafm,  the  poems  of  his   fa- 
tlier-in-law.     One  of  the  poems   begins  with  thb 
piece  of  ufeful  information. 

Lodonrabh  Padric  na  mhur. 

Gun  Sailm  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Gl-iluais  e  thigh  OJftan  mhic  Fbion, 
O  fan  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is,  Teantach  tnor  na  Fiona, 
It  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  fame  flory 

with 
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with  the  battle  of  Lor  a,  one  of  the  poems  of  the 
genuine  OlTian.  The  circumftances  and  cata- 
ftrophe  in  both  are  much  the  fame  ;  but  the  Irijh 
OJJlan  difcovci  3  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  by  an  un- 
lucky anaclironifm.  After  defcribing  the  total 
route  of  Erragon,  he  very  gravely  concludes  uith 
this  remarkable  anecdote,  that  none  of  the  foe 
cfcaped,  but  a  few,  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  circumftancc 
fixes  the  date  of  the  compofition  of  the  piece  fome 
centuries  after  the  famous  croifade  ;  for,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  poet  thought  the  time  of  the  croifade 
fo  antient,  that  he  confounds  it  with  the  age  of 
Fingal. — Erragon,  m  the  courfe  of  this  poem,  is 
often  called, 

Riogh  Lochlin  an  do  fhloigh. 

King  of  Denmark  of  two  nations y 

which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  a  circumflance  v/hich  brings 
down  the  date  of  the  piece  to  an  aera,  not  far  re- 
mote. Modern,  however,  as  this  pretended  Of- 
fian  was,  it  is  certain,  he  lived  before  the  Irifh  had; 
dreamed  of  appropriating  F/i//:,  ov  Fingal,  to  them- 
felves.     He  concludes  the  poem,,  with  this  reflec- 


tion : 


Na  fagha  fe  comhthrom  nan  n"'  arm, 
Erragon  Mac  Annir  nan  lann  glas 
'San  n'  Albin  ni  n'  abairtair  Triath 
A£UF  ghlaoitc  an  n'  Fhiona  as. 

"  Had 
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,  y.  Had  Erragon,  fon  of  Annir  of  gleaming  fwords, 
avoided  .the  equal  conted:  of  arms  (fingle  combat) 
no  chief  fhould  have  afterwards  been  numbered  in 
Albion,  and  the  heroes  of  Ficn  fhould  no  more 
be  named." 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  obfervation 
is  Cath-cahhra,  or,  The  death  of  0 fear.  This  piece 
is  founded  on  the  fame  flory  which  we  have  in  the 
firH:  book,  of  Temora.  So  little  thought  the  author 
of  Cath-cahhra  of  making  Ofcar  his  countryman, 
that,  in  the  ccurfe  of  two  hundred  lines,  of  which 
the  poem  ccnfifts,  he  puts  the  follov/ing  exprelTion 
thrice  in  the  mouth  of  the  hero  : 

Albin  an  fa  d'  roina  m'  arach.— — • 
Ale  ion  lijhsre  I  vjas  horn  and  bred. 

"fhe  pcem  contains  almofl  all  the  incidents  in  the 
firfi  book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumflance  the  bard 
differs  materially  from  Offian.  Ofcar,  after  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar,  was  carried  by  his 
people  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  commanded 
a  profped  of  the  fea.  A  fleet  appeared  at  a  dif- 
lanccj,  and  the  hero  exclaims  v/ith  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  fhean-athair  at'  an 
'S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cabhair  chugain, 
OAlbij^  na  n*  ioma  fluagh. 

*^  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with 
aiJ  to  our  field,  from  Albion  of  many  waves !" — 
The  tcllimonyof  this  bard  is  fufficient  to  confute 
the  idle  fiftions  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  ;  for, 
tl]o'  he  is  far  from  being  antient,  it  is  probable,  he 

flourifhtd 
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flourlftied  a  full  century  before  thefe  hiftorians. — 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  much  better 
chrillian  than  chronologer  ;  for  Fion,  tho'  he  is 
placed  two  centuries  before  St.  Patrick,  very  de- 
voutly recommends  the  foul  of  his  grandfon  to  his 
Redeemer, 

Duan  a  Gharibh  Mac-Starn  Is  another  Irifh  poem 
in  high  repute.  The  grandeur  of  its  images,  and 
its  propriety  of  fentiment,  might  have  induced  me 
to  give  a  tranilation  of  it,  had  not  I  fome  expecta- 
tions of  feeing  it  in  the  collection  of  the  Irifh  Of- 
fian's  poems,  promifed,  more  than  a  year  fince,  to 
the  public.  The  author  defcends  fometimes  from 
the  region  of  the  fublime  to  low  and  indecent  de- 
fcription ;  the  lafl  of  which,  the  Irifh  tranflator, 
no  doubt,  will  choofe  to  leave  in  the  obfcurity  of 
the  original. — In  this  piece  Cuchullin  is  ufed  with 
very  lit  lie  ceremony,  for  he  is  oft  called,  the  dog  of 
Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  This  fevere  title 
of  the  redoubtable  Cuchullin,  the  moft  renowned  of 
Irifh  champions,  proceeded  from  the  poet's  igno- 
rance of  etymology.  Cu,  voice,  or  commander,  fig- 
nifies  alfo  a  dog.  The  poet  chofe  the  lafl,  as  the 
mofl  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 

The  fubje6t  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Garibb  Mac-Starn  is 
the  fame  with  OfTian's  Swaran,  the  fon  of  Starno, 
His  fingle  combats  with,  and  his  victory  over  all  the 
heroes  of  Ireland,  excepting  the  celebrated  dog  of 
Tara,  i.  e.  Cuchullin,  afford  matter  for  two  hun- 
dred lines  of  tolerable  poetry.  Garibh''^  progrefs 
in  fearch  of   Cuchullin,  and   his  intrigue  with  the 

gigantic 
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gigantic  Emlr-bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enables  the 
poet  to  extend  his  piece  to  four  hundred  lines. 
This  author,  it  is  true,  makes  Cuchullin  a  native 
of  Ireland ;  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal  he  calls,  the 
guiding  JJar  of  the  vjomen  of  Ireland.  The  property 
of  this  enormous  lady  I  (hall  not  difpute  with  him, 
or  any  other.  But,  as  he  fpeaks  with  great  tender- 
ncfs  of  the  daughters  of  the  convent,  and  throws  out 
fome  hints  againfl  the  Englifh  nation,  it  is  probable 
he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  Cuchullin. 

Another  Irifh  OfTian  (for  there  were  many^ 
as  appears  from  their  difference  in  language  and 
fentimcnt)  fpeaks  very  dogmatically  of  Fion  Mac 
Comnal,  as  an  Irifhman.  Little  can  be  faid  for 
the  judgment  of  this  poet,  and  Icfs  for  his  delicacy 
of  fentiment.  The  hiflory  of  one  of  his  epifodes 
may,  at  once,  fland  as  a  fpecimcn  of  his  want  of 
both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fion,  happened  to 
be  threatned  with  an  invafion,  by  three  great  po- 
tentates, the  kings  ,of  Lochlin,  Sweden,  and 
France.  It  is  needlefs  to  infifl:  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  a  French  invafion  of  Ireland ;  it  i«  fufii- 
cient  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of  my 
author.  Fion,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
intended  invafion,  fent  Ca-olt,  OlTian,  and  Ofcar, 
to  './atch  the  bay,  in  which,  it  was  apprehended, 
the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar  was  the  worfl:  choice 
of  a  fcout  that  could  be  made,  for,  brave  as  he  was, 
he  had  the  bad  property  of  falling  very  often  afleep 
on  his   poll:,  nor   v/as  it  pcilible  to  av:ake  him, 

without 
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without  cutting  off  one  of  his  fingers,  or  dafhing 
a  large  (lone  againft  his  head.  When  the  enemy 
appeared,  Ofcar,  very  unfortunately,  was  afleep. 
OiTian  and  Ca-olt  confulted  about  the  method  of 
wakening  him,  and  they,  at  laft,  fixed  on  the  ftonc, 
as  the  Icfs  dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caollte  a  chlach,  nach  gan, 
Agus  a  n'  aighai'  chican  gun  bhuail ; 
Tri  mil  an  tulloch  gun  chri',  &c. 

**  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  ftone,and  ftruck  it  againft 
the  hero's  head.     The  hill  fhook  for  three  miles,  as 
the  flone  rebounded  and  rolled  away.**     Ofcar  rofe 
in  wrath,  and  his  father  gravely  defircd  him    to 
fpend  his  rage  on  his  enemies,  which  he  did  to  fo 
good  purpofe,    that  he  fingly  routed  a  whole  wing 
of  their  army.     The  confederate  kings  advanced, 
notwithftanding,  till  they  came  to  a  narrow  pafs, 
poflefled  by  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal.     This  name 
is  very  fignificant  of  the  finguiar  property  of  the 
hero  who  bore  it.     Ton-iofal,  tho'  brave,  was  fo 
heavy  and  unwieldy,  that,  when  he  fat  down,  it 
look  the  whole  force  of  an  hundred  men  to  fet  him 
upright  on  his  feet  again.     Luckily  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  Ireland,  the  hero  happened  to  be  (landing 
when  the  enemy  appeared,  and  he  gave  fo  good  an 
account  of  them,  that  Fion,  upon  his  arrival,  found 
little  to  do,  but  to  divide  the  fpoil  among   his  fol- 
diers. 

All  thefe  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  OiTian, 
Ofcar  and  Caolt,  fays  the  poet,  were 

Siol 
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Siol  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 
The  fons  o/Erin  oj  blue Ji eel. 

Neither  fliall  I  much  difpute  the  matter  with  him. 
He  has  my  confent  alfo  to  appropriate  to  Ireland 
the  celebrated  Ton-iofal.'  I  lliall  only  fay,  that 
they  are  different  perfons  from  thofe  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  Scotch  poems ;  and  that,  tho*  the  flu- 
pcndous  valour  of  the  firft  is  fo  remarkable,  they 
have  not  been  equally  lucky  with  the  latter,  in 
their  poet.  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  Fion, 
who  lived  fome  ages  before  St.  Patrick,  fwcars  like^ 
a  very  good  chriftian  r 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  cafe. 
By  God,  vjho  Jhaped  every  cafe. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line 
quoted,  Oflian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days, 
feems  to  have  underilood  fomething  of  the  Englifh, 
a  language  not  then  fubfifting.  A  perfon,  more 
fanguine  for  the  honour  of  his  country  than  I  am, 
might  argue,  from  this  circumftance,  that  this  pre- 
tended ly  Irifli  OlTian  was  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  for 
my  countrymen  are  unlverfally  allowed  to  have  an 
exclufive  right  to  the  fecond-fight. 

From  the  inllances  given,  the  reader  may  form 
a  compleat  idea  of  the  Irifn  com.pofitlons  concern- 
ing the  Fiona.  The  greateft  part  of  them  make 
the  heroes  of  Fion, 

Slol  Albin  a  n'nioma  caoile. 
The  race  of  Albion  of  many  firth  <, 

The 
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The  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But,  the 
truth  is,  that  their  authority  is  of  Httle  confequence 
on  either  fide.  From  the  inftances  I  have  given, 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  v/ork  of  a  very  mo- 
dern period.  I'he  pious  ejaculations  they  contain, 
their  allufions  to  the  mariners  of  the  times,  fix  them 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Had  even  the  authors  of 
thefe  pieces  avoided  all  allufions  to  their  own  times^ 
it  is  impofTible  that  the  poems  could  pafs  for  an- 
cient, in  the  eyes  of  any  perfon  tolerably  converfant 
with  the  Irifli  tongue.  The  idiom  is  fo  corrupted 
and  fo  many  words  borrowed  from  the  Englifh, 
that  that  language  muft  have  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  Ireland  before  the  poems  were  writ. 

It  remains  now  to  fhew,  how  the  Irifh  bards 
begun  to  appropriate  OfTian  and  his  heroes  to  their 
own  country.  After  the  EngHni  conqueir,  many 
of  the  natives  of  Ireland,  averfe  to  foreign  yoke, 
either  adually  were  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility  with  the 
conquerors,  or  at  leaft,  paid  little  regard  to  their 
government.  The  Scots,  in  thofe  ages,  were  often 
ii:  open  war,  and  never  in  cordial  friendihip  with 
the  Englilh.  The  fimilarity  of  manners  and  lan- 
guage, the  traditions  concerning  their  common  ori- 
cin,  and  above  all,  their  having  to  do  with  the 
fame  enemy,  created  a  free  and  friendly  intercourfe 
between  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  nations.  As  the  cuf- 
torn  oi  retaining  bards  and  fenachies  was  common 
to  both  ^  fo  each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  fyftem 
of  hiftoiy,  it  matters  not  how  much  foever  fabu- 
lous, concerning  their  refpetlive  origin.  It  was  the 
natural  policy  of  the  t-mcs,  to  reconcile  the  tradi- 

tions 
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tions  of  both  nations  together,  and,  if  pofTible,  to 

deduce  them  fronn  the  fame  original  ftock. 

Thk  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that 
time,  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland. 
The  ancient  language,  and  the  traditional  hiftory 
ot  the  nation,  became  confined  entirely  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  fe- 
veral  concurring  circumQances,  into  the  laft  degree 
of  ignorance  and  barbarirm.  The  Iriih,  who,  for 
fome  ages  before  the  conqueft,  had  poffefTed  a 
competent  fliare  of  that  kind  of  leapning,  which 
then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  impofe  their  own  h6tions  on  the  ignorant 
Highland  fenachies.  By  flattering  the  vanity  of 
the  Highlanders,  with  their  long  lift  of  Heremonlan 
kings  and  heroes,  they,  v/ithout  contradiclicn,  af- 
fumsd  to  themfeives  the  churacrrr  of  being  ihz  mo- 
ther-nation of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time, 
certainly,  was  eflablifhed  that  Hibernian  fyftem  of 
the  original  of  the  Scots,  which  afterwards,  for 
want  of  any  other,  was  imlverfaliy  received.  The 
Scots,  of  the  low-country,  who,  by  lofing  the  lan- 
guage of  their  anceflors,  loft,  together  with  ir^ 
their  national  traditions,  received,  implicitly,  the 
hiftory  of  their  country,  from  Irifh  refugees,  or 
from  Highland  fenachies,  perfuaded  over  into  the 
Hibernian  fyftem. 

These  circumftances,  are  far  from  being  ideal. 
We  have  remaining  many  particular  traditions, 
which  bear  teftimony  to  a  fad,  of  itfelf  abundantly 
probable.  What  makes  the  matter  inconteftibie 
is,  that  the  antient  traditional  accounts  of  the  ge- 
nuine 
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nulne  origin  of  the  Scots,  have  been  handed  down 
without  interruption.  Tho'  a  few  ignorant  fena- 
chies  might  be  perfuaded  out  of  their  own  opinion, 
by  the  fmcothnefs  of  an  Irilli  tale,  it  was  impoilible 
to  eradicate,  from  among  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
their  own  national  traditions.  Thefe  traditions  ai- 
terwards  fo  much  prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders 
continue  totally  unacquainted  with  the  pretended 
Hibernian  extract  of  the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant 
chronicle  writers,  Grangers  to  the  antient  language 
of  their  country,  preferved  only  from  falling  to  the 
ground,  fo  improbable  a  ftory. 

It  was,  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  that 
the  Irilh  became  acquainted  with,  and  carried  into 
their  country,  the  compofirions  of  Oflian.  The 
fcene  of  many  of  the  pieces  being  in  Ireland,  fug- 
^efled  firfl  fo  them  5.  hint,  Of  makltlg  both  heroej 
and  poet  natives  of  that  Ifland.  In  order  to  do  this 
cfFe<5tually,  they  found  it  neceflary,  to  reject  the 
genuine  poems,  as  every  line  was  pregnant  with 
proofs  of  their  Scotch  original,  and  to  drefs  up  a 
fable,  on  the  fame  fubje6t,  in  their  own  language. 
So  ill  qualified,  however,  were  their  bards  to  ef- 
feduate  this  change,  that  amidft  all  their  defires  to 
make  the  Fiona  Irishmen,  they  every  now  and  then 
call  Siol  Jlbin.  It  was,  probably,  after  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  fome  generations,  that  the  bards  had  efFron^ 
tery  enough  to  cftablilTi  an  Irifti  genealogy  for  Fiom 
and  deduce  him  from  the  Milefian  race  of  kings. 
In  fome  of  the  oldeft  Irifh  poems,  on  the  fubject, 
the  great-grand-fathcr  of  Fion  is  made  a  Scandina- 
vian J  and  his  heroes  are  often  called  Siol  Loch- 

UN 
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LIN  NA  BEUM  ;  /'.  e.  the  race  of  Loch  I'm  ofwoundr. 
The  only  poem  that  runs  up  the  family  of  Fion  to 
Nuades  Niveus,  king  of  Ireland,  is  evidently  not 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  ;  for,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  it  mentions  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  fo  fa- 
mous In  Elizabeth's  time. 

This  fubje6l,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further  than 
it  deferves ;  but,  a  difcuffion  of  the  pretenfions  of 
Ireland  to  Ofilan,  was  become  in  fome  meafure 
neceflary.  If  the  Irifii  poems,  concerning  the  Fi' 
ena,  fiiould  appear  ridiculous,  it  is  but  juflice  to 
obferve,  that  they  are  fcarcely  more  fo  than  the 
poems  of  other  nations,  at  that  period.  On  other 
fubje6ts,  the  bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed  a  ge- 
nius worthy  of  any  age  or  nation.  It  was,  alone, 
in  matters  of  antiquity,  that  they  were  mcnflrous 
in  their  fables.  Their  love-for.net?,  and  rhc-ir  ele- 
gies on  the  death  of  perfons  worthy  or  renowned, 
abound  with  fuch  beautiful  fimplicity  of  fentiment^ 
and  wild  harmony  of  numbers,  that  they  become 
more  than  an  atonement  for  their  errors,  in  every 
other  fpecies  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  thefe 
pieces,  depend  fo  much  on  a  certain  curiGfafglici- 
tas  of  cxpreflion  in  the  original,  that  they  muft  ap- 
pear much  to  difadvantage  in  another  language. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  poem  that  (lands  firfl  in  this  collection 
had  its  name  from  Tlmora,  the  royal 
palace  of  the  firfl  Irifh  kings  oF  the  Cale- 
donian race,  in  the  province  of  Ulfler. 


T     E     M     O     R   A 


EPIC     POEM. 


BOOK    FIRST. 


ARGUMENT. 

Cairbar,  the  Ton  of  Borbar-duthul,  lord  of  Atha  in 
Connaught,  the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  race  of  the 
Firbolg,  having  murdered,  at  Temora  the  royal  pa- 
lace, Corniac  the  fonof  Artho,  the  young  king  of  Ire- 
land, ufurped  the  throne.  Cormac  was  lineally  de- 
fcended  from  Conar  the  Ton  of  Trenmor,  the  great 
grandfather  of  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who 
inhabited  the  weftern  coalt  of  Scotland.  Fingal  re- 
fented  the  behaviour  of  Cairbar,  and  refolved  to  pafs 
over  into  Ireland,  with  an  army,  to  re-eftablifh  the  royal 
family  on  the  Irifti  throne.  Early  intelligence  of  his 
defigns  coming  to  Cairbar,  he  afTembled  fome  of  his 
tribes  in  Ulfter,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  his  bro- 
ther Cathmor  to  follow  him  fpeedily  with  an  army, 
from  Temora.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when 
the  Caledonian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  reprefented 
as  retired  from  the  reft  of  the  army,  when  one  of  his 
fcouts  brought  him  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal.  He 
aflembles  a  council  of  his  chiefs.  Foldath  the  chief  of 
Moma  haughtily  defpifes  the  enemy;  and  is  repri- 
manded warmly  by  Malthos.  Cairbar,  after  hearing 
their  debate,  orders  a  feaft  to  be  prepared,  to  which, 
by  his  bard  Olla,  he  invites  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Offian; 
refolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and  fo  have 
fome  pretext  for  killing  him.  Ofcar  came  to  the  feafc ; 
the  quarrel  happened ;  the  followers  of  both  fought, 
and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The 
noife  of  the  battle  reached  Fingal's  army.  ^  The  king 
came  on,  to  the  relief  of  Ofcar,  and  the  Irifh  fell  back 
to  the  army  of  Cathmor,  who  was  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lubar,  on  the  heath  of  Moilena. 
Fingal,  after  mourning  over  his  grandfon,  ordered  Ullin 
the  chief  of  his  bards  to  carry  his  body  to  Morven,  to 
be  there  interred.  Night  coming  on,  Althan,  the  fon 
of  Conachar,  relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the 
murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  is  fent 
to  obferve  the  motions  of  Cathmor  by  nigHt,  which 
concludes  the  a6tion  of  the  firft  day.  The  fcene  of 
this  book  is  a  plain,  near  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  rofe 
on  the  borders  of  the  heath  of  Moilena,  in  Ullter. 
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A  N 

EPIC       POEM*, 

BOOK    FIRST. 

THE  blue  waves  of  Ullln  roll  in  light.  The 
green  hills  are  covered  vi^ith  day.  Trees 
fhake  their  dufky  heads  in  the  breeze.  Grey  tor- 
rents pour  their  noify  dreams.  —  Two  green  hills, 

with 

*  The  firft  book  of  Temora  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Golieftion  of  leffer  pieces,  which  v/ere  fubjoined  to  the 
epic  poem  of  Fiogal.  When  that  collection  was  printed, 
little  more  than  the  opening  of  the  prefent  poem  came, 
in  a  regular  conneiSlion,  to  my  hands.  The  fecond  book, 
in  particular,  was  very  imperfect  and  confufed.  By  means 
of  my  friends,  I  have  fince  colledted  all  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  Temora,  that  1  formerly  wanted  ;  and  the  ftory 
of  the  poem,  which  was  accurately  preferved  by  many, 
enabled  me  to  reduce  It  into  that  order  in  which  it  now 
appears.  The  title  of  Epic  was  impofcd  on  the  poem  by 
my  felf  The  technical  terms  of  crlticifm  were  totally  un- 
known to  OlTian.  Born  in  a  dlftantage,  and  in  a  country 
remote  from  the  feats  of  learning,  his  knowledge  did  not 
extend  to  Greek  and  Roman  liteiature.  If  therefore,  in 
the  iorm  of  his  poems,  and  in  fcveralpaflagesof  his  dic- 
tion, he  refembles  Homer,  the  fimilaiity  mufl  proceed 
from  nature,  the  original  from  which  both  drew  their  ideas. 
It  is  from  this  confideration  that  I  have  avoided,  in  thi» 
C  pubiicatio 
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uith  aged  oaks,  furround  a  narrow  plain.  The 
blue  courfe  of  a   ftream   is    there  ;  on   its   banks 

publication,  to  give  parallel  pafiages  from  other  authors, 
as  I  had  done,  in  ibme  of  my  notes,  on  the  former  collec- 
tion of  Oifian's  poems.  It  was  far  from  my  intention 
to  raife  my  author  into  a  competition  with  the  celebrated 
names  of  antiquity.  The  cxtenfive  field  of  renown  affords 
ample  room  to  all  the  poetical  merit  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  without  overturning  thecharadler  of 
one  poet,  to  raife  that  of  another  on  its  ruins.  Had 
Offian  even  fuperior  merit  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  a  certain 
partiality,  arifing  from  the  fame  defervedly  beftowed  upon 
them  by  the  fandlion  of  fo  n,any  ages,  would  make  us 
overlook  it,  and  give  them  the  preference.  Tho'  their 
high  merit  does  not  (land  in  need  of  adventitious  aid,  yet 
n  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  their 
fame,  that  the  pofterity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  either 
do  not  at  all  exift,  or  are  not  now  objects  of  contempt  or 
envy  to  the  prefentage. 

Tho'  this  poem  of  Olfian  has  not  perhaps  all  the  mi- 
nutio',  which  Ariftotle,  from  Homer,  lays  down  as  ne- 
cefTary  to  the  condu<St  of  an  epic  poem,  yet,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  it  has  all  the  grand  effentials  of  the  epoposia. 
Unity  of  time,  place,  and  adlion  is  prefervcd  through- 
out. The  poem  opens  in  the  midft  of  things ;  what  is 
necelTary  of  preceding  tranfa(Stions  to  be  known,  is  intro- 
duced by  epifodes  afterwards  ;  not  formally  brought  in, 
but  feemingly  rifmg  immediately  from  the  fituatlon  of 
affairs.  The  circumltances  are  gr^nd,  and  the  didtion  ani- 
mated ;  neither  defcending  into  a  cold  meannefs,  nor  fwel- 
ling  into  ridiculous  bombail. 

The  reader  will  find  fome  alterations  in  the  flvle  of  this 
book,  Thefe  are  drawn  from  more  correct  copies  of  the 
original  which  came  to  my  hands,  lince  the  former  publi- 
cation. As  the  inofi;  part  of  the  poein  is  delivered  down 
by  tradition,  the  ftylc  is  fometimes  various  and  interpo- 
lated. After  comparing  the  di:Terent  readings,  I  always 
made  choice  of  that  which  agreed  beft  with  the  fpirit  of 
the  context. 

flood 
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flood  Cairbar  *  of  Atha.-— His  fpear  fupports  the 
king  :  the  red  eyes  of  his  fear  are  fad.  Cormac  rifes 
in  his  foul,  with  all  his  ghaftly  wounds.  The 
grey  form  of  the  youth  appears  in  darknefs ;  blood 
pours  from  his  airy  fides. — Cairbar  thrice  threw 
his  fpear  on  earth  ;  and  thrice  he  ftroked  his  beard. 
His  fteps  are  fhort ;  he  often  ftops :  and  tofles  his 
finewy  arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  defart ; 
that  varies  his  form  to  every  blaft  :  the  valleys 
are  fad  around,  and  fear,  by  turns,  the  fliower. 

The  king,  at  length,  refumed  his  foul,  and 
took  his  pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his  eyes  toMoi- 
lena.  The  fcouts  of  blue  ocean  came.  They 
came  wiih  fleps  of  fear,  and  often  looked  behind. 
Cairbar  knew  that  the  mighty  were  near,  and  cal- 
led his  gloomy  chiefs. 

The  founding  fleps  of  his  warriors  came. 
They  drew,  at  once,  their  fwords.  There  Mor- 
lath  t  Kood  with  dirkened  face.    Hidalla's  long  hair 

fighs 

*  Caitbar,  the  fon  Borbar-duthul,  was  delcended  ]f- 
nealiy  from  Larthon  the  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the  firft  co- 
lony who  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  The  Cael  were 
in  polTefrion  of  the  northern  coaft  of  that  kingdom,  and 
the  firft  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  of  their  race.  Hence 
arofe  thofe  differences  between  the  two  nations,  which 
•  terminated,  at  iaft,  in  the  murder  of  Cormac,  and  the 
ufurpation  of  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  v/ho  is  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

f  Mdr-lath,  great  in  the  day  of  battle.  Hidalla', 
viildly  looking  hero.  Cormar,  expert  at  f«a.  Makh-os, 
Jhiu   to  ff>eak.     Foldath,  generous. 

Foldath,  who  is  here  ftrongly  marked,  makes  a  great 

^  ^  figure 
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fjghs  in  wind.  Red-haired  Cormar  bends  on  hh 
fpear,  and  rolls  his  fide-Iong-looking  eyes.  Wild 
is  the  look  of  Mahhos  from  beneath  two  Ihaggy 
brows. — Foldath  flands  like  an  oozy  rock,  that  co- 
vers its  dark  fides  with  foam.  Flis  fpear  is  like 
Sliraora's  fir,  that  meets  the  wind  of  heaven.  His 
fhield  is  marked  with  the  flrokes  of  battle  ;  and  his 
red  eye  defpifes  danger.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand 
other  chiefs  furrounded  car-borne  Cairbar,  when 
the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal  *,  from 
ftreamy  Moi-lena. — His  eyes  hang  forward  from 
his  face,  his  lips  are  trembling,  pale. 

Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  (land,  he  faid,  filent  as 
the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  they,  like  a  filent 
wood,  and  Fingal  on  the  coafl  ?  Fingal,  who  is 
terrible  in  battle,  the  king  of  llreamy  Morven. — 
Hafl:  thou  feen  the  warrior,  faid  Cairbar  with  a 
/jgh  ?  Are  his  heroes  many  on  the  coaft  ?  Lifts 
he  the  fpear  of  battle  ?  Or  comes  the  king  in 
peace  ? 

In  peace  he  comes  not,  Cairbar.  I  have  feen 
his  forward  fpear  f.     It  is  a  meteor  of  death  :  the 

blood 

figure  in  the  fequel  of  the  poem.  His  fierce  uncomply- 
ing charadler  is  fuftained  throughout.  He  feems,  from  a 
palTage  in  the  fccond  book,  to  have  been  Cairbar's  greateft 
confident,  and  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  confpi- 
racy  againfl:  Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  His  tribe  was  one 
of  the  mod  confiderabie  of  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg. 

*  Mor-annal,  Jirong-breath  j  a  very  proper  name  for 
a  fcout. 

t  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance 

®f  Fingal's  fpear. -If  a  in:iD,  upon  his  firft  landing  in 

a  ft  range 
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blood  of  thoufands  is  on  its  fteel. He  came  firfl: 

to  the  (liore,  ftrong'in  the  grey  hair  of  age.  Full 
rofe  his  finewy  limbs,  as  he  ftrode  in  his  might. 
That  I'word  is  by  his  fide  which  gives  no  fecond  * 
wound.  His  ihield  is  terrible,  like  the  bloody 
moon  afcending  thro'  a  ftorm. — Then  came  Oflian 
king  of  fongs  ;  and  the  Morni's  fon,  the  firft  of 
men,  Connal  leaps  forward  on  his  fpear :  Dermid 

fpreads  his  dark-brown   locks. Fillan  bends  his 

bow,  the  young  hunter  of  flreamy  Moruth  f. — • 
But  who  is  that  before  them,  like  the  terrible  courfe 
of  a  ftream  !  It  is  the  fon  of  Oflian,  bright  be- 
tween his  locks.  Kis  long  hair  falls  on  his  back. 
— His  dark  brows  are  half-inclofed  in  fleeL  His 
fword  hangs  loofc  on  his  fide.  His  fpear  gUtters  as 
he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes,  king  of 
high  Temora  1 

a  flrange  country,  kept  the  point  of  his  fpear  forward,  it 
denoted  in  thofe  days  that  he  came  in  a  hoftije  manner, 
and  accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  ;  if  he  kept 
the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friendfhip,  and 
he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feaft,  according  to  the 
hofpitality  of  the  times. 

*  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  FIngal,  made  by 
Luno.  a  fmith  of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically  called 
ths /on  of  Luno:  it  is  faid  of  this  fword,  that  ic  killed  a- 
man  at  every  ftroke  ;  and  that  Fingal  never  ufed  it  but  in 
times  of  the  greatell  danger. 

•f-  Jn  fome  traditions  Fergus  the  fon  of  Fingal,  and 
Ufnoth  chief  of  Etha,  immediately  follow  Fillan  in  the 
lillof  the  chiefs  of  Morven  j  but  as  they  are  not  after- 
wards mentioned  at  all  in  the  poem,  1  look  upon  the  whole 
fentence  to  be  an  interpolation,  and  have  therefore  re- 
jected it. 

C  5J  Then. 
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Then  fiy,  thou  feeble  man,  faid  Foldath's 
gloomy  wrath  :  fly  to  the  grey  ftreams  of  thy 
land,  fon  of  the  little  foul !  Have  I  not  feen  that 
Ofcar  ?  I  beheld  the  chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the 
mighty  in  danger  :  but  there  are  others  who  lift 
tiie  fpear. — Erin  has  many  fons  as  brave,  king  of 
Temora  of  Groves  !  Let  Foldath  meet  him  in  the 
llrength  of  his  courfe,  and  (lop  this  mighty  ftream.. 
— IViy  fpear  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  va- 
cant ;  my  iT^ield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura. 

Shall  Foldath  *  alone  meet  the  foe  ?  replie<^ 
the  dark"brov/ed  Malthos.  Arc  they  not  numerou^ 
oil  our  coaft,  like  the  waters  of  many  {Ireams  ? 
Are  not  thefe  the  chiefs  who  vanquifhed  Swaran, 
when  the  fons  of  Erin  fled  ?  And  fhall  Foldath  m.eet 
their  bravefl  hero  ?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride! 
take  the  fcrength  of  the  people  ;  and  let  Malthos 
come.  My  fword  is  red  with  (laughter,  but  who 
lias  heard  my  words  ?  f 

Sons  of  green  Erin,  faid  Hidalla  J,  let  not 
Fingal  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  rejoice, 
and  his  arm  be  (Irong  in  the  land.— Ye  are  brave, 

*  The  oppofite  characters  of  Foldath  and  ^'Ialthos 
are  ftrongly  marked  in  fuhjequent  parts  of  the  poem. 
They  appear  always  in  oppofition.  The  feuds  between 
their  f?.n:ilies,  which  were  the  fource  of  their  hatred  to, 
one  another,  are  mentioned  in  other  poems. 

f  7  hat  is,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting  }  He  intended 
the  exprefTion  as  a  rebuke  to  the  felf-piaife  of  Foldath. 

:|:  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra,  a  fmall  diilrict  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  The  beau ly  of  his  per- 
fon,  his  eloquence  and  genius  for  poetry  are  afterwards 
xnentioned. 

o 
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O  warriors,  a-nd  like  the  temped  of  th<3  defart ; 
they  meet  the  rocks  without  fear,  and  overturn  the 
woods. — But  let  us  move  in  our  flrengih^  flow  as 
a  gathered  cloud. — Then  fhall  the  mighty  tremble; 
the  fpear  fhall  fall  from  the  hand  of  the  valiant. — 
We  fee  the  cloud  of  death  they  will  fay,  while 
fliadows  fiy  over  their  face.  Fingal  will  mourn  in 
his  age,  and  fee  his  flying  fame. — The  fteps  of  his 
chiefs  will  ceafe  in  Morven  :  the  mofs  of  years  fhall 
grow  in  Selma. 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like 
the  cloud  of  a  (hower  :  it  (lands  dark  on  Cromla, 
till  the  lightning  burftsits  fide  ;  the  valley  gleams 
with  red  light  ;  the  fpirits  of  the  {lorm  rejoice. 
So  (lood  the  filent  king  of  Temora  ;  at  length 
his  words  are  heard. 

Spread  the  feaft  on  Moi-lena  :  let  my  hundred 
bards  attend.  Thou,  red-hair'd  Olla,  take  the  harp 
of  the  king.  Go  to  Ofc»r  chief  of  fwords,  and 
bid  him  to  our  feaft.  To-day  we  feaft  and  hear 
the  fong  ;  to-morrow  break  the  fpears.  Tell  him 
that  I  have  raifed  the  tomb  of  Cathol  *  ;  that 
bards  have  fung  to  his  ghoft. — Tell  him  that  Cair' 
bar  has  heard  his  fame  at  the  ftream  of  refounding 

*  Cathol  the  Ton  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  mur- 
dered by  Cairbar,  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of 
Cormac.  Ke  had  attended  Ofcar  to  the  nvar  of  Innis- 
thonay  where  they  contraded  a  great  friendfhip  for  one 
another.  Ofcar,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cathol, 
had  fent  a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he  pru- 
dently declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  agatnfl: 
Ofcar,  and  had  beforehand  contrived  to  kill  him  at  the 
feaft,  to  which  be  here  invites  him. 

C  4  Carun. 
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Carun  *.  Cathmor  f  is  not  here,  Borbar-duthul's 
generous  race.  He  is  not  here  with  his  thoufands, 
and  our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  ftrifc. 
at  the  feaft  :  his  foul  is  bright  as  that  (un.  But 
Cairbar  fhall  fight  with  Ofcar,  chiefs  of  the  woody 
Temora  !  His  words  for  Cathol  were  many  ;  the 
wrath  of  Cairbar  burns.  He  fhall  fall  on  Moi- 
lena  :  my  fame  fhall  rife  in  blood. 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy.  They, 
fpread  over  Mci-lena.  The  feaft  of  iliells  is 
prepared.  The  fongs  of  bards  are  ralfed.  Wc 
heard  ^  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft  :  we  thought 

that 


*  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  agalnfl:  Caros,  ^in^ 
bf  Jbips  j  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Cat  aufius 
the  ufurper. 

'[  CathfTiOr,  great  in  battle^  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul, 
2nd  brother  of  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland,  had,  be'^cre  the 
infurrettion  of  the  rirbol^)  paffed  over  into  Innis-huna, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  South- Britain,  to  affill:  Connior 
king  of  that  place  againft  his  enemies.  Cathmor  was  fuc- 
cefsfulin  the  war,  but  in  the  courfe  of  it,  Conmor  was 
ci:her  kilied,  or  died  a  natural  death.  Cairbar,  upon  in- 
lelilgence  of  the  defigns  of  FIngai  to  dethrone  him,  had 
difoatched  a  meiTenger  for  Cathmor,  who  returned  into 
Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's- abfence, 
to  perpetrate  his  ungenerous  defigns  again-l  Ofcar ;  for 
the  noble  fpiiit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  prefenc,  would 
not  have  permitted  the  laws  of  that  hofpiiality,  for  which 
he  wasfo  renov/ned  himfelf,  to  be  violated.  1  he  brothers 
form  a  contra't  :  we  do  not  deteit  the  mean  foul  of  Cair- 
bar more,  than  we  ad.iiire  the  difmcerelted  and  generous 
mind  of  Cathmor. 

X  Fi;ual's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's- 
camp.     The  character  given  of  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to 

the 
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that  mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cathmor  the  friend 
of  Grangers  !   the  brother  of  red-haired  Cairbair. 

Their 

the  times.  Some,  through  o(^entation,  were  hofpitable ; 
and  others  fell  naturally  into  a  cuftom  handed  down  from 
iheir  anceftors.  But  what  marks  ftrongly  the  charader 
of  Cathmor,  is  hisaverfion  to  praife  ;  for  he  is  reprefent- 
ed  to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guefts ; 
which  Is  ftlll  a  higher  degree  of  generofity  than  that  of 
Ax}'!us  in  Homer  :  for  the  poet  does  not  fay,  but  the  good 
man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  have  heard 
with  pleafure  the  praife  bellowed  on  him  by  the  people  he 
entertained. 

No  nation  in  the  work!  carried  hofprtality  to  a  greater 
length  than  the  ancient  Scots.  It  was  even  infamous,  for 
many  ages,  in  n  man  of  condition,  to  have  the  door  of 
his  houiefhut  at  all,  lest,  as  the  bards  exprefs  it,  thk 

STRANGER  SHOULD  COME  AND  BEHOLD  KIS  CON 

TRACT  ED  SOUL.  Somc  of  thc  chicfs  were  poffeiTed  of 
this  hofpitabiediipofiuon  to  an  extravagant  degree;  and 
the  bards,  perhaps  upon  a  private  account,  never  failed 
to  recommend  it,  in  their  eiilogiuins.  Ce.Ti-uia  na  i^ai\ 
or  tie  point  to  'uuhich  all  the  roads  of  the  Jlrangers  lead, 
was  an  invariable  epithet  given  by  them  to  the  chiefs  j  on 
the  contrary,  they  dilllngulllied  the  inhofpltable  by  the 
title  of  the  cloud  tvhich  the  grangers  Jhim.  This  laft 
however  was  fo  uncommon-,  that  in  all  the  old  poems  I 
have  ever  m.et  v^'ith,  1  found  bm  one  man  branded  with 
this  ignominious  appellation  ;  and  that  perhaps,  only 
founded  upon  a  private  quarrel,  which  fubfilled  between 
him  and  the  patron  of  the  bard,  who  wrote  the  poem- 

We  haveaftory  of  this  hofpitable  nature  handed  down 
by  tradition,  concerning  one  of  the  firft  Earls  cf  Argyle, 
This  nobleman,  hearing  that  anirilhman,  of  great  quality, 
intended  to  make  him  a  vlfit,  v/ith  a  very  numerous  re- 
tinue of  his  friends  and  dependants,  burnt  the  cafHe  of 
Dunoia,  the  feat  of  histlimlly,  left  it  Ihould  be  too  fmall 
to  entertain  his  gue'ls,  and  received  the  irifti  in  tento  on 
the  jhore.  Extravagant  as  this  behaviour  might  feem  in 
C  5  oui 
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Their  fouls  were  not  the  fame.  The  light  of 
heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.  His  towers 
rofe  on  the  banks  of  Atha  :  feven  paths  led  to  his 
halls.     Seven  chiefs  flood  on  the  paths,  and  called 

our  days,  it  feems,  it  was  admired  and  applauded  in  thofe 
times  of  hofpitalitj,  and  the  Earl  acquired  confiderabic 
fame  by  it,  in  the  fongs  of  the  bards 

The  open  comnmnication  with  one  another,  which 
was  the  confequence  of  their  hofpitalicy,  did  not  a  little 
tend  to  improve  the  underftanding  and  enlarge  the  ideas 
of  the  ancient  Scots.  It  is  to  thiscaufe,  we  muft  attri- 
bute that  fagacity  and  fenfe,  which  the  common  people, 
in  the  highlands,  polfefs,  ftill,  in  a  degree  iuperior  even 
to  the  vulgar  of  more  polifhed  countries.  When  men 
are  crowded  together  in  great  cities  they  fee  indeed  many 
people,  but  are  acquainted  with  few.  They  naturally  form 
themfclves  into  fmall  focieties,  and  their  knowledge  fcarce 
extends  beyond  the  alley  or  ftreet  they  live  ia  :  add  to  this 
that  the  very  employment  of  a  mechanic  tends  to  con- 
trail the  mind.  The  ideas  of  a  pcafant  are  fiill  more  con- 
fined. His  knowledge  is  circumfcribed  v»nthin  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  acres  ;  or,  at  moil,  extends  no  further  than 
the  neareft:  market-tov.'n.  The  manner  of  life  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  is  very  different  from 
thefe.  As  their  fields  are  barren,  they  have  fcarce  any 
domeftick  employment.  Their  time  is  fpent  therefore  in 
an  extenfive  wildernefs,  where  they  feed  their  cattle,  and 
thefe,  by  ll raying  far  and  wide,  carry  their  keepers  after 
them  at  times,  to  all  the  different  fettlements  of  the  clans. 
There  they  are  received  with  hofpitallty  and  good  cheer, 
which,  as  they  tend  to  difplay  the  minds  of  the  hofts, 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  guefrs  to  make  their  obferva- 
tions  on  the  different  characters  of  menj  which  is  the 
true  fource  of  knowledge  and  acquired  fenie.  Hence  it 
is  that  a  common  highlander  is  acquainted  with  a  greater 
number  of  charadters,  than  any  of  his  own  ra.nk  living  in 
the  moil  populous  cities. 

the 
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the  flranger  to  the  feafl: !  But  Cathmor   dwelt  in^ 
the  wood  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praife. 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to' . 
Cairbar's  feaft.  Three  hundred  warriors  flrode 
along  Mci-Iena  of  the  ftreams.  The  grey  dogs 
bounded  on  the  heath,  their  howling  reached  .af^r. 
Fingal  faw  the  departing  here,:  The.  foul  of  the 
king  was  fad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's  glooipy 
thoughts,  amidH:  the  feail  of  fhells. 

AIy  fon  raifed  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac :  an 
hundred  bards  met  hira  with  fongs.  Cairbar  con- 
cealed with  fmiles  the  death  that  was  dark  in  his 
foul.  The  feafl  is  fpread,  .the  fhells  refound :  joy 
brightens  the  face  of  the  hofr.  But  it  was  like  the 
parting  beam  of  the  fun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his 
red  head,  in  a  dorm. 

Cairbar  rofe  in  his  arms  ;  darknefs  gathered 
on  his  brow.  The  hundred  harps  ceafed  at  once. 
The  clang  of  fbields  was  heard.  Far  diftant  on 
the  heath  Olla  raifed  his  fong  of  woe.  My  fon 
knew  the  fign  of  death  :  and  riling  feized  his 
fpear. 

Oscar!  faid   the  .dark-red  Cairbar,    I  behold 

*  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  perfon  al- 
ready in  his  power,  it  was  ufual  to  fignlfy  that  his  death 
was  intended,  by  the  found  of  a  ihieid  flruck  with  the 
hiunt  end  of  a  fpear  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  bard  at  a 
dillance  raifed  the  ^vW^-yi/'^g-.  A  ceremony  of  another 
kind  was  long  u fed  in  Scotland  upon  fuch  occafions.  Every 
body  has  heard  that  a  bull's  head  was  ferved  up  to  Lord 
DougUs  in  the  cafble  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  certain  fignal  of 
his  approaching  death. 

the 
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the  fpear  *  of  Innisfail.  The  fpear  of  Temora  f 
ghtters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  woody  Morven  !  It  was- 
the  pride  of  an  hundred  %  kings,  the  death  of  he- 
roes of  old.  Yield  it,  fon  of  OlTian,  yield  it  to 
car-borne  Cairbar. 

Shall  I  yield,  Ofcar  replied,  the  gift  of  Erin's 
injured  king  :  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cormac,  when 
Ofcar  fcattered  his  foes  ?  I  came  to  Cormac's  halls 
of  joy,  wKen  Swaran  fled  from  Fingal.  Gladhcfs 
rofe  in  the  face  of  youth  :  he  gave  the  fpear  of 
Temora,  Nor  did  he  give  it  to  the  feeble,  O  Cair- 
bar, neither  to  the  weak  in  foul.  The  darknefs . 
of  thy  face  is  no  ftorm  to  me  ;  nor  are  thine  eyes 
the  flames  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clanging 
ihield  ?  Tremble  I  at  Olla's  fong  ?  No  :  Cairbar, 
frighten  the  feeble  ;  Ofcar  is-  a  rock. 

And  v'Wt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear?  replied  the 
rifing  pride  of  Cairbar.  Are  thy  words  fo  mighty 
becaufe  Fingal  is  near  ?  Fingal  with  aged  locks 
from  Morven's  hundred  groves  !  He  has  fought 
■vv'Ith  little  men.     But   he  mufl  vanlfn  befo-fe  Cair- 

*  Cormac,  the  Ton  of  Arth,  had  given  the  fpear, 
■which  is  here  the  fcujidation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Ofcar 
^'hen  became  to  congratulate  him,  upon  Swaran's  being 
€jfpel!ed  from  Ireland. 

-f  Ti'-m6r-ri',  lie  boufe  of  the  -jreat  kifig,  the  name 
of  the  royal  palace  of  the  fupremc  kings  of  Ireland. 

;j:  Hundred  be/e  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only 
intended  to  expetfs  a  great  many.  It  was  probably  the 
liypei^bolical  phrafes  of  bards,  that  gave  the  firfi:  hint  to 
the  Irifn  Senachies  to  place  the  origin  of  theif'  monarchy 
a  fo  reuiCts  a  period,  as  they  have  done. 
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bar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mift   before  the  winds  of 
Atha  *. 

Were  he  who  fought  with  little  men  near 
Atha's  darkening  chief :  Atha's  chief  would  yield 
green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rage.  Speak  not  of  the 
mighty,  O  Cairbar  !  but  turn  thy  fvvord  on  me. 
Our  ftrength  is  equal  :  but  Fingal  is  renowned  ! 
the  firft  of  mortal  men  ! 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs.  Their 
crowding  fleps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyes  roll 
in  fire.  A  thoufand  fwords  are  half  unflieathed. 
Red-haired  Olla  raifed  the  fong  of  battle :  the 
trembling  joy  of  Ofcar's  foul  arofe  :  the  wonted  joy 
cf  his  foul  when  Fingal's  horn  was  heard. 

Dark  as  the  fwelling  wave  of  ocean  before  the 
rifmg  winds,  when  it  bends  its  head  near  the  coafl: 
came  on  the  ho  ft  of  Cairbar. — Daughter  of  Tof- 
car  f  !  why  that  tear  ?  He  is  not  fallen  yet.  Many 
were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  before  my  hero  fell ! — ■ 
Behold  they  fall  before  my  fon  like  the  groves  in 
the  defart,  when  an  angry  ghofl  rufhes  through 
night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand ! 
Morlath  falls :  Maronnan  dies :.  Conachar  trembles 
in  his  blood.  Cairbar  fhrinks  before  Ofcar's  fword  ; 
and  creeps  in  darknefs  behind  his  ftpne.  He  lifted 
the  fpear  in  fecrer,  and  pierced  my  Ofcar's  fide; 
He  falls  forward  on  his  fhield  :  his  knee  fuftains  the 

*  Atha,  JhaHoiv  ri^er :  the  name  of  Calrbar's  feat  in 
Connaught. 

t  The  poet  means  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar^ 
to  whom  he  addrefled  that  part  of  the  posm,  which  re-r 
ia:ed  to  the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover. 

chit-f. 
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chief.  But  flill  liis  fpear  is  in  his  hand.— See  ^Icomy 
Cairbar  f  falls !  The  fteel  pierced  iiis  forehead, 
and  divided  his  red  hair  behind.     He  lay,  like   a 

iTiattered 

f  The  Trlfh  hiftorians  place  the  death  of  Calrbar,  in 
the  latter  end  cf  the  third  century  :  they  fay,  he  was  killed 
in  battle  againft  Ofcar  the  fon  of  OlTian,  but  deny  that  he 
fell  by  his  hand.  As  they  have  nothing  to  go  upon  but 
the  traditions  of  their  bards,  the  tranilator  thinks  that  the 
account  of  Oilian  is  as  probable  :  at  the  uorft,  it  is  but 
oppofing  one  tradition  to  another. 

It  is,  howe/er,  certain,  that  the  Iriih  hiilorians  difguife, 
in  fome  nieafure,  tliis  part  of  th^ir  hiltory.  An  Irifn  poem 
on  this  fubjeft,  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  fource  of 
their  information,  concerning  the  battle  of  Gahhra,  where 
Cairbar  fell,  is  juft  now  in  my  hands.  The  circumllances 
are  lefs  to  the  cifadvantage  of  the  character  of  Cairbar, 
than  thofe  related  by  Oiiian  As  a  tranflation  of  the  poem 
(-vvhich,  tho' evidently  no  very  ancient  compofition,  does 
not  want  poetical  merit)  v  ould  extend  this  note  to  too 
great  a  length,  I  iliaii  only  give  the  ilory  of  it,  in  brief,. 
with  fome  extracts  from  the  original  Irifh. 

Ofcar,  fays  the  Irifh  bard,  was  invited  to  a  feail:,  at 
Temora,  by  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland.  A  difpute  arofe  i^.e- 
tween  the  two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of  fpears, 
which  was  ufually  made,  between  the  guei'ts  and  their 
hoft,  upon  fuch  occafions.  In  the  couife  of  their  alter- 
cation, Cairbar  fald,  in  a  boarcfu!  manner,  that  he  would 
hunt  on  the  hills  of  Albion,  and  carry  the  fpoils  of  it  into 
Ireland,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
original  words  are  j 

Briathar  bi3?..i  fin  ;  Briathar  buan 

A  bhelreadh  an  Calrbre  rua', 

Gu  tuga'  fe  feaig,  agus  creach 

A  h'ALBiM  an  la  r  na  mhaireach. 
Ofcar  replied,  that,  the  next  day,  he  himfelf  would  carrf 
into  Albion  th?  fpoils  of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland  ;    in. 
Ipltc  of  the  ODDofition  of  Cairbar. 
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Shattered  rock,  which  Cromla  fhakes  from  its 
fliaggy  fide.  But  never  more  fiiall  Cfcar  rife  !  he 
leans  on  his  bofiy  fhield.  His  fpear  is  in  his  ter- 
rible hand  :  Erin's  fons  flood  diliani  and  dark.  Their 
fiiouts  arofe,  like  crowded  fireams,  and  Moi-lena 
echoed  wide. 

FiNGAL  heard  the  found  ;  and  took  his  father's 
fpear.  His  fteps  are  before  us  on  the  heath.  He 
fpokc  the  words  of  woe.  I  hear  the  noife  of  war. 
Young  Ofcar  is  alone.  Rife,  fons  of  Ivlorven  ; 
join  the  hero's  fword. 

OssiAN  rufhed  along  the  heath.  Fillan  bounded 
over  Moi-lena.  Fingal  flrode  in  his  flrength,  and 
the  light  of  his  fhield  is  terrible.  The  fons  of  Erin 
fav.- it  far  diflant ;  they  trembled  in  their  fouls. 
They  knew  that  the  wrath  of  the  king  arofe  :  and 
they  forefaw  their  death.  We  firft  arrived  ;  we 
fought ;  and  Erin's  chiefs  withflood  our  rae;e.  But 
when  the  king  came,  in  the   found  of  his  courfe, 

Briathnr  eile  an  aghal'  fin 

A  bheirea'  an  t'  Ofcar,  og,  calma 

Gu  n  tugadh  fe  fealg  agus  creach 

Do  dh'ALBiN  an  I'ar  na  mhaireach,  Src. 
Ofcar,  in  confequence  of  his  threats,  began  to  Jav  vvafte 
Ireland;  but  as  he  returned  with  the  fpoil  into'uilter, 
thro'  the  narrow  pafs  of  Gabhra  {Caoil ghlen  Ghahhra) 
he  was  met,  by  Cairbar,  and  a  battle  enliied,  in  which 
both  the  heroes  fe'l  by  mutual  v/ounds.  The  bard  gives 
a  very  curious  itll  of  the  followers  of  Ofcar,  as  they 
marched  to  battle.  They  appear  to  have  been  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  commanded,  as  the  poet  exprelfes  it,  by 
f've  heroes  of  the  b 'sod  of  kings.  This  poem  mentions 
Fingal,  as  arriving  from  Scotland,  before  Ofcar  died  of 
ills  wounds. 

wha  t 
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what    heart    of  ileel   could    fland  !   Erin  fied  ovck 

Moi-lena.     Death  purfued  their  flight. 

We  faw  Ofcar  on  his  fhield.  We  fuw  his  bloc4 
around.  Silence  darkened  every  face.  E?xh  turned 
his  back  and  wept.  The  king  ilrovc  to  hide  his 
tears.  His  grey  beard  whiftied  in  the  wind.  He 
bends  his  head  above  his  foa.  His' words  are  mixed 
with  fighs. 

And  art  thoa  falien,  Orcar,  in  the  midil  of  ihy 
cGurle  ?  the  heart  oi'the  rt::ed  Deats  over  thee  !  lie 
fees  thy  coming  wars.  The  wars  uh.icii  ought  to 
come  he  beholds,  but  they  are  cut  cil  horn  ihv 
fame.  When  ftiall  joy  dwell  at  Sclma?  When 
(ball  grief  depart  from  Morven  .?  My- fons  fall  by 
degrees :  Fingal  fhall  be  the  laft  of  his-racc.  The 
fame  which  I  have  received  fhall  pafs  away :  my 
age  will  be  without  friends.  1  {hail  fit  a  grey  cloud 
in  my  hall :  nor  fliall  I  hear  the  return  cf  a  fon,  in 
the  midfl:  of  his  fou^.di^g  arms.  vVeep,  ye  heroes 
of  Morven  !  never  more  fnall  Ofcar  rife  ! 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal ;  dear  was  the  hero 
to  their  fouls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and  the  foes 
vaniilied  ;  he-  returned,  in  peace,  amidfi  their  joy. 
No  father  mourned  his  fon  flain  in  youth  ;  no  bro- 
ther his  brother  of  love.  They  fell,  without  tears, 
for  the  chief  of  the  people  was  low!  Bran*  is 
howling  at  his  feet :  gloomy  Luath  is  fad,    for  he 

*  Bran  was  one  of  Fingal'sdogs. — He  was  fo  remark- 
able for  his  flcetnefs,  that  the  poer,  in  a  piece  which  is 
not  jufh  now  in  the  tranflator's  hands,  has  given  him  the 
fame  properties  with  Virgil's  Camilla.  Bran  fignifies  « 
mountain-ftream. 

had 
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had  often  led  them  to  the  chafe ;   to   the  bounding 
roe  of  the  defart. 

When  Ofcar/aw  his  friends  around,  his  white 
bread  rofe  with  fighs. — The  groans,  he  faid,  of 
aged  chiefs ;  the  howling  of  my  dogs  :  the  fudden 
burlb  of  the  fong  of  grief,  have  melted  Ofcar's  fcul. 
My  foul,  that  never  melted  before  ;  it  was  like  the 
fleel  of  my  fword. — Ollian,  carry  me  to  my  hills  • 
Raife  the  ftones  of  my  renown.  Place  the  horn  o* 
^e  deer,  and  my  fword  within  my  narrow  dwell- 
ing.— The  torrent  hereafter  may  raife  the  earth : 
the  hunter  may  find  the  fteel  and  fay,  "  This  has 
"  been  Ofcar's  fword." 

And  fallefl  thou,  fon  of  my  fame  I  And  (hall  I 
never  fee  thee,  Ofcar  !  When  others  hear  of  their 
fons,  I  fhali  not  hear  of  thee.  The  mofs  is  on  thy 
four  grey  flones ;  the  mournful  wind  is  there. 
The  battle  fhall  be  fought  without  him  :  he  fhall 
not  purfue  the  dark- brown  hinds.  When  the  war- 
rior returns  from  battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands ; 
1  have  feen  a  tomb,  he  will  fay,  by  the  roaring 
ftream,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a  chief.  Pie  fell  by 
car-borne  Ofcar,  the  firft  of  mortal  men. — I,  per- 
haps, Ihail  hear  his  voice;  and  a  beam  of  joy  will 
rife  in  my  foul. 

The  night  would  have  defcendcd  in  forrow,  and 
morning  returned  in  the  fhadow  of  grief:  our  chiefs 
would  have  flood  like  cold  dropping  rocks  on  Moi- 
lena,  and  have  forgot  the  v/ar,  did  not  the  king  dif- 
pcrfe  his  grief,  and  raife  his  mighty  voice.  The 
chiefs,  as  new-wakened  from  dreams,  lift  up  their 
headi  arou.nd. 

Plow 
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How  long  on  Moi-lena  fhall  we  weep  ;  or  pour 
our  tears  in  Ullin  r  The  mighty  will  not  return, 
Ofcar  fhall  not  rife  in  his  firength.  The  valiant 
muft  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more  known  on  his 
hills. — Where  are  our  fathers,  O  warriors!  the 
chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  r  They  have  fet  like  ilars 
that  have  (lione,  we  only  hear  the  found  of  their 
praife.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their  day,  the 
terror  of  other  times.  Thus  fhall  we  pafs,  O 
warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  be 
renowned  when  we  may  ;  and  leave  our  fame  be- 
hind us,  like  the  lafl:  beams  of  the  fun,  when  I:e 
bides  his  red  head  in  the  wefl;. 

Ullin,  my  aged  bard!  take  the  fhip  of  the 
king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Seima  of  harps.  Let  the 
daughters  of  Morven  weep.  We  (hall  fight  in. 
Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of 
my  years  begin  to  fail :  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my 
arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to  re- 
ceive their  grey-hair'd  fon.  But,  before  I  go  hence, 
one  beam  of  fame  fhall  rife:  fo  fhall  my  days  end, 
as  my  years  began,  in  fame  :  my  life  fliall  be  one 
ftream  of  light  to  bards  of  other  times. 

Ullin  rais'd  his  white  fails :  the  wind  of  the 
fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves  to- 
wards Selma. — ''•'  I  remained  in  my  grief,  but  my 
words  were  not  heard. — The  feafl  is  fpread  on  Moi- 
lena  :  an  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cair- 
bar  :  but  no  fong  is  raifcd  over  the  chief;  for  his 
foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.    The  bards  remcm- 

*    The  poet  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon. 

be  red 
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bered  the  fall  of  Cormac  !  what  could  they  fay  in 
Cairbar's  praife  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of 
an  hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath  a  tree. 
Old  Althan  *  (bod  in  the  midrt.  He  told  the  tale 
of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan  the  fon  of  Conachar, 
the  friend  of  car-borne  CuchuUin:  he  dwelt  with 
Cormac  in  windy  Temcra,  when  Semo's  Ion  /ought 
with  generous  Torlath. — I'he  tale  of  Althan  was 
mournful,  and  the  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

t  The  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Dora  %.  Grey 
evening  began  to  defcend.  Temora's  woods  ih.ock 
with  the  blaft  of  the  unconftant  wind.  A  cloud,  a 
length,  gathered  in  the  well,  and  a  red  (lar  looked 
from  behind  its  edge.  I  ftood  in  the  wood  alone, 
and  faw  a  ghoft  on  the  darkening  air.  Kis  ilride  ex- 
tended from  hill  to  hill :  his  fhield  was  dim  on  his 
fide.  It  was  the  fon  of  Semo  :  I  knew  the  warrior's 
face.  But  he  pafled  away  in  his  blaft  ;_and  all  was 
dark  around. — My  foul  was  fad.  1  went  to  the  hal 
offneHs.  A  thoufand  lights  arofe:  the  hundred 
bard5  had  flrung  the  harp.  Cormac  flood  in  the 
mldfl,  like  tlie  morning'  £lar,  when  it  rejoices  on 
the.eaflern  hill,  and  its  young  beams  are  bathed  in 

*  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  hard  of 
Aith  king  of  Ireland.  After  the  death  of  Arth,  Althan 
attended  his  fon  Cormac,  and  was  prefent  at  his  death.— 
He  had  made  his  efcape  from  Cairbar,  by  the  means  of 
Cathmor.  and  coming  to  F'ingal,  related,  as  here,  the 
dznih  of  his  mailer  Cormac. 

f  Althan  fpeaks. 

X   Doira,  ihe  iMoody  fide  of  a   mountain;  it  is  here  a 

iliowers. 
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fhowers. — The  fword  of  Artho  *  wa?  in  the  hand 
of  the  king ;  and  he  looked  with  joy  on  its  polifhed 
finds :  thrice  he  attempted  to  draw  it,  and  thrice 
he  failed  ;  his  yellow  locks  are  fpread  on  his  fhoul- 
ders :  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red. — I  mourned  over 
the  beam  of  youth,  for  he  was  foon  to  k(. 

Althan!  he  faid,  with  a  fmile,  haft  thou  be- 
held my  father ;  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the  king, 
furely  his  arm  was  ftrong.  O  that  I  were  like  him 
in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his  wrath  arofe  !  then 
would  I  have  met,  like  Cuchullin,  the  car-borre 
Ton  of  Cantela  !  But  years  may  come  on,  O  Al- 
than !  and  my  arm  be  ftrono:. — Haft  thou  heard  of 
Semo's  fon,  the  chief  of  high  Temora  ?  He  might 
have  returned  with  his  fame ;  for  lie  promifed  to 
return  to-night.  My  bards  wait  him  with  fongs  ; 
my  feaft  is  fpread  in  1  emora. 

I  HEARD  the  king  in  fdence.  My  tears  began 
to  flow.  Ihid  them  with  my  aged  locks;  but  he 
perceived  my  grief. 

Son  of  Conachar  !  lie  faid,  Is  the  king  cf 
I'ura  t  low  ?  Why  burfts  thy  figh  in  fecret  ?  And 
why  defcends  the  tear? — Comes  the  car-borne 
Torlath  ?  Or  the  found  of  the  red-haired  Cairbar  ? 
—They  come  ! — for  1  behold  thy  grief.  Molly 
Tura's  king  is  low  !  —Shall  I  not  rufh  to  battle  ?— 

*  Arth,  or  Artho,  the  father  of  Corniac  king  of  Ire- 
land. 

i  Cuchullin  is  called  the  king  of  Tura  from  a  caftle  of. 
tliat  name  on  the  coail  of  UUler,  where  he  dwelt,  before 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  in 
the  minority  of  Corniac. 

But, 
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But  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  ! — O  had  mine  arm  the 
ftrength  of  Cuchullin,  foon  would  Cairbar  fly;  the 
fame  of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed  ;  and  the 
deeds  of  other  times ! 

He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down,  from 
both  his  fparkling  eyes, — Grief  faddens  round:  the 
bards  bend  forward,  from  their  hundred  harps. 
The  lone  blaft  touched  their  trembling  firings. 
The  found  *  is  fad  and  low. 

A  VOICE  is  heard  at  a  diftance,  as  of  one  in  grief; 
it  was  Carril  of  other  times,  who  came  from  dark 
Siimora  f . — He  told  of  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  and 
of  his  mighty  deeds.  I'he  people  were  fcattered 
round  his  tomb :  their  arms  lay  on  the  ground. 
They  had  forgot  the  war,  for  he,  their  fire,  was 
feen  no  more. 

But  who,  faid  the  foft-voiccd  Carril,  come  like 
the  bounding  roes  ?  their  ftature  is  like  the  young 
trees  of  the  plain,  growing  in  a  fhower  : — Soft  and 
ruddy  are  their  cheeks ;  but  fearlefs  fouls  look  forth 
from  their  eyes  ? — Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  X, 
the  car-borne  chiefs  of  Etha  ?  The  people  rife  on 

every 

*  That  prophet'c  fouBd,  mentioned  in  other  poems, 
whic^  the  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before  the  death  of 
a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned.  It  is  here  an  omen  of 
the  death  of  Cormac,  which,  foonafter,  followed, 

•f-  Siimora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  which  Cuchullin 
v/as  killed. 

X  Ufnoth  chief  of  Etha,  a  didrift  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Scotland,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos  and  Ardan, 
by  Sliflama  the  fifter  of  Cuchullin.  The  three  brothers, 
when  very  young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  fa- 
ther, 
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€very  fide,  like  the  llrength  of  an  half-extlnguifhed 
iirc,  when  the  winds  come,  fudden,  from  the  de- 
part, on  their  ruHling  wings. — The  found  of  Caith- 
bat's  *  fhield  was  heard.  The  heroes  faw  Cu- 
chuUinf  in  Nathos.  So  rolled  his  fparkhng  eyes : 
his  fteps  were  fuch  on  heath. — Battles  are  fought  at 
.Lego:  the  fword  of  Nathos  prevails.  Soon  {halt 
thou  behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Temora  of 
Groves ! 

And  foon  may  I  behold  the  chief!  replied  the 
blue  eyed  king.  But  my  foul  is  fad  for  Cuchullin; 
his  voice  was  pleafant  in  mine  ear.— Often  have 
we  moved,  on  Dor^,  tp  the  chace  of  the  dark-brown 
hinds:  his  bow  was  unerring  on  the  mountains. — 
He  fpoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds  of 
my  fathers ;  and  I  felt  my  joy. — But  fit  thou  at 
the  feaft,  O  bard,  I   have  often  heard  thy  voice. 

ther,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms  under  their  uncle,  whofe 
military  fame  wns  very  great  in  that  kingdom.  They  had 
juft  arrived  in  UJlter  v/hen  the  news  ot  Cuchullin's  dearh 
arrived.  Nathos,  the  eideft  of  the  three  brothers,  took 
the  command  of  Cuchullin's  army, and  made  head  againll 
Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha.  Cairhar  having,  at  iaii,  mur- 
dered young  king  Cormac,  at  Temora,  the  army  of  Na- 
thos fhifted  fides,  and  the  brothers  were  obliged  to  return 
into  Ulfter.  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland.  The 
fecuel  ot  iheir  mournful  ftory  is  related,  at  large,  In  the 
poem  of  Dar-thu!a,  piiblifhed  in  the  former  colledion. 

*  Caichbait  was  grfmcifather  ro  Cuchullin;  and  his 
fhield  was  made  ufe  of  to  alarm  hispoiteiity  to  the  battles 
of  the  family. 

f  I'hat  is,  they  faw  a  manifeil  likenefs  betv/een  the 
perfon  of  Natho^j  and  Cuchullin. 

Sing 
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Sing  in  the  praife  of  Cuchullin  ;  and  of  that  mighty 
flranger  *". 

Day  rofe  on  woody  Temora,  with  all  the  beams 
of  the  eaft.  Trathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  Ton  of 
old  Geilama  f. — I  behold,  he  faid,  a  dark  cloud  in 
the  defart,  king  of  Tnnisfaii  !  a  cloud  it  Teemed  at 
firfl,  but  now  a  croud  of  men.  One  ftrides  before 
tliem  in  his  flrength  ;  his  red  hair  flies  in  wind. 
His  fliield  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  ead.  His 
fpear  is  in  his  hand. 

Call  him  to  the  feaft  of  Temora,  replied  the 
king  of  Erin.  My  hall  is  the  houfe  of  lirangers, 
fon  of  the  generous  Geliama  ! — Perhaps  it  is  the 
chief  of  Etha,  coming  in  the  found  of  his  renown. 
— Hail,  mighty  %  flranger,  art  thou  of  the  friends 
of  Cormac  ? — But  Carril,  he  is  dark,  and  unlovely  ; 
and  he  draws  his  fword.  Is  that  the  fon  of  Ufnoth, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  ? 

It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  faid  Carril,  but  the 
chief  of  Atha. — Why  comeft  thou  in  thy  arms  to 
Temora,  Cairbar  of  the  gloomy  brow  ?  Let  net 
thy  fword  rife  againft  Cormac  !  Whither  doft  thou 
turn  thy  fpeed  ? 

He  pafled  on  in  his  darknefs,  and  feized  the  hand 
oi  the  king.  Cormac  forefaw  liis  death,  and  the 
rage  of  his  eyes  arofe. — Retire,  thou  gloomy  chief 
ot  Atha  ;  Naihos    comes    with  battle. — Thcu  art 

*  Nathos  the  fon  of  Ufnoth. 

f  Geal-laniha,  ivkite-handed. 

X  From  this  expreflion,  we  underftand,  that  Cairbar 
had  entered  the  palace  of  Temora,  in  the  midft  of  Cor- 
inac'a  fpeech. 

boia 
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bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his  arm  is  weak. — The 
fword  entered  the  fide  of  the  king :  he  fell  in  the 
halls  of  his  fathers  His  fair  hair  is  in  the  dufu 
His  blood  is  fmoaking  round. 

And  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  *,  O  fon  of 
noble  Artho  ?  The  fhield  of  Cuchu!!"n  was  not 
near.  Nor  the  fpear  of  thy  father.  A'lournful  are 
the  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of  the  people 
.is  low  ! — Bleft  be  thy  foul,  O  Cormac  I  thou  art 
darkened  in  thy  youth. 

My  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar,  and  he 
clofed  us  f  in  the  midft  of  darknefs.  He  feared  to 
(Iretch  his  fword  to  the  bards  Xj  though  his  foul 
was  dark.  Long  had  we  pined  alone  :  at  length, 
the  noble  Cathmor  jj  came. — He  heard  our  voice 
from  the  cave ;  he  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on 
Cairbar. 

Chief  of  Atha!  he  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou 
pain  my  foul }  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the 
defart ;  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark. — But  thou  art 
the  brother  of  Cathincr,  and  he  will  fight  thy  bat- 

*  Althan  fpeaks. 

•f  That  is,  himfelf  nnd  Carril,  as  it  afterwards  appears. 

"l  The  perfons  of  the  bards  v.ere  fo  facred,  that  even 
he,  who  had  juft  muideved  his  fovereign,  feared  to  kill 
them 

jl  Cathmor  sppeais  the  fnaie  difinterefbed  hereupon 
every  occafion.  His  hunKUiity  and  generofity  were  un- 
paraiiclled  :  ia  fhort.  he  had  no  fault,  but  roo  much  at- 
tachment to  fo  bad  a  brother  as  Cairbar.  His  family  con- 
ne(5lion  with  Cairbar  prevails,  as  he  expreifes  it,  over  every 
other  confideration,  and  makes  him  engage  in  a  war,  of 
which  he  did  not  approve, 

tlcw 
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ties.— But  Cathmor's  foul  is  not  like  thine,  thou 
feeble  hand  of  w:^r !  The  light  of  my  bofom  is 
ftained  with  thy  deeds :  the  bards  will  not  fing  of 
my  renown.  They  may  fay,  •'  Cathmor  was 
brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar."  They 
will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  ijlence  :  my  fame  (hall 
not  be  heard. — Cairbar  !  loofe  the  bards :  they  are 
the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  fliall  be  heard 
in  other  years ;  after  the  kings  of  Temora  have 
failed. ^ 

We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief.  We 
faw  him  in  his  {Irength.  He  was  like  thy  youth, 
O  Fingal,  when  thou  firfl  didft  lift  the  fpear. — His 
face  was  like  the  plain  of  the  fun,  when  it  is  bright : 
no  darknefs  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came 
with  his  thoufands  to  UUin ;  to  aid  the  red-haired 
Cairbar  :  and  now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death, 
O  king  of  woody  Morven. 

And  let  him  come,  replied  the  king  ;  I  love  a 
foe  like  Cathm.or.  His  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  is 
ftrong,  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. — But  the  little 
foul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marfliy  lake : 
it  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds  fhould 
meet  it  there  :  its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave,  it  fends 
forth  the  dart  of  death. 

Our  young  heroes,  O  v^rriors,  are  like  the  re- 
1  nown  of  our  fathers. — They  fight  in  youth  ;  they 
fall :  their  names  are  in  the  fong.  Fingal  is  amidfl 
his  darkening  years.  He  muft  not  fall,  as  an  aged 
oak,  acr^fs  a  fecret  flream.  Near  it  are  the  fteps 
of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  beneath  the  wind.  **  How 
has  that  tree  fallen  ?"  He,  whiflling,  ftrides  along. 
D  Raise 
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Raise  the  fong  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven, 
that  our  fouls  may  forget  the  paft. — The  red  ftars 
look  on  us  from  the  clouds,  and  filently  defcend. 
Soon  fliall  the  grey  beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and 
fhevv  us  the  foes  of  Cormac. — Fillan  !  take  the 
fpear  of  the  king  ;  go  to  Mora's  dark-brown  fide. 
Let  thine  eyes  travel  over  the  heath,  like  flames  of 
fire.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal,  and  the  courfe 
of  generous  Cathmor.  I  hear  a  diftant  found,  like 
the  falling  of  rocks  in  the  defart. — But  ftrike  thou 
thy  fhield,  at  times,  that  they  may  not  come 
through  night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe. — I 
begin  to  be  alone,  my  fon,  and  I  dread  the  fall  of 
my  renown. 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king  leaned 
on  the  fhield  of  Trenmor.' — Sleep  defcended  on  his 
eyes,  and  his  future  battles  rofe  in  his  dreams. 
The  hofl  are  fleeping  around.  Dark-haired  Fillan 
obferved  the  foe.  His  fteps  are  on  a  diflant  hill: 
we  hear,  at  times,  his  clanging  ftiield. 
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This  book  opens,  we  may  fuppofe,  about  midnight, 
with  a  foliloquy  of  Oflian,  who  had  retired,  from  the 
reftof  the  army,  to  mourn  for  his  fon  Ofcar.  Upon 
hearing  the  noife  of  Cathmor's  army  approaching,  he 
went  to  find  out  his  brother  P'lJian,  who  kept  the  watch, 
on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in  the  front  of  Fingal's  army.  In 
the  converfation  of  the  brothers,  the  epifode  of  Conar, 
the  fon  of  Trenmor,  who  was  the  firft  king  of  Ireland, 
is  introduced,  which  lays  open  the  origin  ot  the  contells 
between  the  Gael  and  Firbolg,  the  two  nations  who  firft 
polTefled  themfelves  of  that  ifland.  Oflian  kindles  a 
fire  on  Mora  j  upon  which  Cathmor  defifted  from  the 
defign  he  had  formed  of  furprifing  the  army  of  the 
Caledonians.  He  calls  a  council  of  his  chiefs  j  repri- 
mands Foldath  for  advifing  a  night-attack,  as  the  Irilh 
army  were  fo  much  fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy. 
The  bard  Fonar  introduces  the  ftory  of  Crothar,  the 
anceftor  of  the  king,  which  throws  further  light  on  the 
hiftory  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pretenfions  of  the 
family  of  Atha,  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The 
Irifli  chiefs  lie  down  to  reft,  and  Cathmor  himfelf  un- 
dertakes the  watch.  In  his  circuit,  round  the  army, 
he  is  met  by  Oflian.  The  interview  of  the  two  heroes 
is  defcribed.  Cathmor  obtains  a  promife  from  Oflian, 
to  order  a  funeral  elegy  to  be  fung  over  the  grave  of 
Cairbar ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the 
fouls  of  the  dead  could  not  be  happy,  till  their  elegies 
were  fung  by  a  bard.  Morning  comes.  Cathmor  and 
Oflian  part ;  and  the  latter,  cafually  meeting  with 
Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  fends  that  bard,  with  a  fu- 
aeral  fong,  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 
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*T7  A  THE  R  of  heroes,  Trenmor  !  dweller  of 
<*•  eddying  winds  !  where  the  dark-red  courfe  of 
thunder  marks  the  troubled  clouds !  Open  thou  thy 
ftornny  halls,  and  let  the  bards  of  old  be  near  :  let 
them  draw  near,  with  their  fongs  and  their  half 
viewlefs  harps.  No  dweller  of  mifty  valley  comes  ; 
no  hunter  unknown  at  his  ftreams ;  but  the  car- 
borne 

*  AddrefTes  to  the  fpirits  of  deceafed  warriors  are  com- 
mon, in  the  compofitions  of  OfTian.  He,  however,  ex- 
prefles  them  in  fuch  language  as  prevents  all  fufpicion  of 
his  paying  divine  honours  to  the  dead,  as  was  ufual  a- 
mong  other  unenlightened  nations. — From  the  fequei  of 
this  apoftrophe,  it  appears,  that  Ollian  had  retired  from 
the  reft  of  the  army  to  mourn,  in  fecret,  over  the  death 
of  his  fon  Ofcar.  This  indiretl  method  of  narration  has 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  Drama,  and  is  more  forcible 
than  a  regular  hiilorical  chain  of  circumftances.  The 
abrupt  manner  of  Ollian  may  often  render  him  obfcure  to 
inattentive  readers.  Thofe  who  retain  his  poems,  on  me- 
mory, feem  to  be  fenfible  of  this  ;  and  ul'ually  give  the 
hiilory  of  the  pieces  minutely  before  they  begin  to  repeat 
the  Doetry. 

D  3  Tho' 
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borne  Ofcar  from  the  folds  of  war.  Sudden  is  thy 
change,  my  Ton,  from  what  thou  wert  on  dark 
Mcilena  !  The  blaft  folds  thee  in  its  ikirt,  and 
ruules  through  the  fky. 

Dost  thou  not  behold  thy  father,  at  the  ftream 
cf  night  ?  The  chiefs  of  Morven  fleep  far-diftant. 
They  have  lofl  no  fon.  But  ye  have  lofl  a  hero, 
Chiefs  of  dreamy  Morven  !  Who  could  equal  his 
ftrength,  when  battle  rolled  againft  his  fide,  like 
ihedarknefs  of  crowded  waters? — Why  this  cloud 
on  Ofiian's  foul  ?  It  ought  to  burn  in  danger.  Erin 
is  near  with  her  hofl:.  The  king  of  Morven  is 
alone. — Alone  thou  fhalt  not  be,  my  father,  while 
I  can  lift  the  fpear. 

I  ROSE,  in  my  rattling  arms  ;  and  liftened  to  the 
v^ind  of  night.    The  ihield  of  Fiilan  *  is  not  heard. 

Ilhook 


Tho'  this  book  has  little  a6lion,  it  is  not  the  lead  im- 
portant pnrt  of  Temora.  The  poet,  in  feveral  epifodes, 
runs  up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  very  fource.  The  firft 
porulatlon  of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the  two  nations 
who  originally  ppfFelled  that  ifland,  its  firil  race  of  kingc, 
and  the  revolutions  of  its  government,  are  important 
facls,  and  are  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  fo  little  mixture 
of  the  fabulous,  that  one  cannot  help  preferring  his  ac- 
counts to  the  improbable  fictions  of  the  Scotch  and  Irilh 
hiftcrians.  The  Mllefian  fables  of  thofe  gentlemen  bear 
about  them  the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To  trace  their 
legends  to  tlieir  lource  would  be  no  difiicult  talk  j  but  a 
dilquifition  of  this  fort  would  extend  this  note  too  far. 

*  Weunderftand,  from  the  preceding  book,  that  Cath- 
mor  was  near  with  an  army.  When  Cairbar  was  killed, 
the  tribes  who  attended  him  fell  back  to  Cathmor ;  v/ho, 
as  it  afterwards  appears,  had  taken  a  refolution  to  furprize 
jpingaj  by  night.     Fiilan  was  difpatched  to  the  hill  of 

Mora,, 

n 
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I  lliook  for  the  fon  of  Fingal.  Why  fhould  the  foe 
come,  by  night  ;  and  the  dark-haired  warrior  fail? 
Diftant,  fullen  murmurs  rife  :  like  the  noife  of  the 
lake  of  Lego,  when  its  waters  Ihrink,  in  the  days 
of  frofl:,  and  all  its  burfting  ice  refounds.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lara  look  to  heaven,  and  forefee  the  ftorra. 
• — My  fleps  are  forward  on  the  heath  :  the  fpcar  of 
Ofcar  in  my  hand.  Red  ftars  looked  from  high.  I 
gleamed,  along  the  night. — I  faw  Fillan  filent  be- 
fore me,  bending  torward  from  Mora's  rock.  He 
heard  the  fhout  of  the  foe  ;  and  the  joy  of  his  fou^ 
arofe.  He  heard  my  founding  tread,  and  turned 
his  lifted  fpear, 

CoMEST  thou,  fon  of  night,  in  peace?  Or  doft 
thou  meet  my  wrath  ?  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine. 
Speak,  or  fear  my  fleel. — I  fland  not,  in  vain,  the 
fhield  of  Morven's  race. 

Never  mayfl:  thou  fland  In  vain.  Ton  of  blue 
eyed  Clatho.  Fingal  begins  to  be  alone  ;  darknefs 
gathers   on  the  lafl:  of  his  days.     Yet  he  has  two 

Mora,  which  was  in  the  front  of  the  Caledonians,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  of  Cathmor.  In  this  fuuation  were  af- 
fairs when  Oflian,  upon  hearing  the  noife  of  the  approach- 
ing enemy,  went  to  find  out  his  brother.  Their  conver- 
fation  naturally  Introduces  the  epifode,  concerning  Conar 
the  fon  ofTrenmor  the  firfl:  Iriih  monarch,  which  is  fa 
necefTary  to  the  underftanding  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
bellion and  ufurpatlonof  Cairbar,  and  Cathmor. — Fillan 
was  the  youngeit  of  the  fons  of  Fingal,  then  living.  He 
and  Bofmina,  mentioned  In  the  battle  of  Lora^  were  the 
only  children  of  the  king,  by  Clatho  the  daughter  of  Ca- 
thulla  king  of  Inls-tore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  v/ife,  after 
the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac- 
Conar  king  of  Ireland. 

D  4  fons 
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*  fons  who  ought  to  fhine  in  v;ar.  Who  ought  to 
be  two  beams  of  light,  near  the  fteps  of  his  depar- 
ture. 

Son  of  Fingal,  replied  the  youth,  it  is  not  long 
fince  I  could  lift  the  fpear.  Few  are  the  marks  of 
my  fword  in  battle,  but  my  foul  is  fire.  The  chiefs 
of  Bolga  t  crowd  around  the  Ihield  of  generous 
Cathmor.  Their  gathering  is  on  that  heath.  Shall 
my  ileps  approach  their  hoft  ?  I  yielded  to  Ofcar 
alone,  in  the  ilrife  of  the  race,  on  Coup., 

FiLLAN,  thou  fhalt  not  approach  their  hoil;  nor 
fall  before  thy  fame  is  known.  My  name  is  heard 
in  fong  ;  when  needful  I  advance. — From  the  fkirts 
of  night  I  fhallview  their  gleaming  tribes. — Why, 
F:llan,  did  ft  thou  fpeak  of  Ofcar,  to  call  forth  my 

*  That  is,  two  fens  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Fing^i,  was,  at  that  time,  on  an  expedition,  which 
is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  leffer  poems  of  OlTian.  He, 
according  to  fome  traditions,  was  the  anceftor  of  Fergus, 
the  fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  commonly  caiJed  Fergus  the  fe- 
iofiJln  the  Scotch  hiftories.  The  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Fergus,  over  the  Scots,  is  placed,  by  the  mofl:  approved 
annals  of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifth  age  :  a 
full  century  after  the  death  of  OfTian.  The  genealogy  of 
his  family  is  recorded  thus  by  the  highland  Senachies ; 
Fergus  Mac- Arcath  Mac-Chongael,  Mac-Fergus^  Mac- 
Fian-gael  na  huaU:  i.  e.  Fergus  the  fon  of  Arcath,  the 
fon  of  Congal,  the  fon  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Fingal  the 
^oidorious.  This  fubjecl  is  treated  more  at  large,  in  the 
diflertation  prefixed  to  the  poem. 

f  The  fouchern  parts  of  Ireland  went,  for  fome  time, 
under  the  name  of  Bolga  ;  from  the  Fir-bolg  or  Belgae  of 
Britain,  who  fettled  a  colony  there.  Bolg  fignlfies  a  qui- 
*ver,  from  which  proceeds  i^zr-Z'i?/^,  i  e.  hoiv-men  ;  fo 
called  from  their  ufing  bows,  more  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations. 

figh^ 
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figh  ?  I  mull:  forget  *  the  warrior,  till  the  fiorm  is 
rolled  away.  Sadnefs  ought  not  to  dwell  in  danger, 
nor  the  tear  in  the  eye  of  war.  Our  fathers  forgot 
their  fallen  fons,  till  the  noife  of  arms  was  paft. 
Then  forraw  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  the  fong 
of  bards  arofe. 

CoNARf  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  firfl  of 
mortal  men.  His  tatties  were  on  every  coaft.  A 
thoufand  ilreams  rolled  down  the  blood  of  his  foes. 
His  fame  filled  green  Erin,  like  a  pleafant  gale. 
The  nations  gathered  in  UUin,  and  they  blefled  the 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that,  after  this  pafTage,  Ofcar  is 
not  mentioned  in  all  Temora.  The  fituations  ofthecha- 
rsfters  who  act  in  the  poem  are  fo  interefiing,  that  others, 
foreign  to  the  fubjedl,  could  not  be  introduced  with  any 
luftre.  Tho'  the  epifode,  which  loliov/s.  may  feem  to 
fiOw  naturally  enough  from  the  converfation  of  the  bro- 
thers, yet  I  have  fhev/n,  in  a  preceding  note,  and,  more 
at  large,  in  the  differtation  prefixed  to  this  colledion,  that 
the  poet  had  a  farther  defign  in  view.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, tho^  the  Iriih  annalirts  do  not  agr^e  with  Olfum  in 
other  particulars,  that  the  Conar  here  mendoned  is  the 
f^me  with  their  Con^r-wsV,  i.e.  C»nar  the  great  ^  who/ih 
they  place  in  the  hril  century, 

f  Conar,  the  nrft  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  fon  of 
Trenmor,  the  great-grand- father  ofFingal.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  family- connexion,  that  Fingal  was  en- 
gaged in  fo  many  wars  in  the  caufe  of  the  race  of  Conar. 
'i  ho'  iew  of  the  adions  of  Trenmor  are  mentioned  m  Of- 
Han's  poems,  yet,  from  the  honourable  appellations  be- 
llowed on  him,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was,  \n  the  days 
of  the  poet,  the  moft  renowned  name  of  antiquity.  The 
moll  probable  opinion  concerning  him  is,  that  he  v;as  the 
firli,  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledonian?,  and  ccm- 
nianded  them,  in  chief,  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Ro- 
cians.  The  genealogifts  of  the  North  have  traced  his 
P  5  family 
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king;  the  king  of  the  race  of  their  fathers,  fron^ 
the  land  of  hinds. 

The  chiefs  *  of  the  fouth  were  gathered,  in  the 
darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  of 
IVIuma,  they  mixed  their  fecret  words.  Thither 
often,  they  faid,  the  fpirits  of  their  fathers  came  ; 
Ihewing  their  pale  forms  from  the  chinky  rocks,  and 
reminding  them  of  the  honor  of  Bolga. — Why 
Ihould  Conar  reign,  the  fon  of  ftreamy  Morven  ? 

They  came  forth,  like  the  dreams  of  the  de- 
fart,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes.  Conar 
^v as  a  rock  before  them:  broken  they  rolled  on 
every  fide.  But  often  they  returned,  and  the  fons 
of  Ullin  fell.  The  king  flood,  among  the  tombs 
of  his  v/arriors,  and  darkly  bent  his  raoiirnful  face. 
His  foul  was  rolled  into  itfelf ;  and  he  had  marked 
the  place,  where  he  was  to  fall ;  when  Tralhal 
came,  in  his  ftrength,  the  chief  of  cloudy  Morven, 
= — Nor  did  he   come  alone  ;  Coigar  f  was   at  Iiis 

fide  ; 

ferr.ily  far  back,  and  given  a  lift  of  his  anceflors  to  Cuan- 
fnor  nan  Ian,  or  Conmor  of  the  fvvords,  v/ho,  according 
to  them,  was  the  firll  whocroiTed  the^rf^//r«,  to  Cale- 
donia, from  which  circumfiance  his  name  proceeded, 
which  fi  gal  Pies  Great  Ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient 
a  date,  however,  are  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

*  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-  bolg  who  polfelfed  themfeives 
of  the  fouth  oflreland,  prior,  perhaps,  to  the  fettlement 
oftheCrtf/  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides,  in  UJIler. 
From  the  fequel,  it  appears  that  the  Fir-bolg  were,  by 
much,  the  moll:  powerful  nation  ;  and  it  Is  probable  that 
the  Gael  n.ufl  have  mbmitted  to  them,  had  they  not  re- 
ceived fuccours  from  their  mother-country,  under  the 
command  of  L'onar. 

f  ^oi^-^Tifarcelj-koking'ujarrior.    Sulin  corma, //i'^f 
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fide;  Colgar  the  Ton  of  the  king  and  of  white-bo- 
fomed  Solin-corma. 

As  Trenmor,  cloathtd  with  meteors,  defcends 
from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark  florm 
before  him  over  the  trcubled  Tea :  fo  Cclgar  def- 
cended  to  battle,  and  waflcd  the  echoing  field. 
His  father  rejoiced  over  the  hero:  but  an  arrow 
came.  His  tomb  was  raifed,  without  a  tear.  The 
king  was  to  revenge  his  fon. — He  lightened  forward 
in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her  iireams. 

When  peace  returned  to  the  land,  and  his  blue 
waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven  :  then  he  remem- 
bered liis  fon,  and  poured  the  filent  tear.  Thrice 
did  the  bards,  at  the  cave  of  Furmono,  call  the  foul 
of  Colgar.  They  called  him  to  the  hills  of  his 
land  ;  and  he  heard  them  in  his  milt.  Trathal 
placed  his  fword  in  the  cave,  tb^t  the  fpirit  of  hii 
fon  might  rejoice. 

*  Colgar,  fon  of  Trathal,  faid  Fillan,  thou 
vvtrt    .renov,'ned  in  youth!   But  the   king  hath  not 

marked 

iyes.  Colgar  was. the  eldeft  of  the  Tons  of  Trathal ;'  Cam*- 
ha!,  who  was  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  very  young  when 
the  prefent  expedition  to  Ireland  happened.  It  is  re- 
rearkable,  that,  of  all  his  anceftors,  the  poet  makes  the 
lead  mention  of  Comhalj  which,  probably,  proceeded 
from  the  unfortunate  life  and  untimely  death  of  that  hero. 
From  fome  paifages,  concerning  him,  we  learn,  indeed, 
that  he  was  brave,  but  he  wanted  conduct,  and,  as  Of- 
fian  exprefies  it,  his  foul  ivas  dark.  This  impartiality, 
with  refpeft  to  a  character  fo  near  him,  reflects  honour  oa 
J  the  poet. 

*  The  poet  begins  here  to  mark  ftrongly  the  charafler 
cf  FilJan,  who  is  to  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  fecuei 

of 
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marked  my  fword,  bright-ftreaming  on  the  field. 
I  go  forth  with  the  crowd  :  I  return,  without  my 
fame. — But  the  foe  approaches,  Oflian.  I  hear 
their  m.urmur  on  the  heath.  1  he  found  of  their 
fteps  is  hke  thunder,  in  the  bofom  of  the  ground,. 
when  the  rocking  hills  Ihake  their  groves,  and  not 
a  blafl  pours  from  the  darkened  fky. 

Sudden  I  turned  on  my  fpear,  and  raifed  the 
fiame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread  it  large,  on  Mo- 
ra's wind.  Cathmor  flopt  in  his  courfe. — Gleam- 
ing he  flood,  like  a  rock,  on  whofe  fides  are  the 
•wandering  of  blafls ;  which  feize  its  echoing  flreams 
and  clothe  them  over  with  ice.  So  flood  the 
friend  *  cF  flrangers.  The  winds  lift  his  heavy 
locks.  Thou  art  the  tallefl  of  the  race  of  Erin,^ 
iing  of  flreamy  Atha  ! 

First  of  bards,  faid  Cathmor,  Fonar  f,  call 
the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-hair'd  Cormar,  dark-, 
browed   Malthos,  the  fide-long-looking  gloom,  of 

of  the  Poem.  He  has  the  impatience,  the  ambition  and 
fife  v.'hich  are  peculiar  to  a  young  hero.  Kindled  with 
the  fame  of  Colgar,  he  forgers  his  untimely  fall. — From 
Fillan's  expreffions  in  this  palfage,  it  would  feem,  that  he 
was  neglefted  by  Fingal,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

*  C'achmor  is  diftinguiihed,  by  this  honourable  title, 
on  account  of  his  generofuy  to  ilrangers,  which  v/as  fo, 
great  as  to  be  remarkable  even  in  thofe  days  of  hofpita- 
iicy. 

j  Fcnar,  the  man  of  Jong.  Before  the  introduclioa 
of  Chriitianity  a  name  was  not  impofed  upon  any  perfon, 
till  he  had  diflinguiihed  hiinfelf  by  fome  remarkable  ai^tion, 
from  which  his  name  Ihould  be  derived.  Hence  It  is  that 
the  names  ill  the  poems  of  OlTian,  fuit  fo  well  with  the-*^ 
vhara6iers  of  the  petfgns  v/Ko  bear  dieni. 

Maronr^n, 
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Maronan.  Let  the  pride  of  Foldath  appear:  and 
the  red-rolling  eye  of  Tiirlotlio.  Nor  let  Hidalla 
be  forgot ;  his  voice,  in  danger,  is  like  the  found 
of  a  fliower,  when  it  falls  in  the  blalled  vale,  near 
Atha's  failing  ftrearn. 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They 
bent  forward  to  his  voice,  as  if  a  fpirit  of  their  fa- 
thers fpoke  from  a  cloud  of  night.— -Dreadful" ihone 
they  to  the  light  ;  like  the  fa)l  of  the  flrcam  of 
Brumo  *,  when  the  meteor  lights  it,  before  the 
nightly  ftranger.  Shuddering,  he  ftops  in  his  jour- 
ney, and  looks  up  for  the  beam  of  the  morn. 

t  \^^Hy  delights  Foldath,  faid  the  king,  to  pour 
the  blood  of  foes,  by  night?  Fails  his  arm  inbaltle, 
in  the  beams  of  day  ?  Few  are  the  foes  before  us^ 
why  fhould  we  clothe  us  in  mifl  ?  The  valiant  de- 
light tofliine,  in  the  battles  oi  their  land.-— — 

Thy  counfel  was  in  vain,  chief  of  Moma;  the 
eyes  of  Morven  do  not  fieep.  They  are  watchful, 
as  eagles,  on  their  moffy  rocks. — Let  each  collect, 
beneath  his  cloud,  the  ftrength  of  his  roaring  tribe, 
To-mcrrowl  move,  in  light,  to  meet  the  foes  of 

Bclga  1 

*  Brumo  was  a  place  of  worfhip  (FIng.  b.  6.)  in 
Craca,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  ifies  of  Shet- 
land. It  Nvas  thought,  that  the  Spirits  of  the  deceafed 
haunted  it,  by  night,  which  adds  more  terror  to  the  de- 
fcription  introduced  here.  The  horrid  circle  of  Brun^o^ 
ivhereoften^  they  [aids  the  ghafts  of  the  dead  hu^^lcd  nun  d 
the  flone  of  fear.      Fing.  p.  80. 

t  From  this  pafTage,  it  appears,  that  it  was  Fo!dath. 
who  had  advifed  the  nighc-atcack.  The  gloomy  chaiac- 
tti  of  Foldath  is  properly  contraihd  to  the  gtnsrous,  the 

open 
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Bolga  ! — Mighty  *  was  he,  that  is  lovv,  tlie  race  of 
Borbar-Duthul ! 

Not  unmarked,  faid  Foldath,  were  my  fteps 
before  thy  race.  In  Hght,  I  met  the  fees  of  Cair- 
bar  ;  the  warrior  praifed  my  deeds. — But  his  fl;one 
was  raifed  without  a  tear.  No  bard  fung  f  over 
Erin's  king  ;  and  (hall  liis  foes  rejoice  along  their 
mofly  hills  r — No  :  they  mull  not  rejoice  :  he  was 
the  friend  of  Foldath.  Our  words  were  mixed,  in 
fecret,  in  Moma's  filent  cave;  uhillt  thou,  a  boy 
in  the  field,  purfuedii:  tlie  tliiftle's  beard. — With 
Moma's  fons  I  lliall  ruih  abroad,  and  find  the  focj 
on  his  duiky  hills.  Fingal  Ihall  lie,  without  his 
fong,  the  grey-haired  king  of  Sclma. 

Dost  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,  replied  the 
chief  of  Atha ;  doll  thou  think  that  he  can  fall, 
without  his  fame,  in  Erin  ?  Could  the  bards  be  fi- 
lent, at  the  tomb  of  the  mighty  Fingal  ?  The  fcng 
would  burft  In  fecret ;  and  the  fpirit  of  the  king  re- 
joice.— It  is  when  thou  Ihalt  fall,  that  the  bard  fhall 
forget  the  fong.  Thou  art  dark,  chief  of  Moma, 
tho'  thine  arm  is  a  tempeit  m  was. — Do  I  forget 

the 

open  Cathmor.  OHian  is  peculiarly  happy  in  oppofing 
different  chai afters,  and.  by  that  means,  in  height'^ning 
the  features  of  both.  Foldath  appears  to  have  been  the 
favourite  of  Calrbar,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  he  was 
a  proper  enough  minifter  to  fuch  a  prince.  He  was  cruei 
and  impetuous,  but  feems  to  have  had  great  martial  men:, 

*  By  this  exclamation  Cathmor  intinvites  that  he  in- 
tends to  revenge  thedeathof  his  brother  Cairbar. 

f  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  fung  over  his  tomb,  war, 
in  thofe  days,  reckoned  the  greatell  misfortune  that  could 
befal  a  man  j  as  his  foul  could  not  otherwife  be  admitted 
19  the  iiirj  hall  of  his  fathers. 
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the  king  of  Erin,  in  his  narrow  Iioufe  ?  My  foul  is 
not  loll:  to  Cairbar,  the  brother  of  my  love.  I 
marked  the  bright  beams  of  joy,  which  travelled 
over  his  cloudy  mind,  when  I  returned,  with  fame, 
to  Atha  of  the  ll reams. 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  of  the 
king ;  each  to  his  own  dark  tribe  ;  where,  hum- 
ming, they  rolled  on  the  heath,  faint-glittering  to 
the  ilars :  like  waves,  in  the  rocky  bay,  before  the 
nightly  wind. — Beneath  an  oak,  lay  the  chief  ot 
Atha  :  his  fhield,  a  dulliy  round,  hurg  high.  Nea:- 
him,  againrt:  a  rock,  leaned  the  ftranger  *  cf  Ir.is- 
huna  :  that  beam  of  light,  v/ith  wandering  locks^ 
from  Luraon  of  the  roes, — At  dlilancc  rofe  the 
voice  of  Fonar,  with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  fong  fail>,  at  times,  in  Lubar's  growing  roar 

t  Crotkar,  began  the  bard^  iiril  dwelt  at 
Atha's  mofTy  flream.  A  thoufand  :|:  oaks,  from  the 
mountains,  formed   his    echoing   hall.      The    e;a- 

t  he  ring 

*  By  the  firaiiger  oflnis-huna,  is  meant  Sulmalia,  the 
daughter  of  Connior  king  of  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  name 
of  that  part  of  South-Britain,  which  is  next  to  the  Iri/l) 
coaft.  — She  had  followed  Cathmor  in  difguife.  Her  ftoiy 
is  related  at  large  in  the  fourth  book. 

f  Crothar  was  the  anceil:or  of  Cathmor,  snd  the  firft 
of  his  family,  who  had  fett!ed  In  Atha.  It  was,  in  h'u 
time,  that  the  firll  wars  were  kindled  between  the  Fir- 
bolgand  Cael.  The  propriety  of  the  epifode  is  evident  i 
as  the  contefi:  which  originally  ro^e  betv/een  Crothar  and 
Conar,  fubfifted  afterward:;  between  their  poiieilry,  and 
was  the  foundation  oi  the  llory  of  the  poem. 

X  Fromthls  circumftance  we  may  learn  tiiat  the  art  of 
building  with  ftcne  was  not  known  in  Ireland  fo  earlv  as 
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thering  of  the  people  was  there,  around  the  fcaft 
of  the  blue-eyed  king. — But  who,  among  his  chiefs, 
was  like  the  ftately  Crothar  ?  Warriors  kindled  in 
his  prefence.  The  young  figh  of  the  virgins  rofe. 
In  Alnecma  *  was  th^  warrior  honoured;  thefiril:  of 
the  race  of  Bolga. 

He  purlued  the  chafe  in  Ullin  ;  on  the  inofs-co- 
vered  top  of  Drumardo.  From  the  wood  looked 
the  daughter  of  Carhmin,  the  blue-rolling  eye  of 
Con-lama.  Her  figh  rofe  in  fecrer.  She  bent 
her    head,    midit    her     wandering    locks.      Th.e 

the  days  of  Crothar.  When  tlie  colony  were  long  fetrlr. 
in  the  country,  the  arts  of  civil  life  began  to  increafe  a- 
mong  them,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  the  tezvers  of 
Atha  in  the  time  of  Cathmor,  which  could  not  well  be 
applied  to  wooden  buildings.  In  Caledonia  they  began 
very  early  to  build  vviih  ftone.  None  of  the  houfes  of 
Fingal,  excepting  Ti-foirmal,  were  of  wood.  Ti-foir- 
mal  was  the  great  hall  where  the  bards  met  to  repeat  the'": 
compofitions  annually,  b-fore  they  fubniitted  them  to  the 
judgment  oi'the  king  in  Selma.  By  fome  accident  or  other, 
this  wooden  hou!e  happened  to  be  burnt,  and  an  ancient 
bard,  in  the  charadlcr  or  Oirian,  has  left  us  a  curious  ca- 
talogue of  the  furniture  which  it  contained.  The  poeri 
is  not  juH:  now  in  my  hands,  otherwife  I  would  lay  here  a 
tranflation  of  it  before  the  reader.  It  has  little  poetical 
merit,  and  evidently  bears  the  marks  of  a  period  much 
later,  than  that  wherein  Fingal  lived, 

*  Alnecma,  or  Alnccmacht,  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Connaught.  Ullin  is  ftill  the  Iriih  name  of  the  province 
of  Ulfter.  To  avoid  the  multiplying  of  notes,  I  fhall 
here  give  the  fignificaiion  of  the  namea  in  this  epifode. 
Drumardo,  high-ridge.  C  athmin,  calm  in  battle  Con- 
lamha.  foft  hand.  Turloch,  man  of  the  qui'ver.  Cor- 
uiul,  blue  eje. 
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moon  looked  in,  at  night,  and  faw  the  vvhite-tof- 
fingof  her  arms;  fur  fhe  thought  of  the  mighty 
Crothar,  in  the  feafon  of  her  dreams. 

Three  days  feafted  Crothar  with  Cathmin.  On 
the  fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds.  Ccn-lima 
moved  to  the  chafe,  with  all  her  lovely  fteps.  She 
Crothar  in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow  fell,  at 
once,  from  her  hand.  She  turned  her  face  away, 
and  half-hid  it  with  her  locks.— The  love  of  Cro- 
thar rofe.     He  brought  the  white-bofcmed    maid 

to  Atha. Bards  raifed  the  fong  in  her  prefence ; 

and  joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of  UUin. 

The  pride  of  Turloch  rofe,  a  youth  who  loved 
the  white  handed  Con-lama.  He  came,  with  battle, 
to  Alnecma  ;  to  Atha  of  the  roes.  Cormul  went 
forth  to  the  ftrife,  the  brother  of  car-borne  Crothar. 
He  went   forth,  but  he  fell,  and   the  figh  of  his 

people  rofe. Silent  and  tall,  acrofs  the  flream, 

came  the  darkening  ftrength  of  Crothar  :  he  rolled 
the  foe  from  Alnecma,  and  returned,  raidft  the 
joy  of  Con-lama. 

Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  on 
blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife.  Erin's 
clouds  are  hung  round  with  ghofts.  The  chiefs  of 
the  fouth  gathered  round  the  echoing  fliield  of 
Crothar.  He  came,  with  death,  to  the  paths  of 
the  fee.  The  virgins  wept,  by  the  flreams  of 
UUin.  They  looked  to  the  mift  of  the  hill,  no 
hunter  defcended  from  its  folds.  Silence  dark- 
ened in  the  land  :  blafls  fighed  lonely  on  graffy 
tombs. 

D'EbC ENDING   like  the  engle    of  heaven,  with 

all 
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all  his  ruftlmg  wings,  v/hen  he  forfakes  the  biart, 
with  joy,  the  Ton  of  Trenmor  came  ;  Conar,  arm 
of  death,  from  Morven  of  tlie  groves. — He  pour- 
ed his  might  along  green  Erin.  Death  dimly  ftrode 
behind  his  fword.  The  Tons  of  Bolga  ficd,  from 
his  courfe,  as  from  a  fiream,  that  burfling  frcni 
the  ftormy  defarl,  rolls  the  fields  together,  with 

all  their  echoing  woods. .Crothar  *  met  him  in 

battle:  but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled.  The  king  of 
Atha  flowly  retired  in  the  grief  of  his  foul.  He, 
afterwards,  fhone  in  the  fouth;  but  dim  as  the 
fun  of  Autumn ;  when  he  vifits,  in  his  robes 
of  mift,  Lara  of  dark  flreams.  The  withered  graf* 
is  covered  with  dew  :  the  fidd,  tho'  bright,  is 
fad. 

Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,  faid  Cathmor, 
the  memory  of  thofe  who  fled  ?  Has  fome  ghofl, 
from  his  dufky  cloud,  bent  forward  to  thine  ear^; 
to  frighten  Cathmor  from  the  field  v/ith  the  tales 
of  old  ?  Dwellers  of  the  folds  of  night,  your  voice 

*  The  delicacy  of  the  bard,  with  regard  to  Crothar, 
IS  remarkable.  As  he  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor,  to 
whom  the  epifode  is  addrelTed,  the  baid  foftens  his  defeat, 
by  only  mentioning  that  his  peopfe  Jied. — Cathmor  took 
the  fong  of  Fonar  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  bards, 
being  of  the  order  of  the  Druids,  v/ho  pretended  to  a 
foreknowledge  of  events,  were  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
fupernatural  prefcience  of  futurity.  The  king  thought, 
that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  fong  proceeded,  from  his  fore- 
feeing  the  unfortunate  iflue  of  the  war ;  and  thai  his 
own  fate  v/as  ihadowed  out,  in  that  oT  his  anceftor  Cro- 
thar. The  attitude  of  the  bsrd,  after  the  reprimand  o( 
his  patron,  is  pidurefque  and  afiecSTting.  ^^'e  admire  the 
fpeech  of  Cathmor,  but  lament  the  effed  it  has  on  the 
feeling  foul  of  the  good  old  poet. 
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is  but  a  blafl  to  me  ;  which  takes  the  grey  thlflle's 
head,  and  ftrcws  its  beard  on  ftreams.  Within 
my  bofom  is  a  voice  ;  others  hear  it  not.  His 
foul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  fhrink  back  from 
war. 

Abashed  the  bard  finks  back  in  night :  retired, 
he  bends  above  a  flream.  His  thoughts  are 
on  the  days  of  Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard  his 
fong  with  joy.  His  tears  come  rolling  down  :  the 
winds  are  in  his  beard. 

Erin  fleeps  around.  No  (leep  comes  down  ort 
Cathmor*s  eyes.  Dark  in  his  foul,  he  faw  the  fplrit 
of  low-laid  Cairbar.     He  faw  him,  without   his 

fong,  rolled  in  a  blaft  of  night. He  rofe.     His 

fleps  were  round  the  hoft.  He  (Iruck,  at  time?, 
his  echoing  fhield.  The  found  reached  Oilian's  ear, 
on  Mora  of  the  hinds. 

FiLLAN,*!  faid,  the  foes  advance.  I  hear  the 
fliield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path. 
Oflian  fhall  mark  their  courfe.  If  o\:er  my  fall 
the  hod  fhall  pour ;  then  be  thy  buckler  heard* 
Awake  the  king  on  his  heath,  icil  his  fame  fnould 
ceafe. 

I  STRODE,  in  all  my  rattling  arms  ;  wide-bound- 
ing over  a  llream  that  darkly-winded,  in  the  field, 
before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green  Aiha's  king, 
with  lifted  fpear,  came  forward  on  my  courfe. — 
Now  would  we  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  like  two 
contending  ghofts,  that  bending  forward,  from  two 
clouds,  fend  forth  the  roaring  Vv^inds;  did  not  Of- 
han  behold,  on   high,  the  helmet  of  Erin's  kings. 

I'h^ 
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The  Eagle's  wing  fpread  above  it,  ruflllng  in  the 
breeze.  A  red  ftar  looked  thro'  the  plumes.  I 
ftopt  the  Hfted  fpear. 

The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  !  Who  art 
thou,  fon  of  night  ?  Shall  OiTian's  fpear  be  re- 
nowned, when  thou  art  lowlj-laid  ? At  once  be 

dropt  the  gleaming  lance.  Growing  before  me 
feemed  the  form.  He  itretched  his  hand  in  night  j 
and  fpokc  the  words  of  kings. 

Friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes,  do  I  meet 
thee  thus  in  Ihades  }  I  have  v/i(hed  for  thy  ftately 
fteps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of  feafls. — Why  fhould 
my  fpear  now  arife  ?  The  fun  mufl  behold  us, 
Oflian  J  when  we  bend,  gleaming,  in  the  flrife. 
Future  warriors  fliall  mark  the  place  :  and,  fhud- 
dering,  think  of  ether  years.  They  fhall  mark  it,  . 
like  the  haunt  of  ghods,  pleafant  and  dreadful  to 
the  foul.  ,  ♦ 

And  (hall  it  be  forgot,  I  faid,  where  we  meet 
In  peace  ?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles  always 
pleafant  to  the  foul  ?  Do  not  we  behold,  with  joy, 
the  place  where  our  father's  feafled  ?  but  our  eyes 
are  full-of  tears,  on  the  field  of  their  wars. — This 
ftone  fnall  rife,  with  all  its  mofs,  and  fpeak  to 
other  years.  **  Flere  Cathmor  and  OlTian  met  I 
the  warriors  met  in  peace  !" — When  thou,  O 
ftone,  Ihalt  fail :  and  Lubar's  ftream  roll  quite  a- 
way  !  then  fhall  the  traveller  come,  and  bend  here, 
perhaps,  in  reil.  When  the  darkened  moon  is 
rolled  over  his  head,  our  fliadowy  forms  may  come, 
and  mixing  with  his  dreams,  remind   him  of  this 

place. 
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place.  But  why  turned:  thou  fo  dark  away,  fon  of 
Borbar-duthul  *  ? 

Not  forgot,  fon  of  Fingal,  fliall  we  afcend 
thefe  winds.  Our  deeds  are  ftreams  of  light,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  bards.  But  darknefs  is  rolled  on 
Atha  :  the  king  is  low,  without  his  fong :  ftill 
there  was  a  beam  towards  Cathmor  from  his 
ftcrmy  fcul ;  like  the  moon  in  a  cloud,  amidft  the 
dark-red  courfe  of  llumder. 

Son  of  Erin,  I  replied,  my  wrath  dv/ells  not, 
in  his  houfe  f .  My  hatred  flies,  on  eagle-wing, 
from  the  foe  that  is  low. — He  fhall  hear  the  fong 
of  bards  ;  Cairbar  fhall  rejoice  on  his  wind. 

Cathmor's  fweliing  foul  arofe  :  he  took  the 
dagger  from  his  fide  ;  and  placed  it  gleaming  in 
my  hand.  He  placed  it  in  my  hand,  with  fighs,  and, 
filent,  ftrode  away.——*  Mine  eyes  followed  his  de- 
parture. He  dimly  gleamed  like  the  form  of  a  gho{?, 
which  meets  a  traveller,  by  night,  on  the  dark- 
(kirted  heath.  His  words  are  dark  like  fongs  of  old  : 
with  morning  ftrides  the  unfinifhed  fhade  away. 

*  Borbar-duthul,  tie  furly  'vcarrior  of  the  dark-hroixjn 
eyes.  That  his  name  fuited  well  with  his  charader,  we 
may  eafily  conceive,  from  the  ftory  delivered  concerning 
him,  by  Malthos,  reward  the  end  of  the  fixth  book.  He 
was  the  brother  of  that  CoicuHa,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
cpifode  which  begins  the  fourth  book 

f  The  grave,  often  poeiically  called  a  houfe.  This 
reply  of  Ollian  abounds  with  the  moll  exalted  fentiments 
of  a  noble  mind.  Tho',  of  ail  men  living,  he  was  the 
nioft  injured  by  Cairbar,  yet  he  lays  afide  his  rage  as  the 
foe  ivas  loiv.  How  different  is  this  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  heroes  of  other  ancient  poems  ! — Cjmhius  aurem 
'vellit. 

^  Who 
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*  Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  •  From  th-^ 
folds  of  the  morning  mifl;  ?  The  drops  of  heaven 
are  on  his  head.  His  fleps  are  in  the  paths  of  the 
fad.  It  is  Carril  of  other  times.  He  comes  from 
Tura's  filent  cave.  I  behold  it  dark  in  the  rock, 
thro'  the  thin  folds  of  mift.  There,  perhaps, 
Cuchullin  fits,  on  the  blaft  which  bends  its  trees. 

^  Plcafant  is  the  fong  of  the  morning  from  the  bard 
of  Erin  ! 

The  waves  crowd  away  for  fear :   they  hear  the 

found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun  ! Terrible 

is  thy  beauty,  fon  of  heaven,  v/hen  death  is  folded 
in  thy  locks ;  when  thou  rollell:  thy  vapours  before 
thee,  over  the  blafted  hofl:.  But  pleafant  is  thy 
beam  to  the  hunter,  fitting  by  the  rock  in  a  florm, 

*  The  morning  of  the  fecond  day,  from  the  opening 
of  the  poem  comes  on. — After  the  death  of  Cuchullin, 
Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  his  bard,  retired  to  the  cave 
of  Tura,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moi-lena, 
the  fcene  of  the  poem  of  Temora.  His  cafual  appea- 
rance here  enables  OiTian  to  fulfill  immediately  the  pro- 
mife  he  had  made  to  Cathmor,  of  caufmg  the  funeral 

Jong  to  be  pronounced  over  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. — The 
whole  of  this  paffage,  together  with  the  addrefs  of  Car- 
ril to  the  fun,  is  a  lyric  meafure,  and  was,  undoubtedly, 
intended  as  a  relief  to  the  mind,  after  the  long  narrative 
which  preceded  it.  Tho'  the  lyric  pieces,  fcattered 
through  the  poems  of  Offian,  are  certainly  very  beautiful 
in  the  original,  yet  they  mull:  appear  much  to  dlfadvan- 
tage,  ftripped  of  numbers,  aid  the  harmony  of  rhime. 
In  the  recitative  or  narrative  part  of  the  poem,  the  ori- 
ginal is  rather  a  meafured  fort  of  profe,  than  any  regular 
verfification ;  but  it  has  all  that  variety  of  cadences, 
which  fuits  the  different  ideas,  and  paflions  of  the 
fpeakers.— —  This  book  takes  up  only  the  fpace  of  a  fcvr 
hours. 

when 
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when   thou    looked    from   thy  parted    cloud,  and 
brighteneil:  his  dewy  locks  ;  he  looks  down  on  the 
ftreamyvale,  and  beholds  the  defcent  of  roes.' 
How  long  flv:ilt  thou  rife  on  war,  and  roll,  a  bloody 
fliield,  thro'  heaven  ?  I  fee   the  deaths  of  heroes 

dark-wandering  over  thy  face  ! Why  wander 

the  words  of  Carril !  does  the  fun  of  heaven  mourn  ! 
he  is  unftained  in  his  courfe,  ever   rejoicing  in  hi§ 

fire. Roll   on,  thou   carelefs  light  ;  thou  too, 

perhaps,  mufl:  fall.  Thy  dun  robe  *  may  feize 
thee  ftruggling,  in  thy  fky. 

Pleasant  is  the  voice  of  the  fong,  O  Carril, 
to  OfTian's  foul  !  It  is  like  the  fhower  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  comes  through  the  rut^ling  vale,  on 
which  the  fun  looks  thro'  mid,  juft  rifing  from  his 

rocks. But  this  is  no  time,  O  bard,  to  fit  down, 

at  the  flrife  of  fong.  Fingal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale. 
Thou  feeft  the  flaming  fhield  of  the  king.  His  face 
darkens  between  his  locks.  He  beholds  the  wide 
rolling  of  Erin.*— 

Does  not  Carril  behold  that  tomb,  befide  the 
roaring  dream  Three  ftones  lift  their  grey  heads, 
beneath  a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid  :  give 
thou  his  foul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the  brother  of 
Cathmor  !  open  his  airy  hall. — Let  thy  fong  be  a 
ftream  of  joy  to  Cairbar's  darkened  ghofl. 

*  By  the  ^un  robe  of  the  fun,  is  probably  meant  an 
cclipfe. 
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iVloPKiKG  coming  on,  Fingal,  after  a  fpeech  to  his 
people,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul,  the  fon  of 
IVJorni  j  it  being  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  that  the  king 
fnould  not  engage,  till  the  neceffity  of  affairs  required 
his  fuperlor  valour  and  condudl. — The  king  and  Offian 
letlre  to  the  rock  of  Cormul,  which  overlooked  the 
field  of  battle.  The  bards  fing  the  war-fong.  The 
general  conflid  h  defcribed.  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni, 
diftinguilhes  himfelf;  kills   Tur-lathon,  chief  of  Mo- 

juth,  and  other  chiefs  of  lefler  name. On  the  other 

liand,  Foldath,  who  commanded  the  Trilh  army  (for 
Cathmor,  after  the  example  of  Fingal,  kept  himfelf 
from  battle)  fights  gallantly ;  kills  Connal  chief  of  Dun- 
Icra,  and  advances  to  engage  Gaul  himfelf;  Gaul,  in 
the  mean  time, being  wounded  in  the  hand, by  a  random 
arrow,  is  covered  by  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who 
performs  prodigies  of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The 
horn  of  Fingal  recalls  his  army.  1  he  bards  meet  them, 
■with  a  congratuiato.ry  fong,  in  which  the  praifes  of 
Gaul  and  Fillan  are  particularly  celebrated.  The 
chiefs  fit  down  at  a  fea(l»;  Fingal  mifles  Connal. 
The  epifodeof  Connal  and  Duthcaron  is  introdaced  ; 
v;hich  throws  further  light  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of 
Ireland.  Carril  is  difpatched  to  raife  the  tomb  of  Con- 
nal.**-—The  a6l!on  of  this  book  takes  up  the  f?COnd 
day,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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*"^T7HO  is  that,  at  bhie-flreamlngLubar;  by 
VV  the  bending  hill  of  the  roes  ?  Tall,  he 
leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly  winds. 
— Who  but  Comhal's  Ton,  brightening  in  the 
lafl:  of  his  fields  ?  His  grey  hair  is  on  the  bree/^e  : 
he  half  unfhcaths    the  fword  of  Luno.     His  eyes 

*  This  fudden  apoftrophe,  concerning  FIngal,  the  at- 
titude of  the  king,  and  the  fcenei^y  in  which  he  is  placed, 
tend  to  elevate  the  mind  to  a  juft  conception  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  battle.  The  fpeech  of  Fingal  is  full  of  that  mag- 
nanimous gencrofity  which  diftinguifhes  his  charatStcr 
throughout.  The  groupe  of  figures,  which  the  poet 
places  around  his  father,  are  pidurefque,  and  defcribed 
with  great  propriety.  The  filence  of  Gaul,  the  behavi- 
our of  Fillan,  and  the  effedt  which  both  have  on  the  mind 
of  Fingal,  are  well  imagined. — His  fpeech  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original.  Broken  and  un- 
equal, the  numbers  reprefent  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
divided  between  the  admiration  excited  by  the  filence  of 
Gaul,  (when  others  boafled  of  their  own  actions)  and  his 
natural  affe(5tion  for  Fillan,  which  the  behaviour  of  that 
valiant  youth  had  raifed  to  thehighcft  pitch. 

E  2  are 
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are  turned  to  Tvloi-lena,  to  the  dark  roH'ing  of 
foes. — Dofl  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  ?  It  is 
like  the  burlling  of  a  ft  ream,  in  the  dcfart,  when 
it  comes  between  its  echoing  rocks,  to  the  bladcd 
field  of  the  fun. 

Wide-skirted  comes  down  the  foe!  Sons  of 
woody  Morven,  arife.  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  my 
land,  on  whofe  brown  fides  are  the  rolling  of  wa- 
ters. A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my  foul  ;  I  fee 
them  mighty  before  me.  It  is  when  the  foe  is 
feeble,  that  the  fighs  of  Fingal  are  heard  ;  left 
death  fhould  come,  without  renown,  and  darknefs 
dwell  on  his  tomb. — Who  fliall  lead  the  war,  a- 
gainft  the  hoft  of  Alnecma  ?  It  is,  only  when  danger 
grows,  that  my  fword  fhall  fhine. — Such  was  the 
cuftom,  heretofore,  of  Trenmor  the  ruler  of 
winds  :  and  thus  defcended  to  battle  the  blue- 
fnielded  Trathal. 

The  chiefs  bend  towards  the  king:  each  darkly 
Teems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by  halves, 
tiieir  mighty  deeds :  a-nd  turn  their  eyes  on  Erin. 
But  far  before  the  reft  the  fon  of  Morni  ftood  :  fi- 
lent  he  ftood,  for  who  had  not  heard  of  the  battles 
of  Gaul  r  They  rofe  within  his  foul.  His  hand,  in 
fecret,  feized  the  fword.  The  fword  which  he 
Ijfought  from  Strumon,  when  the  ftrength  of 
Morni  failed  *.  On 

*  Strumon,  Jiream  of  the  hill,  the  name  of  the  feat  of 
the  family  of  Gaul,  in  the  neighbourhood  ofSelma. 
During  Gauls  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioned  in 
the  poevi  of  Oith-onay  Morni  bis  father  died,  Morni 
ordered  the  f'word  of  Utrumon,  (which  had  been  pre- 
fer ved,  in  the  family,  as  a  relique,  from  the  days  of  Col- 

gach, 
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On   his  rpear  flood  the  ion  of  Clatho  *,  in  the 

wandering 

gach,  the  mod  renowned  of  his  anceftors)  to  be  laid  by 
his  lide,  in  the  tomb  :. at  the  fame  time, leaving  it  in  charge 
to  his  ion,  not  to  rake  it  ironi  thence,  till  he  was  reduced 
to  the  lafl:  extremity.  Not  long  after,  two  of  his  bro- 
thers being  fiain,  in  battle,  bv  Coldaronnan,  chief  of 
eiutha,  Gau)  went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take  the 
fword.  His  rtddrefs  to  the  fpirit  of  the  deceafed  hero,  is  the 
only  part  now  remaining,  of  a  poem  of  Oilian,  on  the 
fubjedl.  I  Ihall  here  lay  u  before  the  reader. 
Gaul. 

"  Breal.cr  of  echoing  fnieids,  whofe  head  is  deep  in 
fiiades  ;  bear  me  from  the  darknefs  of  Clora,  O  fon  of 
Coigach,   hear ! 

No  lurtling,  like  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  over  the 
courfe  of  my  itreams.  Deep-bofomed  in  the  mifi  of  the 
defart,  O  king  of  Strumon,  hear ! 

Dwelled  thou  in  the  fhadowy  breeze,  thr.t  pours  its 
dark  wave  over  the  grafs  ?  Ceafe  to  itrew  the  beard  of 
the  thillle  ;  O  chief  of  Clora,  hear ! 

Or  rideil  thou  on  a  be:iai,  amidft  the  dark  trouble  of 
clouds  ?  Poureil:  thou  the  loud  wind  on  feas,  to  roll  their 
blue  waves  over  Ifles  ?  hear  me,  father  of  Gaul  ;  amidll 
thy  terrors,  hear  ! 

The  ru filing  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murmuring  oaks 
fliake  their  heads  on   the  hills :  dreadful  a.id  pleaiant  is 
thy  approach,  friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 
Morn  I. 

Who  awakes  me  in  the  inidl'l:  of  my  clou.l,   where  my 
locks  of  mill  tpread  on  the  winds  ?  Mixed  with  the  noife 
of  flreams,  w^iy  rifes  the  voice  of  Gaul  ? 
Gaul. 

My  foes  are  around  me,  Morni :  their  dark  fhips  defcend 
from  their  waves.  GIvk:'  the  iv/ord  of  Strumon,  that  beam 
V  hich  thou  hideil  in  thy  night. 
Morn  I. 

Take  thefv/ord  of  refounding  Strumon  j  I  look  on  thy 
war,  my  ibn  ;  I  |.ook,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my  cloud  :  blue- 
ihieJded  Gaul,  deflroy." 

*  CJatho  was   the  daughter  of  Cathulla,   king  of  Ini- 
£  3  ilore. 
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wandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  ralfed  his  eyes 
to  Fingal  :  his  voice  thrice  failed  him,  as  he  fpoke. 
— FiUan  could  not  boaft  of  battles :  at  once  he 
Aiode  away.  Bent  over  a  diflant  ftream  he  flood  : 
the  tear  hung  in  his  eye.  He  ftruck,  at  times,  the 
thiftle's  head,  with  his  Inverted  fpear. 

Ngr  Is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong  he  be- 
hel-d  his  fon.  He  beheld  him  with  burfting  joy  ; 
i^nd  turned,  amidft  his  crowded  foul.  In  filence 
turned  the  king  towards  Mora  of  woods.  He  hid 
the  big  tear  with  his  locks. — At  lengh  his  voice  is 
heard. 

*  First  oF  the  fons  of  Morni ;  ihou  rock  that 

defic-ft 

llore.  Fingal,  in  one  of  his  e:?pediiions  to  that  ifland, 
feii  in  love  with  C  laiho,  and  took  her  to  wife,  after  the 
der.rh  of  P^-os-cr^na,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of 
Irelaiid. 

Clatho  was  the  mother  of  Ryno,  Fillan,  and  Bofmina, 
ir;entir;ned  in  the  battle  of  Leva,  one  of  the  JefTer  poems 
{.■uLlifhed  in  the  fcrnicr  collection,  rillnn  is  often  called 
li-.e  fon  of  Cliiil^o,  to  ditiingiiifn  hizn  fioin  thofe  fons 
V.  hich  Fings!  had  by  RoS'Crr;na. 

*  Gaui,  the  fon  of  Morni,  next  to  Fingal,  is  the  nioft 
jcnowntd  character  introduced  by  Olhan  in  his  poems. 
He  is,  like  /ijax  in  the  liiad,  diftinguilhed  by  his  manly 
taciturnity.  i  he  honourable  epuhcts  beltowed  en  hiai 
liere,  by  Fingal,  are  amazingly  exprellive  in  theorigina'. 
'Iherc  is  not  a  pafi'age  in  ail  'iemora,  which  lofcs  fo 
jKUch  in  the  tranllation  as  this,  "J  he  firfV  part  of  the 
fpeech  is  rapid  and  irregular,  and  Is*  peculiarly  calculated 
to  animate  the  foul  to  war. — Where  the  king  addrelies 
Fillan,  the  verfihcation  changes  to  a  regular  and  fmooth 
me:<fure.  The  firll  is  like  torrents  rufning  over  broken 
locks ;  the  fecond  like  the  courfeof  a  full  fiowing  river, 
calm  but  u;ajetiic.     This  inftance  ferves  to  Ihew,  how 

muc'i 
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Jefieft  the  ftorm  !  lead  thou  my  battle,  for  the 
race  of  low-laid  Ccrmac.  No  boy's  flaff  is  thy 
fpear  :  no  harmlefs  beam  of  light  thy  fword.  Son 
of  Morni  of  fieeds,  behold  the  foe ;  deftroy.— 
Fillan,  obferve  the  chief:  he  "s  not  calm  in  firife  : 
nor  burns  he,  heedlefsj  in  battle;  my  fon,  obferve 
the  king.  He  is  ftrong  ns  Lubar's  ftream,  but  ne- 
ver fcams  and  roars. — High  on  cloudy  Mora,  Fin- 
gal  fhall  behold  the  war.  Stand,  Oivian,  *  near 
ihy  father,  by  the  falling  liream. — Raife  the  voice, 
O  bards  ;  Pvlorven,  move  beneath  the  found.  It 
is  my  latter  field.;  clothe  it  over  with  light. 

Ai  the  fiidden  riHng  of  winds ;  or  diilant  rcliing 
of  troubled  feas,  when  fome  dark  giioil:,  in  wrath, 
heaves  i!:e  billows  over  an  iile,  the  lent  of  mill,  on 
the  deep,  for  m.any  dark-brown  years  :  fo  terrible 
is  the  found  of  the  hoa,  wide- moving  over  the 
field.  Gaul  is  tall  before  them:  the  ftreams  glitter 
within  Ifis  (Irides.  The  bards  raifed  the  fong  by  his 
fide  ;  he  A  ruck  his  fhield  between.  On  the  ficirt* 
of  the  blaft,  the  tuneful  voices  rofe. 

On'  Crona,  faid  the  bards,  there  burfrs  a  ftream 
by  night.  It  fwells,  in  its  own  dark  courfc,  till 
morning's  early  beam.  Then  comes  it  white  from 
the  hill,  with  the  rocks  and  their  hundred  groves. 
Far  be  my  heps  from  Crona  :  Death  is  tumbling 
there.  Be  ye  a  ftream  from  Mora,  fons  of  cloudy 
Morven. 

much  it  afiifts  a  poet  to  alter  the  meafare,  accord: ng  to 
the  particular  pailion,  that  he  i.itends  to  excite  in  his 
reader. 

*  Ullin  being  fent  to  Morven  v/ith  the  body  of  Ofcar, 
Onian  attends  his  father,  in  quality  of  chief  baid. 

E  4  Wiio 
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Who  rifes,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha  ?  The 
hills  are  troubled  before  the  king !  The  dark  woods 
echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his  fleel.  See  him,  a- 
midH:  the  foe,  like  Coigach's  *  fportful  ghofl ; 
when  he  fcatters  the  clouds,  and  rides  the  eddying 
■winds !  It  is  Morni  f  of  the  bounding  fleeds !  Be 
like  thy  father,  Gaul  ! 

X  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the  trem- 
bling harps.  Ten  youths  carry  the  oak  of  the  feaft. 

*  There  are  fome  traditions,  but,  I  believe,  of  late 
inveniion,  that  this  Colgach  was  the  fame  with  the  Gal- 
gacus  of  Tacitus.  He  was  the  anccftor  of  Gaul, 
the  fon  of  Morni,  and  appears,  from  fome,  really 
ancient,  traditions,  to  have  been  king,  or  Vergobret,  of 
the  Caledonians ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  pretenfions 
of  the  family  of  Morni  to  the  throne,  which  created  a 
good  deal  of  ciil:urbancc,  both  to  Comhal  and  his  fon 
Fingr.l.  The  firfl:  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe  j 
cind  it  was  after  Fingal  was  grown  up,  that  they  were 
rcdnced  to  obedience.  Colgach  Cigmfie'^j7erceIy-/ookin£^ ; 
which  is  a  very  proper  name  for  a  vt'arrior,  and  is  pro- 
b."b'y  the  oiigln  of  Galgacus  J  the'  I  believe  it  a  m.atter 
of  mere  ccnjeclure,  that  the  Colgach  here  mentioned  was 
the  fanse  with  that  hero.-  I  cannot  help  obferving,  with 
how  much  propriety  the  fong  of  the  bards  Is  condufted. 
Caul,  whofe  experience  Uilglu  have  rendered  hiscondudl 
cautious  in  war,  has  the  example  of  his  father,  jull 
lufiiing  to  battle,  fet  before  his  eyes.  Fillan,  on  the 
other  hand,  v/hofe  youth  might  make  him  impetuous 
and  unguarded  in  a6lion,  is  put  in  mind  of  the  fedate  and 
lerene  behaviour  of  Fingal  upon  like  occafions. 

f  The  expedition  of  Morni  to  Clutha,  alluded  to  here, 
b  handed  down  in  tiadition.  The  poem,  on  which  the 
tradition  v/as  founded,  is  now  loll. 

1^  Oifian  is  peculiarly  happy.  In  his  defcriptlons  of  ftill 
V]fe ;  and  thefe  acquire  double  force,  by  his  placing  them 
ne.ir  bufy  and  tumultuous  fcenes.  This  antichefis  ferves 
to  animate  and  heighten  the  features  of  poetry. 

A 
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A  diflant  fun-beam  marks  the  hill.  The  duf>:y 
waves  of  the  blaft  fly  over  the  fields  of  grafs. — 
Why  art  thou  fo  filent,  Morven  ? — The  king  re- 
turns with  all  his  fame.  Did  not  the  battle  roar; 
yet  peaceful  is  his  brow  ?  It  roared,  and  Fingal 
overcame. — Be  like  thy  father,  Fillan. 

They  moved  beneath  the  fong. — High  waved 
their  arms,  as  rufhy  fields,  beneath  autumnal 
winds.  On  Mora  flood  the  king  in  arms.  Mifi: 
flies  round  his  buckler  broad ;  as,  aloft,  it  hung 
on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's  moiTy  rock. —  In  filence 
I  flood  by  Fingal,  and  turned  my  eyes  on  Crom- 
la's  *  wood :  left  I  fhould  behold  the  hoft,  and 
rufli  amidft  my  fwelling  foul.  My  foot  is  forward 
on  the  heath.  I  glittered,  tall,  in  fleel :  like  the 
falling  ftream  of  Tromo,  which  nightly  winds 
bind  over  with  ice. — The  boy  fees  it,  on  high  ; 
gleaming  to  the  early  beam  :  towards  it  he  turns 
his  ear,  and  wonders  why  it  is  fo  filent. 

Nor  bent  over  a  llream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  youth 
in  a  peaceful  field :  u'ide  he  drew  forward  the  war, 
a  dark  and  troubled  wave. — But  when  he  beheld 
i  ingal  on  Mora  ;  his  generous  pride  arofe.  "  Shall 
"  the  chief  of  Atha  fight,  and  no  king  in  the  field  ? 
*'  Foldath  lead  my  people  forth.  Thou  art  a  beam 
''  of  fire." 

Forth-issued  the  chief  of  Moma,  like  a 
cloud,  the  robe  of  ghofts.  He  drew  his  fword,  a 
flame,  from  his  fide;  and  bade  the  battle  move. — 

*  The  mountain  Cromal  was  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fcene  of  this  poem  j  which  was  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  Pingal. 

E  5  The 
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The  tribes,  like  rieky  waves,  dark  pour  their 
ftrength  around.  Haughty  io  his  ilride  before  them  : 
his  red  eye  rolls  in  wraih. — He  called  thechief-oF 
Dunratho  *  j  and  his  words  were  heard. 

CoRMUL,  thou  beholdeft  that  path.  It  winds 
green  behind  tlie  foe.  Place  thy  people  there; 
left  Klerven  fhould  efcape  from  my  fwcrd. — 
Bards  of  green-valleyed  Frin,  let  no  voice  of 
yours  a  rife.  The  fons  of  Morven  mull:  fall  with- 
out fong.  They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar.  Here- 
after fhall  the  traveller  meet  their  dark,  thick 
mill  on  Lena,  where  it  warders,  with  their  gholls, 
belide  the  reedy  lake.  Never  fliall  they  rife,  with- 
out fong,  to   the  dwelling  of  winds. 

CoKMUL  darkened,  as  he  went:  behind  him 
rufhed  his  tribe.  They  funk  beyond  the  rock  :  Gaul 
<pr,ke  to  Fillan  of  Moruth  ;  as  his  eye  purfued  the 
ccurfc  of  the  dark-eyed  king  of  Dunratho. 

Thou  beholdeft  the  fteps  of  Cormul ;  let 
thine  arm  be  ftrong.  When  he  is  low,  fen  of  Fin- 
gal,  remember  Gaul  in  war.  Here  I  fall  for- 
ward into  battle,  amidll  the  ridge  of  fliields. 

*  Dun-ratlio,  a  hill,  ivith  a  p'nin  on  its  top.  Corm- 
iiil,  blue  eye.  Foldath  difpatches,  here,  Cormul  to  He 
in  ambuih  behind  the  army  of  Caledonians.  This  fpeech 
f'uits  well  v/fth  the  character  of  Foldath,  which  is, 
throughout,  haughty  and  prefumptuou;-..  Towards  the 
iatrer  end  of  this  Ipeech,  we  find  the  opinion  of  thd  times, 
concerning  the  unhappinefs  of  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
were  buried  without  the  funeral  fong.  This  doctrine,  no 
(.'oubt,  wr.s  inculcated  by  the  bards,  to  make  their  order 
refpectablc  and  necefTary. 

The 
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The  fign  of  death  arofe  :  the  dreadful  found  cf 
IVIorni's  (hield.  Gaul  poured  his  voice  between. 
Fingal  rofe  high  on  Mora.  He  fav/  thenri;  fronn 
wing  to  wing,  bending  in  the-rtrife.  Gleaming, 
on  his  own  dark  hill,  the  flrength  *  of  Atha  flood. 
— Thev  t  were  like  two  Ipirits  of  heaven,  {land- 
ing each  on  his  gloomy  cloud  ;  when  they  pour  a- 
hroad  the  winds,  nnd  lift  the  roaring  feas.  The 
blue-tumbling  of  waves  is  before  ll)em  marked  with 
the  paths  of  whales.  Themfelves  are  calm  and 
bright;  and  the  gale  lifts  their  locks  of  miii. 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air?  It  is- 
IVlorni's  dreadful  fword. — Death  is  flrewed  on  thy 
paths,  O  Gaul;  thou  foideft  them  together  in  thy 
rage. — Like  a  young  oak  falls  Tur-lathoii  :|:,  with 
his  branches  round  him.  Plis  high-bofomed  fpcufe 
fl retches  her  white  arms,  in  dreams,  to  the  re- 
turning king,  as  fhe  ileeps  by  gurgling  Moruth,  m 
lier  difordered  locks.  It  is  his  ghoO:,'  Oichoma  ; 
the  chief  is  lowly  laid.  Hearken  not  to  the  winds 
for  Tur-lathon's  echoing  fhield. — It  is  pierced,  by 
his  {Ireams,  and  its  found  is  paft  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath  :  he  winds 
his  courfe  in  blood.  Connal  met  him  in  fight ;  they 
mixed  their  clanging  flccl. — V/liy  fnould  mine 
eye3  behold  them  !  Connal,  thy  locks  are  grey. — 
I'hcu  wert  the  friend  of  Grangers,  at   the   mofs- 

♦  ^fth^J^rength  of  Atha,  is  meant  Carhmor.  The: 
expreirion  is  common  in  Horner,  and  other  ancient  poets. 

f  The  two  kings. 

X  Turhirhon,  broad  tnmk  of  a  tree.  Moruth,  ^Ttf/?/ 
flrenm.  Okhzom^,  tniU maid.  Dun-lorz,  the  hill  of  ihe 
noijyfi  m  n.     Duth  cai  on,  dc-rk  hrQ-vm  )}inn. 

covered 
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covered  rock  of  Dun-Iora.  When  the  fkles  were 
rolled  together  ;  then  thy  feafl:  was  fpread.  The 
liranger  heard  the  winds  without ;  and  rejoiced  at 
thy  burning  oak. — Why,  fon  of  Dulh-caron,  art 
thou  laid  in  blood  1  The  blafled  tree  bends  above 
thee  :  thy  fhield  lies  broken  near.  Thy  blood  mixes 
with  the  ilream  ;  thou  breaker  of  the  fhields ! 

"*  I  TOOK  the  fpear,  in  my  wrath  ;  but  Gaul 
rufhed  forward  on  the  foe.  The  feeble  pafs  by  his 
iide ;  his  rage  is  turned  on  Moma's  chief.  Now 
they  had  raifed  their  deathful  fpears :  unfeen  an 
arrow  came.  It  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  his 
f'reel  fell  founding  to  earth.-— Young  Fillan  camef  ^ 
with  CormuFs  fnield,  and  flretched  it  large  before 
the  king.  Foldath  fent  his  fhout  abroad,  and  kind- 
led all  the  field :  as  a  blaft  that  lifts  the  broad- 
wingedfiame,  overLumon's|  echoing  groves. 

S'ON  of  blue-eyed  Ciatho,  faid  Gaul,  thou  art 
.1  beam  from  heaven ;  that,  coming  on  the  trou- 
i)led  deep,  binds  up  the  temper's  wing. — Cormul 
is  fallen  before  thee.  Early  art  thou  in  the  fame  of 
thy  fathers. — Rufh  not  too  far,  my  hero,  I  can- 
not lift  the  fpear  to  aid.     I  fland  harmlefs  in  bat- 

*  The  poet  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon. 

-f-  Fillan  had  been  difpatched  by  Gaul  to  oppofe  Cor- 
j?iu!,  who  had  been  fent  by  Foldath  to  lie  in  ambufh  bc- 
hi.od  the  Caledonian  army.  It  appears  that  Fillan  had 
Iciiled  Cormul,  otherwife,  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
have  polTeired  himfelf  of  the  Ihield  of  that  chief.  The 
poet  being  intent  upon  the  main  d.&.lon,  pafTes  over  flight- 
Jy  this  feat  of  Fillan. 

!  X  hMvx'.on,  bendin(f  hill  I  a  mountain  In  Inis-huna,  or 
thar  part  of  South-Britain  which  is  over-againll  the  Irilh 
coail. 

lie  : 
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tie :  but  my  voice  fhall  be  poured  abroad. — The 
Ions  of  Morven  Ihall  hear,  and  remember  my  for- 
mer deeds. 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  wind,  the  hod 
bend  forward  in  the  fight.  Often  had  they  heard 
him,  at  Strumon,  when  he  called  them  to  the 
chafe  of  the  hinds. — Himfelf  flood  tall,  amldfl  the 
war,  as  an  oak  in  the  fkirts  of  a  ftorm,  which 
now  is  clothed,  on  high,  in  mifl :  then  fhews  its 
broad,  waving  head  ;  the  mufing  hunter  lifts  his 
eye  trom  his  own  rulhy  field. 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Filan,  thro'  the  path 
of  thy  fame.  Thou  roUedft  the  foe  before  thee. 
— Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  would  fly ;  but  night 
came  down  with  its  clouds ;  and  Cathmor's  horjn 
was  heard  from  high.  The  fons  of  Morven  heard 
the  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's  gathered  mift. 
The  bards  poured  their  fong,  like  dew,  on  the  re- 
turning war. 

Who  comes  from  Strumon,  they  faid,  amidft 
her  wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mournful  in  her 
fleps,  and  lifts  her  blue-eyes  towards  Erin.  Why 
art  thou  fad,  Evir-choma*?  Who  is  like  thy  chief 
in  renown  ?  He  defcended  dreadful  to  battle  ;  he 
returns,  like  a  light  from  the  cloud.  He  lifted  the 
fvvord  in  wrath  :  they  flirunk  before  blue-fhielded 
Gaul  ! 

Joy,  like  the  ruflling  gale,  comes  on  the  foul 
of  the  king.    He  remembers   the  battles   of  old  ; 

*  Evir-choama,  mi'd  andjlately  n:aid,  the  v/Ife  of 
Gaul.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cafdu-con-glas,  chief 
of  I-dronio,   one  of  the  Hebrides. 

the 
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the  days,  wherein  his  fathers  fought.  The  days  of 
old  return  on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  re- 
nown of  his  Ton.  As  the  fun  rejoices,  from  his 
cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raifed,  as  it 
fhakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath  ;  fo  joyful  is  the 
king  oyer  Fillan. 

As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  iiills,  when  Lara's 
fields  are  dill  and  dark,  fuch  are  the  ileps  of  Mor- 
ven  pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  They  return 
with  their  found,  like  eagles  to  their  dark-browed 
rock,  after  the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  the  dun 
fons  of  the  bounding  hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice 
from  their  clouds,  fons  of  (Ircamy  Con.i. 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora 
of  the  hinds.  A  flame  rofe,  from  an  hundred  oaks, 
which  winds  had  torn  from  Cormul's.  fteep.  The 
feafl  is  fpread  in  the  midft  :  around  fat  the  gleaming 
clfiefs.  Fingal  is  there  in  his  flrength  ;  the  eagle- 
wing  *  of  his  helmet  founds :  the  ruflling  blallsof 
the  weft,  unequal  rufhed  thro'  night.  L-.ong  looked 
the  king  in  filence  round  :  at  length,  his  words  v/ere 
heard. 

My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold  a 
bFcach  among  my  friends. — The  head  of  one  tree: 
is  low:  the  fqually  wind   pours  in   on  Selma. . 

*  From  this,  and  feveral  other  paffages,  in  tliis  poem, 
it  appears,  that  the  kings  of  Morven  and  JreJand  had  a 
plume  of  eagle's  feathers,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their 
helmets.  It  was  from  this  diftinguiilied  mark  that  Oili  m 
knew  Cathmor,  in  thefecond  book;  which  cultom,  pro- 
bably, he  had  borrowed,  from  the  lormer  monarchs  of 
Ireland,  of  the  race  of  the  Caelor  Caledonians. 

V/here 
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Where  is  the  chief  of  Dun-lora?  Ought  he  to  be 
forgot  at  the  fcaft  ?  When  did  he  forget  the  ftran- 
ger,  in  the  midft  of  his  echoing  hall  ? — Ye  are  fi- 
lent  in  my  prefence  ! — Connal  is  then  no  more. — 
Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior,  like  a  ftream  of  light. 
Swift  be  ihy  courfe  to  thy  fathers,  In  the  folds  of 
the  mountain-winds.— Ofiian,  thy  foul  is  fire : 
kindle  the  memory  of  the  king.  Awake  the  battles 
of  Connal,  when  tirft  he  fhone  in  war.  The  locks 
of  Connal  were  grey ;  his  days  of  youth  *  were 
mixed  with  mine.  In  one  day  Duthcaron  firft 
flrung  our  bows,  againfl  the  rocs  of  Dun-lcra. 

Many,  I  faid,are  our  paths  to  battle,  in  green- 
hilled  Inisfail.  Often  did  our  fails  arifc,  over  the 
blue-tumbling  waves ;  when  we  came,  in  other 
days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar. 

The  ftrife  roared  once  in  Alnecma,  at  the  foam- 
covered  ftreams  of  Duth-ula  f.  With  Cormac  de- 
fcended  to  battle  Duth-caron  from  cloudy  Morven. 
Nor  defcended  Duth-caron   alone,  his  fon  was  by 

*  After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  the  tribe  of  Morni,  FIngal  was  educated  in  private 
by  Duth-caron.  It  was  then  hecontraded  that  Intimacv^ 
with  Connal  the  fon  of  Duth-caron,  which  occafions  his 
regretting  fo  much  his  fall.  When  Fingal  was  grown  up, 
he  foon  reduced  the  tribe  of  Morni;  and,  as  it  appears 
from  the  fubfequent  epifode,  fent  Duth-caron  and  his 
fon  Conn-l  to  the  aid  of  Corniac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  king 
of  Ireland,  who  was  driven  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  the 
infurrefiions  of  the  Firbolg.  This  epifode  throws  farther 
light  on  the  contefts  between  tlie  Cael  and  Fiibolg  j  and 
is  the  more  valuable  upon  that  account. 

+  Duth-ula,  a  river  in  Coniiaught  j  it  fignihes,  dark- 
rujhi'^g  ivafer. 

his 
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his  fide,  the  long-haired  youth  of  Connal  lifting  the 
firft  of  his  fpears.  Thou  didft  command  them,  O 
Fingal,  to  aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

Like  the  burfting  ftrength  of  a  ftream,  the  fons 
of  Bolga  rufhed  to  war :  Colc-ulla  *  was  before 
them,  the  chief  of  blue-flreaming  Atha.  The  bat- 
tle was  mixed  on  the  plain,  like  the  meeting  of 
two  llormy  feas.  Cormac  f  fhone  in  his  own  ft  rife, 
bright  as  the  forms  of  his  fathers.  But,  far  before 
the  reft,  Duth-caron  hewed  down  the  foe.  Nor 
flept  the  arm  of  Connal,  by  his  father's  fide.  Atha 

*  Colc-ulla,  firm  look  in  readinefs  ;  he  wss  the  bro- 
ther of  Borbar-duthul,  the  father  of  Cairbar  and  Cath- 
mor,  who  after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho, 
fuccefTively  mounted  the  Irifli  throne. 

•f-  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  the  fecond  king  of  Ire- 
land, of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians.  This  infurreflion 
of  the  Firbolg  happened,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
long  reign  of  Cormac.  From  feveral  epifodes  and  poems, 
it  appears,  that  he  never  pelTefled  the  Iiilh  throne  peace- 
ably.— The  party  of  the  family  of  Atha  had  made  feveral 
attempts  to  ovenurn  the  fuccefTion  in  the  race  of  Conar, 
before  they  effected  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon 
of  Artho. —  Ireland,  from  the  moft  ancient  accounts  con- 
cerning it,  Teems  to  have  been  alv/ays  fo  didurbed  by  do- 
meftic  commotions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  it 
ever  was,  for  any  length  of  time,  fubjedl  to  one  monarch. 
It  is  certain,  that  every  province,  if  not  every  fmalj  dif- 
tric"t,  had  its  own  king.  One  of  thefe  petty  princes  af- 
fumed,  at  times,  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fuperior  force,  or  in  cnfcs  of  publick  danger, 
was  acknov/Iedged  by  the  reft  as  fuch  ;  but  the  fuccefiion, 
from  father  to  fon,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  efta- 
bii/hed. —  It  was  the  divifions  amcngft  themfelves,  arifmg 
from  the  bad  co  iftitution  of  their  government,  that,  at 
iaft,  fubjedaJ  the  Irilh  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

prevailed" 
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prevailed  on  the  plain  :  like  fcattcrcd  mifl:,  fled  the 
people  of  Ullin  *. 

Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duth-caron,  and  the 
fteel  of  broad-fhielded  Connal.  They  fhaded  their 
flying  friends,  like  two  rocks  with  their  heads  of 
pine. — Night  came  down  on  Duth-ula :  filent 
ftrode  the  chiefs  over  the  field.  A  mountain-flream 
roared  acrofs  the  path,  nor  could  Duth-caron  bound 
over  its  courfc. — Why  {lands  my  father?  faid 
Connal. — I  hear  the  ru filing  foe. 

Fly,  Connal,  he  faid  ;  thy  father's  flrength  be- 
gins to  fail.— I  come  v/ounded  from  battle  ;  here 
let  me  reft  in  night. — "  But  thou  fhalt  not  remain 
alone,  faid  Connal's  burfting  figh.  My  fhield  is  an 
eagle's  wing  to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora."  He 
bends  dark  above  the  chief;  the  mighty  Duth-caron 
dies. 

Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard 
appeared,  dcep-mufing  gh  the  heath  :  and  could 
Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till  he 
fliould  receive  his  fame  ? — He  bent  the  bow 
againft  the  roes  of  Duth-ula  ;  he  fpread  the  lonely 
feafl:. — Seven  nights  he  laid  his  head  on  the  tomb, 
and  faw  his  father  in  his  dreams.  He  faw  him 
rolled,  dark,  in  a  blaft,  like  the  vapor  of  reedy  Le- 
go.— At  length   the  fteps  of   Colgan  f  came,  the 

bard 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Ullln  or  Ulfter,  who  were  of 
the  race  of  the  Caledonians,  feem,  alone,  to  have  been 
the  firm  friends  to  the  iucceihon  in  the  family  of  Conar. 
The  Firbolg  were  only  fubjedt  to  thcni  by  conftraint,  and 
embraced  every  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  yoke- 

t  Colgfin,  the  fon  of  Cathmul,  was  the  principal  bard 

«f 
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bard  of  high  I'emora.  Duth-caron  received  his 
fame,  and  brightened,  as  he  rofe  on  the  wind. 

Pleasant 

of  Cormac  Mac-Conar  king  of  Ireland.  Part  of  an  old 
poem,  on  the  loves  of  Fingil  and  lloa-crana,  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  this  Colga:)  j  but 
whether  it  is  of  his  conipontion.or  the  produ6tion  of  a 
latter  age,  J  fliaj!  not  pretend  to  determine.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  it  appears,  from  the  obfoiete  phrafes  which  it 
contains,  to  be  very  ancient ;  and  its  poetical  merit  niay 
perhaps  excufe  me,  for  laving  a  tranflation  of  it  before 
the  reader.  Whai  remains  of  the  poem  is  a  dialogue,  in 
a  Ivric  meafure,  between  Mngal  and  Roj-crdna,  the 
daughter  of  Cormac.  She  begins  with  a  foliloquy,  v.hich 
is  overheard  bv  Fingal. 

R0  3-CPw\NA. 

By  night,  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana  !  I  feel  my  beat- 
ing foul.  No  vifionof  the  forms  of  the  dead,  came  to 
the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  rifmg  from  the  wave  of  the 
north,  I  beheld  him  bright  in  his  locks.  I  beheld  the 
Ton  of  the  king.  My  beating  foul  is  liigh.  I  laid  my 
head  down  In  night  j  again  afcended  the  form  Why 
deliyeil  thou  thy  coming,  young  rider  of  dreamy  waves ! 

i3ut,  there,  far-diftant,  he  comes  ;  where  feas  roll 
their  green  ridges  in  mift!  Young  dweller  of  my  foul  i 
why  doil  tiiou  delay  ! — — 

Fi»;gal. 
It  was  the  foft  voice  of  Moi-lena  !  the  pleafant  breeze 
of  the  valley  of  roes!  Hut  why  doft  thou  hide  thee  in 
fhades?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife.  — Are  not  thy  fteps 
covered  with  light.'  In  thy  groves  thou  appearcff,  Ros- 
cr.ina,  like  the  fun  In  the  gathering  o^  clouds.  Why  doll 
thou  hide  thee  in  fhades  ?    Young  love  of  heroes,  rife. 

R.0S-CRAKA. 

My  fluttering  foul  is  high  I  -  Let  me  turn  from  the 
ftps  of  the  king.  He  has  heard  my  fecret  voice, ^  and 
ftal!  my  blue  eyes  roll,  in   his  prcfence  .^—Roe  of  rhe 

hill. 
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Pleasant  to  the  ear,  faid  Fingal,  is  the  praife 
ofthe  kings  of  men;  when  their  bows  are  ftrong 
in  battle ;  when  they  foften  at  the  Tight  of  the  fad. 
— Thus  let  my  name  be  renowned,  when  bards 
fhall  lighten  my  rifing  foul.  Carril,  fon  of  Kinfena  ; 
take  the  bards  and  raife  a  tomb.  To  night  let 
Connal  dwell,  within  h.is  narrow  hcufe  :  let  not  the 
foul   of  the  valiant  wander  on  the  winds.- — Fairt 

hill  of  mofs,  toward,  thy  dweliing  I  move.  Meci  me, 
ye  breezes  of  Mora,  as  I  n\ovQ  thro'  the  valley  oi  winds. 
— But  v.'hy  iKould  he  a  cend  his  ocean  ?  — Son  of  heroes, 
my  foul  is  thine!  -  My  freps  fliall  not  move  to  the  de- 
fart  ;  the  light  of  Ros-ciana  is  here. 

FlNGAL. 

It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft,  the  fair  dweller  of  ed- 
dying winds.     Why  deceiveil  thou  me,  with  aiy  voice? 

Here  let  me  reil:  in  fhades. Shoukiil  thou  ftretch  thy 

white  arm,  from  thy  grove,  thou  fun-beani  of  Cormac 
of  Erin  ! 

ROS-CRANA. 

He  is  gone!  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim  ;  faint-rolling, 
in  all  fny  tears.  But,  there,  I  behold  him,  alone  ;  king 
of  Mor\en,  my  foul  is  thine.  Ah  me!  what  clanging  of 
armour!  — Colc-u!la  of  Atha  is  near ! — 

Fingal,  as  v/e  iearn  from  the  epifode,  with  which  the 
fourth  book  begins,  undertook  an  expedition  into  Ire- 
land, to  aid  Cormac  Mac-conar  againft  the  infurrections 
of  the  Fir-bolg.  It  was  then  he  iaw,  fell  m  love  wich, 
and  married  Ros  crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac. 
Some  traditions  give  thi.>  poem  to  Olfian;  but,  from  fe- 
vera!  circumftances,  I  conclude  it  to  be  an  imitation,  but 

a  very  happy  one,  of  the  manner  of  that  poet. The 

elegance  of  the  fentinient,  and  beiuty  of  imagery,  how- 
ever, reler  the  compoiition  of  it  to  an  aera  of  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  for  the  nearer  vvc  approach  to  our  own  times, 
the  kii  beautiful  are  th^compoiitions  of  the  bards. 

glimmer 
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glimmers  the  mocn  on  Moi-lena,  thro'  the  broad- 
headed  groves  of  the  hill  :  raife  ftones,  beneath  its 
beams,  to  all  the  fallen  in  war. — Tho'  no  chiefs 
were  they,  yet  their  hands  were  ftrong  in  fight- 
They  were  my  rock  in  danger  :  the  mountain  from 
•u'hich  I  fpread  my  eagle-wings. — Thence  am  I  re- 
nowned :  Carril,  forget  not  the  lo\". 

Loud,  atN)nce,  from  the  hundred  bards,  rofe 
the  fong  of  the  tomb.  Carril  ftrode  before  them, 
they  are  the  murmur  of  flreams  behind  him.  Si- 
lence dwells  in  the  vales  of  Moi-lena,  where  each, 
with  its  own  dark  ilream,  is  winding  between  the 
hills.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  bards,  leflening,  as 
they  moved  along.  I  leaned  forward  from  my 
(hield;  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my  foul.  Half- 
formed  the  words  of  my  fong,  burfl  forth  upon  the 
wind.  So  hears  a  tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voice  of 
fpring  around  :  it  pours  its  green  leaves  to  the  fun, 
and  fhakes  its  lonely  head.  The  hum  of  the  moun- 
tain bee  is  near  it  ;  the  hunter  fees  it,  with  joy, 
from  the  blafted  heath. 

Young  Fillan,  at  a  diftance  flood.  His  helmet 
lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is  loole 
to  the  blaft  :  a  beam  oF  light  is  Clarho's  fon.  He 
heard  the  words  of  the  king,  with  joy  ;  and  leaned 
forward  on  his  fpear. 

My  fon,  faid  car-borne  Fingal ;  I  faw  thy  deeds, 
and  my  foul  was  glad.  The  fame  of- our  fathers, 
I  faid,  burfls  from  its  gathered  cloud. — Thou  art 
brave,  fon  of  Clatho ;  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife: 
So  did  not  Fingal  advance,   tho'  he  never  feared  a 

foe 
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foe. — Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  ;  they  arc 
thy  ftrength  in  the  field. — Then  fliah  thou  be  long 
renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers. 
The  memory  of  the  paft  returns,  my  deeds  in  other 
years :  when  firft  I  defcended  from  ocean  on  the 
green-valleyed  ifle. — We  bend  towards  the  voice 
of  the  king.  The  moon  looks  abroad  from  her 
clo-ud.  The  grey-fkirfed  mifl  is  near,  the  dwelling 
of  the  ghofls. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  fecond  night  continues.  Fingal  relates,  at  the  feaft, 
his  own  firft  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  his  marriage 
with  Ros-crana,  thedaughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  that 
ifland. — The  Irifti  chiefs  convene  in  the  prefence  of 
Cathmor.  The  fituation  of  the  kingdefcribed.  The 
ftory  of  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of 
Inis-huna,  who,  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  had 
followed  Cathmor  to  the  war.  The  fullen  behaviour 
ofFoldath,  who  had  commanded  in  the  battle  of  the 
preceding  day,  renews  the  difference  between  him  and 
Malthosj  but  Cathmor,  interpofing,  ends  it.  The 
chiefs  feaft,  and  hear  the  fong  of  Fonar  the  bard. 
Cathmor  returns  to  reft,  at  a  diftance  from  the  army. 
The  ghoft  of  his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a 
dream  ;  and  obfcurely  foretels  the  iflue  of  the  war. — 
The  foliloquy  of  the  king.  He  difcovcrs  Sull-malla. 
Morning  comes.    Her  foliloquy  clofes  the  book. 
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*T>ENEATH  an  oak,  fald  the  king,  I  fat  on  Scl- 
^^  ma's  ilreamy  rock,  when  Connal  rofe,  from 
the  fea,  with  the  broken  fpear  of  Duth-caron.  Far- 
diftant  flood  the  youth,  and  turned  away  his  eyes ; 
for  he  remembered  the  fteps  of  his  father,  on  his 
own  green  hills.  I  darkened  in  my  place  :  dufky 
thoughts  rolled  over  my  foul.  The  kings  of  Erin 
rofe  before  me.  I  half-unfheathed  my  fword. — 
Slowly  approached  the  chiefs ;  they  lifted  up  their 
filent  eyes.  Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for 
theburfting  forth  of  my  voice  :  it  was,  to  them,  a 
wind  from  heaven  to  roll  the  mid  away. 

*  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  connection  with  the 
ftory  of  Connal  and  Duth  caron,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  book.  Fingal,  fitting  beneath  an  oak,  near  the  pa- 
lace of  Selma,  difcovers  Connal  juft  landing  from  Ireland. 
The  danger  which  threatened  Cormac  king  of  Irelaijd  in- 
duces him  to  fail  immediately  to  that  ifland. — The  ftory 
is  introduced,  by  the  king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  future  be- 
haviour of  Fillan,  whofe  raftinefs  ia  the  preceding  battb 
» reprimanded. 

F  I  CADE 
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I  BADE  my  white  fails  to  rife,  before  the  roar  of 
Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths  looked,  from 
their  waves,  on  Fingal's  bofly  fhield.  High  on  the 
mafc  is  hung,  and  marked  the  dark-blue  fea. — But 
when  the  night  came  down,  1  ftruck,  at  times,  the 
warning  bofs :  I  ftruck,  and  looked  on  high,  for 
ficry-haired  Ul-erin  *. 

Nor  wanting  was  the  ftar  of  heaven:  it  tra- 
velled red  between  the  clouds :  I  purfued  the  lovely 
beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep. — With  morn- 
ing, Erin  rofe  in  mifl.  We  came  into  the  bay  of 
IVloi-lena,  where  its  blue  waters  tumbled,  in  the 
bofom  of  echoing  woods. — Here  Cormac,  in  his  fe- 
cret  hall,  avoided  the  ftrength  of  Colc-ulla.  Nor 
he  alone  avoids  the  foe  :  the  blue  eye  of  Rof-crana 
is  there:  Ros-crana  f ,  white-handed  maid,  the 
daughter  of  the  king. 

Grey,  on  his  poinllefs  fpear,  came  forth  the 
aged  ileps  of  Cormac.    He  fmiled,  from  his  waving 

*  Ul-erin,  the  guide  to  Ireland,  a  ftar  known  by  that 
name  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  and  very  ufefui  to  thofe  who 
failed,  by  night,  from  the  Hebrides,  or  Caledonia,  to 
the  coaft  of  Ulfter.  We  find,  from  this  paflage,  that 
navigation  was  confiderably  advanced,  at  this  time,  among 
the  '<^£»!cdonians. 

T  Ros  crina,  the  bean  of  the  rifiv.g  fun  ;  fne  was  the 
motI>e.'  of  Oluan.  The  Trilh  bards  relate  ftrange  fictions 
concrning  this  pr'uncefs.  The  chara<5ler  given  of  her  here, 
and  in  other  poems  of  Ofuan,  does  not  tally  with  their  ac- 
counts. Their  (lories,  however,  concerning  Fingal,  if 
they  mean  him  by  Fion  P/^'ac-Ccmnnl^  are  lb  inconfiftent 
and  notorioufly  fabulous,  that  they  do  not  deferve  to  be 
mentioned  ;  for  they  evidently  bear,  along  v/ith  them,  the 
marks  of  late  invention. 

locks. 
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locks,  but  grief  was  in  his  foul.  He  faw  us  few  be- 
fore him,  and  his  figh  arofe. — I  fee  the  arms  of 
Trenmor,  he  faid ;  and  thefe  are  the  fleps  of  the 
king  !  Fingal !  thou  art  a  beam  of  light  to  Cormac's 
darkened  foul. — Early  is  thy  fame,  my  fon  :  but 
ftrong  are  the  foes  of  Erin.  They  are  like  the  roar 
of  dreams  in  the  land,  fon  of  car-borne  Comhal. 

Yet  they  may  be  rolled  *  away,  I  faid  in  my 
rifing  foul.  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble, 
king  of  blue-fhielded  hoils.  Why  fhould  fear  come 
amongft  us,  like  a  ghofl  of  night  ?  The  foul  of  the 
valiant  grows,  as  foes  Increafe  in  the  field.  Roll  no 
darknefs,  king  of  pj^rin,  on  the  young  in  war. 

The  burning  tears  of  the  king  came  down.  He 
feized  my  hand  in  filence. — "  Race  of  the  daring 
Trenmor,  I  roll  no  cloud  before  thee.  Thou 
burned  in  the  fire  of  thy  fathers.  I  behold  thy 
fame.  It  marks  thy  courfe  in  battles,  like  a  flream 
of  light. But  wait    the   coming  of  Cairbarf  : 

*  Cormac  had  faid  that  the  foes  were  /u:e  the  roar  of 
flreans,  and  Fingal  continues  the  metaphor.  The  fpeech 
of  the  young  hero  is  fpiriced,  and  confiilent  with  that  fe- 
date  intrepidity,  which  eminently  diftiDguiiliss  his  cha- 
racier  throughout. 

•\  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  was  afterwards  kincr  of 
Ireland.  His  reign  was  iLort.  He  was  fucceeded  by  h.\s 
fon  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormac  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  —Cairbar,  the 
Ion  of  L'ormac,  long  after  his  fon  Artho  was  grown  to 
man's  ertace,  had,  by  his  wife  Beltanno,  another  fon, 
whofe  name  was  Ferad-archo. — He  v;as  the  only  one  re- 
maining of  the  race  of  Conar  the  fir.l:  king  of  Ireland, 
v.-hen  Fingal's  expedition  again(t  Cairbar  the  Ton  of  Bor- 
bar-duthul happened.  See  more  of  Ferad-archo  in  the 
eighih  book, 

F  2  my 
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my  Ton  mud  join  thy  fword.     He  calls  the  Tons  of 
Ullin,  from  all  their  diftant  ftreams." 

We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it  rofe 
in  the  midll  of  rocks :  rocks,  on  whofe  dark  fides, 
■were  the  marks  of  ftreams  of  old.  Broad  oaks  bend 
around  v/ith  their  rnofs :  the  thick  birch  waves  its 
green  head.  Half-hid,  in  her  fhady  grove,  Ros- 
crana  raifed  the  fong.  Her  white  hands  rofe  oa 
the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue-rolling  eyes.  She  was 
like  a  fpirit  *  of  heaven  half-folded  in  the  lldrt  of  a 
cloud. 

Three 

*  The  attitude  of  Ros-crana  is  aptly  iliuftrated  by  this 
fimile  ;  for  the  ideas  of  thofe  times,  concerning  the  fpirits 
of  the  deceafed,  were  not  fo  gloomy  and  difagreeabie,  as 
thofe  of  fucceeding  ages.  The  fpirits  of  women,  it  was 
fuppofed,  retained  that  beauty,  v/hich  they  pofTefled 
while  living,  and  tranfported  themfelves,  from  place  to 
place,  with  that  gliding  motion,  which  Homer  afcribes  to 
the  gods.  The  defcriptions  which  poets,  lefs  ancient 
than^Oifian,  have  left  us  of  thofe  beautiful  figures,  that 
appeared  fometinies  on  the  hills,  are  elegant  and  piclurefque. 
'i  iiev  compare  them  to  the  ;  ain-boiju  on  Jlreams  ;  or, 
the  gliding  offun-beavis  on  the  hills.  1  Ihall  here  tranflate 
a  paiiiige  of  an  old  fong,  where  both  thefe  beautiful  images 
are  mentioned  together. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning  from 
the  war,  underflood  that  his    wife  or  miftrefs  was  dead.     \ 
1  he  bard  introduces  him  fpeaking  the  following  foliJoquy, 
when  he  came,  within  fight  of  the  place,  where  he  had 
left  her,  at  his  departure. 

"  My  foul  darkens  in  forrow.  I  behold  not  the  fmoak 
of  my  hall.  No  grey  dog  bounds  at  my  ftreanis.  Silence 
dwells  in  the  va'ley  of  trees 

♦'  Is  that  a  rain-bow  on  Crunath.'^  It  flies:— and  the 
fki  is  dark.     Again,  thou  moveil,  bright,  on  the  heath, 

thou 
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Three  days  we  feafled  at  Moi-lena  :  fhe  rofe 
bright  amidft  my  troubled  foul. — Cormac  behelci 
me  dark.  He  gave  the  white- bofomed  maid. — She 
came  with  bending  eye,  amidfl:  the  wandering  of 
her  heavy  locks. — She  came. — Strait  the  battle 
roared. — Colc-ulla  came:  I  took  my  fpear.  My 
fword  rofe,  with  my  people,  againfl  the  ridgy  foe 
Alnecma  fled.  Colc-ulla  fell.  Fingal  returned  with 
fame. 

He  is  renowned,  O  Fillan,  who  fights,  in  the 
flrength  of  his  people.  The  bard  purfues  his  fteps, 
thro'  ihe  land  of  the  foe. — But  he  who  fights  alone ; 
few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times.  He  fhines,  to- 
day, a  mighty  light.  To-morrov/,  he  is  low. 
One  fong  contains  his  fame.  His  name  is  on  one 
dark  field.  He  is  forgot,  but  where  his  tomb  fends 
forth  the  tufts  of  grafs. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora  of  the 
roes.  Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cormul, 
poured  down  the  pleafant  fong.  Sleep  defcended, 
in  the  found,  on  the  broad-fldrtcd  hod.  Carril  re- 
turned, with  the  bards,  from  the  tomb  of  Dun- 
lora's  king.     '"Fhe  voice  of  morning  Ihall  not  come, 

thou   fun-beam  cloathed   in  a  (iiower  !  — Hah  !  It  is  llie, 
my  lo^  e  :  her  gliding  courie  on  the  bofom  of  winds!'' 

In  fucceeding  limes  the  beauty  of  Ros-cranapalTed  Into 
a  proverb ;  and  the  higheft  compliment,  that  could  be 
paid  to  a  v/oman,  was  to  compare  her  perfon  wi:h  i/:i 
daughter  of  Cormac. 

'S  tu  fein  an  P>.os-crana. 
Siol  Chormacc  na  nVoma  lan- 

F   -^  to 
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to  the  dufky  bed  of  the  hero.     No  more  (halt  thou 
hear  the  tread  of  roes,  around  thy  narrow  houfe, 

*  As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor  of 
night,  when  they  brighten  their  fides,  with  its 
light,  along  the  heaving  fea:  fo  gathered  Erin, 
around  the  gleaming  form  of  Atha's  king.  He, 
tall  in  the  midft,  carelefs  lifts,  at  times,  his  fpear  : 
as  fwells  or  falls  the  found  of  Fonar's  dillant  harp. 

t  Near  him  leaned,  againll  a  rock,  Sui-mal- 

*  The  poet  changes  the  fcene  to  the  Irifh  camp.  The 
images  introduced  here  are  magnificent,  and  have  that 
fort  of  terrible  beauty,  it  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  which 
occurs  fo  frequently  in  the  compofitlons  of  OfTian.  The 
troubled  motion  of  the  army,  and  the  fcdate  and  carelefs 
iittirude  of  Cathmor,  forma  contrail,  which,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  heightens  the  features  of  defcription, 
and  is  calculated  to  enliven  poetry. 

f  In  order  to  illu (Irate  this  paiTage,  I  Ihall  give,  here, 
the  hifcory  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  I  have  gathered  it 
from  other  poems.  The  nation  of  the  Firbolg  who  in- 
habited the  fouth  of  Ireland,  being  originally  defcended 
from  the  Belgae,  who  pofTeffed  the  fouth  and  fouth  weft 
coafl  of  Britain,  kept  up,  for  many  ages,  an  amicable 
correfpondence  Vv'ith  their  mother-country ;  and  fentaid 
to  the  Bricifh  Belga,  when  they  were  prelfed  by  the  Ro- 
jT.an.s  or  other  new  comers  from  the  continent.  Con-mor, 
king  oflnis-huna,  (that  part  of  South-Britain  which  is 
cver-againlt  the  Irilh  coaft)  being  attacked,  by  what  ene- 
my'is  not  mentioned,  fent  for  aid  to  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha, 
the  moil  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg.  Cairbar  difpatched 
his  brother  Cathmor  to  the  afllftance  of  Con-mor.  Cath- 
jnor,  after  various  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  put  an  end  to 
the  v/ar,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  refidence  of  Con-mor. 
There,  at  a  feaft,  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Con-mor, 
fell  defperately  in  love  with  Cathmor,  who,  before  her 
pallion  was  dircJofed,  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  his  bro- 
ther 
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la  *  of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bofomed daughter  of 
Conmor  king  of  Inis-huna.  To  his  aid  came  blue- 
fliielded  Cathnior,  and  rolled  his  foes  away.  Sul- 
malla  beheld  him  ilately  in  the  halloffearts;  nor 
carclefs  rolled  the  eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the  long- 
haired maid. 

The  third  day  arofe,  and  FIthil  f  came  from 
Erin  of  the  flreams.  He  told  of  the  lifting  up  of  the 
ihield  on  %  Morven,  and  the  danger  of  red-haired 

Cairbar. 

ther  Cairbar,  upon  the  nev^s  of  the  intended  expedition 
ofFIngal,  to  re-eftablirn  the  family  of  Conar  on  the  Iriih 
throne. —The  wind  being  contrary,  Cathmor  remained, 
for  three  days,  in  a  neighbouring  bay,  during  which  time 
Sul-malladirguifed  heifelfin  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior, 
and  came  to  oifer  him  her  fervice,  in  the  war.  Cathmor 
accepted  of  the  propofal,  failed  for  Ireland,  and  arrived 
in  Ulfter  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar. 

*  Sia\-ma\h,JIoiv^y'roIIIr2g  eyes.  C2iQii'm6x,  mild  and 
tall.     Inis-huna,  green  ijland. 

■\  Fithil,  an  inferior  hard.  It  may  either  be  taken 
here  for  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  or  in  the  literal  fenfe, 
as  the  bards  v/ere  the  heralds  and  meiTengers  of  thofe 
tim.es.  Cathmor,  it  is  probable,  was  abfent,  when  the  re- 
bellion of  his  brother  Cairbar,  and  the  affaffination  of 
Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  happened.  The  traditions, 
which  are  handed  down  with  the  poem,  fay,  that  Cath- 
mor and  his  followers  had  only  arrived,  from  Inis-huna, 
three  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar,  which  fufRciently 
clears  his  character  from  any  imputation  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy,  with  his  brother. 

;|:  The  ceremony  which  was  ufed  by  Fingal,  when  he 
prepared  for  an  expedition,  is  related,  by  Offian,  in  one 
of  his  lefler  poems.  A  bard,  at  midnight,  went  to  the 
hall,  where  the  tribes  feafted  upon  foltrnn  occafions,  raifed 
the  ivar-fongy  and  thrice  called  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafed 
anceftors  to  come,  on  their  clouds,  to  behold  the  atliona 
of  their  children.  He  then  fixed  th^JJjield  of  Trenmor, 
F  4  on 
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Cairbar.  Cathmor  raifed  the  fail  at  Cluba :  but 
the  winds  were  in  other  lands.  Three  days  he  re- 
mained on  the  coaft,  and  turned  his  eyes  on  Con- 
inor's  halls, — He  remembered  the  daughter  of 
ilrangers,  and  his  figh  arofe. — Now  when  the  winds 
awaked  the  wave  :  from  the  hill  came  a  youth  in 
arms ;  to  lift  the  fword  with  Cathmor  in  his  echo- 
ing fields. — It  was  the  white-armed  Suhmalla:  fe- 
cret  file  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet.  Her  fteps  were 
in  the  path  of  the  king  ;  on  him  her  blue  eyes  rolled 
with  joy,  when  he  lay  by  his  roaring  ftreams. — But 
Cathmor  thought,  that,  on  Lumon,  fhe  ftill  pur- 
fued  the  roes ;  or,  fair  on  a  rock,  flretched  her 
white  hand  to  the  wind  ;  to  feel  its  courfe  from 
Inis-fail,  the  green  dwelling  of  her  love.  He  had 
promifed  to  return,  with  his  white- bofomed  fails.— 
The  maid  is  near  thee,  king  of  Atha,  leaning  on 
lier  rock. 

The  tr.ll  forms  of  the  chiefs  (lood  around  ;  all 
bu:  daik-browed  Foldath  *.     He  flood  beneath   a 

diilant 

on  2  tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma,  flriking  if,  at  times,  v.-Ith 
the  bJunt  end  of  a  fpear,  and  Tinging  the  war-fong  be- 
tween. Ihus  he  did,  for  three  fucceffive  nights,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  meflengers  v.-ere  difpacched  to  convene 
the  tribes  ;  or,  as  Ollian  exprefi'es  ir,  to  call  them  from  all 
their  J:reams.  This  phrafe  alludes  to  the  lituation  of  the 
rcfidences  of  the  clans,  which  were  generally  fixed  in  val- 
jeys,  where  the  torrents  of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
were  collected  into  one  body,  and  became  lar^e  ftreams  or 
iivei3. — Hhe  lifting  up  of  the  fbield,  was  the  phrafe  for 
beginning  a  war. 

*  The  furlv  attimde  of  Foldath  is  a  proper  preamble  to 
his  afttr-behaviour.     Chaffed  v/ith  the  difappointmentor 

th» 
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diftant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty  foul.  lYis 
bufhy  hair  whiilles  in  wind.  At  tinnes,  burfts  the 
humofafong. — He  flruck  the  tree,  at  length,  in 
wrath  ;  and  rufned  before  the  king. 

Calm  and  (lately,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak,  arofe 
the  form  of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls  round 
his  blufhing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light. 
Soft  was  his  voice  in  Clon-ra  *,  in  the  valley  ot 
his  fathers ;  when  he  touched  the  harp,  in  the  hall, 
near  his  roaring  dreams. 

King  of  Erin,  faid  the  youth,  now  is  the  time 
of  feafls.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arife,  and  roll  the 
night  away.     The  foul  returns,  frcm   fong,  more 

terrible  to  war. Darknefs  fettles  on  Inis-fail  • 

from  hill  to  hill  bend  the  ftiirted  clouds.  Far  and 
grey,  on  the  heath,  the  dreadful  ftrides  of  ghods 
are  feen  :  the  ghofts  of  thofe  who  fell  bend  for- 
ward to  their  fong.'  Bid  thou  the  harps  to  rife, 
and  brighten  the  dead,  on  their  wandering  blafls. 

Be  all  the  dead  forgot,  faid  Foldath's  burfting 
wrath.  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field,  and  fhall  I  hear 
the  fong  ?  Yet  was  not  my  courfe  harmlefs  in  bat- 
tle :  blood  was  a  ftream  around  my  deps.  Bat  the 
feeble  were  behind  me,  and  the  foe  has  efcaped  my 
f^vord. In  Clonra's  vale  touch   thou  the  harp  j 

the  vidory  v/hich  he  promlfed  hinifelf,  he  becomes  paf- 
fionate  and  over-bearing.  The  quarrel  which  fucceeds 
between  him  and  Malthos  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  by 
the  poet,  to  raife  the  character  of  Cathmor,  whole  fupe- 
rior  worth  ihines  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of  endin'-'  the 
ditference  between  the  chiefs. 

*  Claon-rath.  iviiidinq field.  The  th  are  feldom  pro- 
nouncsid  audibly  in  the  Galic  language. 

F  5  let 
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let  Dura  anfwer  to  thy  voice ;  while  fome  maid 
looks,  from  the  wood,  on  thy  long,  yellow  locks, 
— Fly  from  Lubar's  echoing  plain  :  it  is  the  field  of 
heroes. 

King  of  Temora*,  Malthos  faid,  it  is  thine  to 
lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on  the 
dark-brown  field.  Like  a  blaft  thou  haft  paft  over 
hofts,  and  laid  them  low  in  blood ;  but  who  has 
heard  thy  words  returning  from  the  field  ? — The 
wrathful  delight  in  death  :  their  remembrance  refts 
on  the  wounds  of  their  fpear.'  Strife  is  folded  in 
their  thoughts :  their  words  are  ever  heard. — Thy 
coHrfe,  chief  of  Aloma,  was  like  a  troubled  ftream. 
The  dead  were  rolled  en  thy  path  :  but  others  alfo 
lift  the  fpear.  We  were  not  feeble  behind  thee  •, 
but  the  foe  was  ftrong. 

The  king  beheld  the  rifing  rage,  and  bending 
forward  of  either  chief:  for,  half-unfheathed,  they 
held  their  fwords,  and  rolled  their  filent  eyes. — 
Now  would  they  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had 
not  the  wrath  of  Cathmor  burned.  He  drew  his 
fword  :  it  gleamed  thro*  night,  to  the  high-flaming 
oak. 

Sons  of  pride,  faid  the  king,  allay  your  fwelling 
fouls.  Retire  in  night. — Why  Ihould  my  rage  arife  ? 
Should  I  contend  with  both  in  arms — It  is  no  time 
fcr  ftrife.     Retire,  ye  clouds,  at  my  feaft.     Awake 

*  This  fpeech  of  Malthos  is,  throughout,  a  fevere  re- 
priaiand  to  the  bludering  behaviour  of  Foldath.  It  a- 
bounds  with  that  laconic  eloquence,  and  indireiliL  manner 
of'addrefs,  which  is  fojulrly  admired  in  the  fliort  fpeech 
of  Ajax,  in  the  ninth  hookofthQ  Iliad. 

my 
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my  foul  no  more. They  funk  from  the  king  on 

either  fide ;  like  *  two  columns  of  morning  mifl, 
when  the  fun  rifes,  between  them,  on  his  glitter- 
ing rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either  fide  ; 
each  towards  its  reedy  pool. 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  fead.  They  looked, 
at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  firode,  on  his 
rock,  amidll:  his  fettling  foul. — 'The  hoft  lay,  at 
length,  on  the  field  ;  fieep  defcended  on  Moi-lena. 
■ — The  voice  of  Fonar  rofe  alone,  beneath  his  dif- 
tant  tree.  It  rofe  in  the  praife  of  Cathmor  fon  of 
Larihon  f  of  Lumon.  But  Cathmor  did  not  hear 
his  praife.  He  lay  at  the  roar  of  a  fiream.  The 
ruftling  breeze  of  night  flew  over  his  whirling, 
locks. 

Cairbar; 

*  The  poet  could  fcarcely  find,  in  all  nature,  a  com- 
parlfon  fo  favourable  as  this,  to  the  fuperioricy  of  Cath- 
mor over  his  two  chiefs.  I  fhall  iliuftrate  this  paffage 
with  another  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  poem,  julV 
now  in  my  hands. — "  As  the  fun  is  above  the  vapours, 
which  his  beams  have  raifed  ;  fo  is  the  foul  of  the  king 
above  the  fons  of  fear.  They  roll  dark  below  him  j  hi 
rejoices  in  the  robe  of  his  beams.  But  when  feeble  deeds 
wander  on  the  foul  of  the  king,  he  is  a  darkened  fun  rolled 
along  the  (ky  :  the  valley  is  fad  below  :  flowers  wither 
beneath  the  drops  of  the  night." 

-f-  LtZT-thon,  fea-iua've,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  that 
colony  of  the  Fir-bolg,  which  firft  migrated  into  Ireland. 
Larthon's  firft  fettlement  in  that  country  is  related  in  the 
feventh  book.  He  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor ;  and  is 
here  called   Larthon  of  Lianon,  Irom  a  high  hill  of  that 

namein  Inis  huna,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Fir-bolg. 

The  poer  preferves  the  charader  of  Cathmor  throughout-; 
He  hsd  n)enfioiied,  in  the  firft  book,  the  avenion  of  tiiat 
chi&f  to  pruifi,  and  we  t;nu  him  hers  Iving  at  the  fide  of 
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Cairbar  came  to  his  dreams,  half-feen  from 
his  low-hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly  in  his  face : 
he  had  heard  the  fong  of  Carril  *. — A  blaft  fuf- 
tained  his  dark-fkirted  cloud  ;  which  he  feized  in  the 
bofom  of  night,  as  he  rofe,  with  his  fame,  towards 
his  airy  hall.  Half-mixed  with  the  noifc  of  the 
ilream,  he  poured  his  feeble  v/ords. 

Toy  met  the  foul  of  Cathmor :  his  voice  was 
heard  on  Moi-lena.     The  bard  gave  his  fong  to 

«  (Iream,  that  the  noife  of  it  might  drown  the  voice  of 
Fonar,  who,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  times,  fung 
his  fuiogium  in  his  e'vening  fong.  Tho' Other  chiefs,  as 
v/ell  as  Lathmor,  might  be  averfe  to  hear  their  own  praife, 
u-e  find  it  the  unlverfal  policy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the 
bards  to  be  as  extravagant  as  they  pleafed  in  their  enco- 
Hiiums  en  the  leaders  of  armies,  in  the  prefence  of  their 
people.  The  vulgar,  who  had  no  great  ability  to  judge 
lor  themfelves,  received  the  characters  of  their  princes, 
entirely  upon  the  faith  of  the  bards.  The  good  efFe<51s 
which  an  high  opinion  of  its  ruler  has  upon  a  community, 
are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation  i  on  the  other 
hand,  dlilruft  of  the  abilities  of  leaders  produces  the  woift 
confecuences. 

*•  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  by  the  orders  of  OfFian, 
fling  the  funeral  elegy  at  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  See  the 
feccnd  book,  towards  the  end.  In  all  the  poems  of  Of- 
fian,  the  viut  ofghofis,  to  their  living  friends,  are  (hort, 
End  their  language  obfcure,  both  v/hichcircum fiances  tend 
10  throw  a  iblemn  gloom  on  thefe  fupernatural  fcenes. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fpeech  oftheghoftof 
Cairbar,  he  foretels  the  death  of  Cathmor,  by  enume- 
rating tho.^e  fignals  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
lints,  preceded  the  death  of  a  perfon  renowned.  It  was 
thought  that  the  ghofts  of  deceafed  bards  fung,  for  three 
Xiigiits  preceding  the  death  (near  the  place  where  his  tomb 
v.as  to  be  raifeu)  round  an  unfubflantial  figure  which  re- 
p;efemed  the  body  of  the  perfon  who  was  to  die. 

Cairbar : 
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Cairbar  :  he  travels  on  the  wind.  My  form  is  in 
my  father's  hall,  like  the  gliding  of  a  terrible  light, 
which  winds  thro'  the  defart,  in  a  ftormy  night. — 
No  bard  (hall  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb,  when  thou 
art  lowly  laid.  The  fens  of  fong  love  the  valiant. 
— Cathmor,  thy  name  is  a  pleafant  gale. — The 
mournful  founds  arife  !   On  Lubar's  field  there  is  a 

voice  ! Louder  Ilill,  ye  fliadowy  ghofts !  the  dead 

were  full  of  fame. — Shrilly  fwells  the  feeble  found. 
— The  rougher  blaft  alone  is  heard  ! — Ah,  foon  is 
Cathmor  low  ! 

Rolled  into  himfclf  he  fiew,  wide  on  the  bo- 
fom  of  his  blaft.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure, 
and  fhook  its  whirling  head.  The  king  ftarted 
from  reft,  and  took  his  deathful  fpear.  He  lifts  his 
eyes  around.     He  fees  but  dark-fkirted  night. 

*  It  was  the  voice  of  the  king;  but  now  hij 
form  is  gone.  Unmarked  is  your  path  in  the  air, 
ye  children  of  the  night.  Often,  like  a  refleQ:ed 
beam,  are  ye  feen  in  the  defart  wild  ;  but  ye  retire 
in  your  blafts  before  our  fteps  approach. — Go  then, 
ye  feeble  race  !  knowledge  with  you  there  is  none. 
Your  joys  are  weak,  and  like  the  dreams  of  cur 
reft,  or  the  light-winged  thought  that  flies  acrofs 
the  foul. — Shall  Cathmor  foon  be  low  ?  Darkly  laid 
in  his  narrow  houfe  ?  where  no  morning  comes 

*  The  roHIoquy  of  Cathmor  abounds  with  that  mag- 
nanimity and  love  of  fame  which  conftitute  the  hero. 
Tho'  daggered  at  firft  with  the  predi(5tIon  of  Cairbar's 
ghoft,  he  foon  comforts  himfeifvvlth  the  agreeable  prof- 
pe£t  of  his  future  renown  -,  and,  like  Achilles,  prefers  a 
Ihort  and  glorious  life,  to  an  obfcure  length  of  years  in  re- 
tirement and  eafe. 

with 
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with  her  half-opened  eyes. — Away,  thou  fliade  !  to 
fight  is  mine,  all  further  thought  away !  I  rufh 
forth,  on  eagle  wings,  to  feize  my  beam  of  fame. — 
In  the  lonely  vale  of  ftreams,  abides  the  little  *  foul. 
— Years  roll  on,  feafons  return,  but  he  is  dill  un- 
known.— In  a  blafl  eomes  cloudy  death,  and  lays 
his  grey  head  low.  His  ghofl  is  rolled  on  the  va- 
pour of  the  fenny  field.  Its  courfe  is  never  on  hills, 
or  mofTy  vales  of  wind. — So  fhall  not  Cathmor  de- 
part, no  boy  in  the  field  was  he,  who  only  marks 
the  bed  of  roes  upon  the  echoing  hills.     My  if- 

*  From  this  pafTage  we  learn  in  what  extreme  contempt 
an  indolent  and  unwarlike  life  was  held  in  thofe  days  of 
hcroifm.  Whatever  a  phllofopher  may  fay,  in  praife  of 
quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  but  they 
weaken  and  debafe  the  human  mind.  When  the  faculties 
of  the  foul  are  not  exerted,  they  lofe  their  vigour,  and 
low  and  circumfcribed  nodons  take  the  place  of  noble  and 
enlarged  ideas.  A6lion,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  vicilfi- 
tudes  of  fortune  which  attend  it,  call  forth,  by  turns,  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exerciling,  ftrengthen 
them.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  great  and  opulent  rtates,  when 
property  and  indolence  arc  fecured  to  individuals,  we  fel- 
dom  meet  with  that  ilrength  of  mind,  which  is  fo  com- 
mon in  a  nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It  is  a 
'-urious,  but  jud,  obfervation  ;  that  great  kingdoms  Cd- 
do.n  produce  great  chara6ters,  which  muft  be  altogether 
attributed  to  that  indolence  and  dilFipation,  which  are  the 
infeparable  companions  of  too  much  property  and  fecu- 
rity.  Rome,  it  is  certain,  had  more  real  great  men  with- 
in it,  when  its  pov/er  was  confined  wichin  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Latium,  than  when  its  dominion  extended  over 
all  the  known  world  ;  and  one  petty  ftate  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  had,  perhaps,  as  nmch  genuine  fpirit  in  it,  as 
the  two  Bricilh  kingdoms  united.  As  a  ilate,  we  are  much 
more  powerful  than  our  anceftors,  but  we  would  iofe  by 
comparing  individuals  with  them. 

fuinG-; 
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fulng  forth  was  with  kings,  and  my  joy  in  dreadful 
plains  ;  where  broken  hofls  are  rolled  away,  like 
feas  before  the  wind. 

So  fpoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening  in 
his  rifing  foul  :  valour,  like  a  pleafant  flame.  Is 
gleaming  within  his  bread.  Stately  is  his  ftride  on 
the  heath  :  the  beam  of  eaft  is  poured  around.  He 
faw  his  grey  hoft  on  the  field,  wide-fpreading  their 
ridges  in  light.  He  rejoiced,  like  a  fpirit  of  hea- 
ven, whofe  fleps  come  forth  on  his  feas,  when  he 
beholds  them  peaceful  round,  and  all  the  winds  are 
laid.  But  foon  he  awakes  the  waves,  and  rolls 
them  large  to  fome  echoing  coaft. 

On  the  rufhy  bank  of  a  flream,  flept  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-huna.  The  helmet  *  had  fallen  from 
her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in  the  lands  of  her  fa- 
thers. There  morning  was  on  the  field  :  grey 
ftreams  leapt  down  from  the  rocks,  and  the  breezes, 
in  fhadowy  waves,  fly  over  the  ruftiy  fields.  There 
is  the  found  that  prepares  for  the  chafe ;  and  the 
moving  of  warriors  from  the  hall. — But  tall  above 
the  reft  is  the  hero  of  ftreamy  Atha  :  he  bends  his 
eye  of  love  on  Sul-malla,  from  his  fl:ately  fteps. 
She  turns,  with  pride,  her  face  away,  and  carelefs 
bends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid  when  Atha's 
warrior  came.  He  faw  her  fair  face  before  him,  in  the 

•  The  difcovery  which  fucceeds  this  clrcumftance  Is 
weil  imagined,  and  naturally  conduded.  The  filence  of 
Cathmor  upon  this  occafion  is  more  exprefiive  of  the 
emotions  of  his  foul,  than  any  fpeech  which  the  poet  could 
put  into  his  mouth. 

midft 
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m\di\  of  her  wandering  locks.  He  knew  the  maid 
of  Lumon.  What  fhould  Cathmor  do  ? — His  figh 
arofe  :  his  tears  came  down.  But  ftraight  he 
turned  away. — This  is  no  time,  king  of  Atha,  to 
^vake  thy  fecret  foul.  The  battle  is  rolled  before 
thee  like  a  troubled  ftream. 

He  (Iruck  that  warning  bofs  *,  where  indwelt  the 
voice  of  war.  Erin  rofe  around  him  like  the  found 
of  eagle-wings. — Sul-malla  ftarted  from  fleep,  in 
her  difordered  locks.  She  feized  the  helmet  from 
earth,  and  trembled  in  her  place.  Why  fhould 
they  know  in  Erin  of  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna  ? 
for  flie  remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  the 
pride  of  her  foul  arofe. 

Her  ftepsarc  behind  a  rock,  by  the  blue- winding 
ftream  f  of  a  vale  :  where  dwelt  the  dark-brown 
hind  ere  yet  the  war  arofe.  Thither  came  the  voice 
of  Cathmor,  at  times,  to  Sul-malla's  ear.  Her 
foul  is  darkly  fad  ;  fhe  pours  her  words  on  wind. 

X  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed  :  they  are 

rolled 

*  In  order  to  underfland  this  paflage,  it  h  ncceflary  to 
look  to  the  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fhield,  which  the 
poet  has  given  us  in  the  feventh  book.  This  fhield  had 
feven  principal  bolTes,  the  found  of  each  of  which,  whea 
ftruck  with  a  fpear,  conveyed  a  particular  order  from  the 
king  to  his  tribes.  The  found  of  one  of  them,  as  here, 
v.'as  the  fignal  for  the  army  to  aflemble. 

f  This  was  not  the  valley  of  Lona  to  which  Sul-malla 
afterwards  retired. 

X  Of  all  pafTages  In  the  works  of  Ofuan  thefe  lyric 
pieces  Jofe  moft,  by  a  literal  profe  tranflation,  as  the 
beauty  of  them  does  not  fo  much  depend  on  the  ftrength 
of  thought,  as  on  the  elegance  of  expredion  and  harmony 
of  numbers.     It  has  been  obferved,  that  an  author  is  put 

to 
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rolled  away  from  my  foul.  I  hear  not  the  chafe 
in  my  land.  I  am  concealed  iii  the  fkirt  of  war. 
I  look  forth  from  my  cloud,  but  no  beam  appears 
to  light  my  path.  I  behold  my  warrior  low  ;  for 
the  broad-lhielded  king  is  near ;  he  that  overcomes 
in  danger ;  Fingal  of  the  fpears. — Spirit  of  depart- 
ed Conmor,  are  thy  fteps  on  the  bofom  of  winds  ? 
Comefl  thou,  at  times,  to  other  lands,  father  of 
fad  Sulmalla  .?  Thou  doft  come,  for  I  have  heard 
thy  voice  at  night ;  while  yet  I  rofe  on  the  wave 
to  ftreamy  Inis-fail.  The  ghoft  of  fathers,  they 
fay  *,  can  feize  the  fouls  of  their  race,  while  they 

behold 

to  the  fcvereft  teft,  when  he  is  ftript  of  the  ornaments  of 
vernfication,  and  delivered  down  in  another  language  in 
profe.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  feen  how  awkward 
a  figure  even  Homer  and  Virgil  make,  in  a  verfion  of  this 
fort,  will  think  the  better  of  the  compofitions  of  OITian. 

*  Con-mor,the  father  of  Sal-ma^ia,  v/as  killed  in  that 
war,  from  which  Cathmor  delivered  Inis-huna.  Lormar 
his  fon  fucceeded  Conmor.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  when  a  perfon  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  mifery, 
which  could  admit  of  no  alleviation,  that  the  ghofts  of 
his  ancellors  called  his  foul  atoay.  This  fupernatural 
kind  of  death  was  called  the  •voice  of  the  ^ecid ;  and  is  be- 
lieved by  the  fuperilidous  vulgar  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  v/ho  give 
more  univerfal  credit  to  apparitions,  and  the  vifits  of  the 
ghofts  of  the  deceafed  to  their  friends,  than  the  common 
Highlanders.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  leaft, 
to  the  fituationof  the  country  they  poiTefs,  as  to  that  cre- 
dulous difpofition  which  dillinguiihes  an  unenlightened 
people.  As  their  bufmefs  was  feeding  ofcatde,  in  dark 
and  extenfive  defarts,  fo  their  journeys  lay  over  wide  and 
unfrequented  heaths,  where,  often,  they  were  obliged 
to  deep  in  the  open  air,  amidft  the  whiftling  of  winds, 
»nd  roar  of  waterfalls.     The  gioominefs  of  the  fcents 

around 
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behold  them  lonely  in  the  midft  of  woe.  Call 
me,  my  father,  when  the  king  is  low  on  earth  ; 
for  then  I  fhall  be  lonely  in  the  midfl;  of  woe. 

around  them  was  apt  to  beget  that  melancholy  dlfpofition 
of  mind,  which  mofl:  readily  receives  imprefliDns  of  the 
extraordinary  and  fupernaturai  kind.  Falling  afleep  in 
this  gloomy  mood,  and  their  dreams  being  diliurbed  by 
the  noifc  of  the  elements  around,  it  is  no  matter  of  won- 
der, that  they  thought  they  heard  the  'voice  of  the  dead. 
This  imceof  the  dead^  however,  was,  perhaps,  no  more 
thana  ihriller  whiftle  of  the  winds  in  an  old  tree,  or  in 
the  chinks  of  a  neighbouring  rock.  It  is  to  this  caufe  I 
afcribe  thofe  many  and  improbable  tales  of  ghofcs,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  highlands :  for  in  other  refpeds,  we 
do  not  find  that  the  highlanders  are  more  credulous  than 
their  neighbours. 
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Ossi  AN,  after  a  fKort  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  de- 
fcribes  the 'arrangement  of  both  armies  on  either  fide 
of  the  river  Lubar.  Fingal  gives  the  command  to  Fil- 
Jan  J  but,  at  the  fame  time,  orders  Gaul,  the  fon  of 
JVIorni,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  pre- 
ceding b  .ttle,  to  aHlft  him  wich  his  coun  cl.  The  army 
of  the  Fir-bolg  is  commanded  by  Foldath.  The  gene- 
ral onfet  is  defcribed.  The  great  action?  of  Fillan.  He 
kills  Rothmarand  Culmin.  But  when  Fillan  conquers, 
in  one  wing,  Foldath  prcfTes  hard  on  the  other.  He 
wounds  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthno,  and  puts  the 
whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates  with  himfelf, 
and,  at  lart,  refolves  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  progrefs  of 
Foldath,  by  engaging  him  in  ftngle  combat. — When 
the  two  chiefs  were  approaching  towards  one  another, 
Fillan  came  fuddenly  to  the  relief  of  Dermid  ;  engag- 
ed Foldath,  and  killed  him.  The  behaviour  ofMal- 
thos  towards  the  fallen  Foldath.  Fillan  puts  the  whole 
army  of  the  Fir-bolg  to  flight.  The  book  clofes  with 
an  addrefs  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  that  hero. 
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•  'T*^  HOU  dweller  between      the  fhields    that 

-*•     hang,  on  high,   in  OfTian's   hall,  defcend 

from  thy  place,   O    harp,  and   let  me  hear    thy 

voice. 

*  Thefe  abrupt  addrelTes  give  great  life  to  the  peetry 
of  Oflian.  They  are  all  in  a  lyric  meafure.  The  old 
men,  who  retain,  on  memory,  the  compofitions  of  Of- 
fian,  fhew  much  fatisfadion  when  they  come  to  thofe 
parts  of  them,  which  are  in  rhime,  and  lake  great  pains 
to  expla'n  their  beauties,  and  inculcate  the  meaning  of 
their  obfolete  phrafes,  on  the  minds  of  their  hearers. 
This  attachment  does  not  proceed  from  the  fuperior 
beauty  of  thefe  lyric  pieces,  but  rather  from  a  tafte  for 
rhime,  which  the  modern  bards  have  eftablifhed  among 
the  highlanders.  Having  no  genius  themfelves  for  the 
fublime  and  pathetic,  they  placed  the  whole  beauty  of 
poetry  in  the  returning  harmony  of  fimilar  founds.  The 
feducing  charms  of  rhime  foon  weaned  their  countrymen 
from  that  attachment  they  long  had  to  the  recitative  of 
OfTian:  and,  tho'  they  dill  admired  his  compofitions,  their 
admiration  was  founded  more  on  his  antiquity,  and  the 
detail  of  fadls  which  he  gave,  than  on  his  poetical  ex- 
cellence.   Rhiming,  in  procefs  of  time,  became  fo  much 

reduced 
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voice. — Son  of  Alpln,  ftrike  the  firing ;  thou  muft 
awake  the  foul  of  the  bard.  The  murmur  of  Lo- 
ra's  *  flream  has  rolled  the  tale  away.— ?I  ftand  in 
the  cloud  of  years :  few  are  its  openings  towards 
the  pad:,  and  when  the  vifion  comes  it  is  but  dim 
and  dark. — I  hear  thee,  harp  of  Cona,  my  foul  re- 
turns, like  a  breeze,  which  the  fun  brings  back  to 
the  vale,  where  dvyelt  the  lazy  mift. 

f  LuBAR  is  bright  before  me,  in   the   windings 
of  its  vale.     On  either  fide,  on  their  hills,  rife  the 

tall 

reduced  into  a  fyftem,  and  was  fo  univerfaily  underftood, 
that  every  cow-herd  cornpofed  tolerable  verfes.  Thefe 
poems,  it  is  true,  were  a  defcription  of  nature ;  but  of 
nature  in  its  rudefl:  form  ;  a  group  of  uninterefting  Ideas 
drefled  out  in  the  flowing  harmony  of  monotonous  verfes. 
Void  of  merit  as  thofe  vulgar  compofitions  v.'ere,  the/  I 
fell  little  fhort  of  the  produdions  of  the  regular  bards  ;  for  ■ 
when  all  poetical  excellence  is  confined  to  founds  alone, 
it  is  within  the  power  of  Gvery  one  poflefled  of  a  good 
ear. 

*  Lora  is  often  mentioned;  it  was  a  fmall  and  rapid 
ftream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  There  is  no  vef- 
tige  of  this  name  now  remaining  ;  tho'  it  appears  from  a 
very  old  fong,  which  the  tranfiator  has  feen,  that  one  of' 
the  fmall  rivers  on  the  north  weft  coa.l  was  called  Lora 
fome  centuries  ago. 

f  From  the  feveral  paflages  in  the  poem  we  may  form 
a  difcincl  idea  of  the  fcene  of  the  2.€don  of  Temora.  At 
a  fmall  didance  fro.m  one  another  rofe  the  hills  of  Mora 
and  Lona  ;  the  firft  polTeffed  by  Fingal,  the  fecond  by 
the  army  of  Cathmor.  Through  the  intermediate  plain 
ran  the  fmail  river  Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  which  all  the 
battles  were  fought,  excepting  that  betv.-een  Cairbar  and 
Ofcar,  related  in  the  fiiit  book.  This  laft  mentioned 
engagement  happened,  to  the  north  of  the  hill  of  Mora, 
of  which  Fingal  took  pofleflion,  after  the  armv  of  Cairbar 
fell  back  to  that  of  Cathmor.     At   fome  diftance,   but 

with  in 
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talf  forms  of  the  kings;  their  people  are  ponred 
around  them,  bending  forward  to  their  words ;  as 
if  their  fathers  fpoke,  defcending  from  their  winds. 
r— But  the  kings  were  Hke  two  rocks  in  the  midft, 
each  with  its  dark  head  of  pines,  when  they  are 
feen  in  the  defart,  above  the  low-faiHng  mift.  High 
on  their  face  are  ftreams,  which  fpread  their  foam 
on  blalls. 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  poured  Erin,  like 
tlie  found  of  flame.  Wide  they  came  down  to 
Lubar  ;  before  them  is  the  ftride  of  Foldath.  But 
Cathmor  retired  to  his  hill,  beneath  his  bending 
oaks.  The  tumbling  of  a  ftream  is  near  the  king  ; 
he  lifts,  at  times,  his-  gleaming  fpear.  It  was  a  flame 
to  his  people,  in  the  midft  of  war.  Near  him 
flood  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  leaning  on  her 
rock.  She  did  rot  rejoice  over  the  flrife :  her 
foul  delighted  not  in  blood.  A  valley  *  fpreads 
green  behind  the  hill,  with  its  three  blue  ftreams. 
The  fun  is  therein  filence;  and  the  dun  moun- 
tain-roes come  down.  On  thefe  are  turned  the 
eyes  of  Inis-huna's    whlte-bofomed  maid. 

within  fight  of.  Mora,  towards  the  weft,  Lubar  ifTued 
from  the  mountain  of  Crommal,  and,  after  a  Ihortcourfe 
thro'  the  plain  of  Moi-iena,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea 
near  the  field  of  battle.  Behind  the  mountain  of  Crom- 
mal ran  the  fmall  ftream  of  Lavath,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Ferad-artho,  the  fon  ofCalrbre,  the  only  perfon 
remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar,  lived  concealed  in  a 
cave,  during  the  ufurpation  of  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Bor- 
bar-duthul. 

*  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  retired,  during  the 
laft  and  decifive  battle  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor  It 
IS  defcribed  in  the  feventh  book,  where  it  is  called  the  vale 
of  Lona,  and  the  refidence  of  a  Druid. 

Fingal 
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Fin  GAL  beheld,  on  high,  the  fon  of  Borbar- 
duthul  :  he  faw  the  deep-roUing  of  Erin,  on  the 
darkened  plain.  He  flruck  that  warning  bofs, 
which  bids  the  people  obey ;  when  he  fends  his 
chiefs  before  them,  to  the  field  of  renown.  Wide 
rofe  their  fpears  to  the  fun  ;  their  echoing  fhields 
reply  around. — Fear,  like  a  vapor,  did  not  wind  a- 
mong  the  hoft :  for  he,  the  king,  was  near,  the 
flrength  of  flreamy  Morven. — Gladnefs  brightened 
the  hero,  we  heard  his  words  of  joy. 

Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the  found  of 
Klorven's  fons !    They  are  mountain  waters,  deter- 
mined in  their  courfe.     Hence  is  Fingal  renowned, 
and  his  name  in  other  lands.     He  was  not  a  lonely 
beam  in  danger  ;  for  your  fteps  were  always  near. 
— But  never  was  I  a  dreadful  form,  in   your    pre- 
fence,  darkened    into  wrath.  -  My  voice   was   no 
thunder   to  your  ears :    mine  eyes  fent   forth  no 
death. — When  the    haughty   appeared,  I    beheld 
them  not.     They  were  forgot   at  my  feafts :  like 
mifl  they  melted  away. — A  young  beam  is  before 
you :    few  are  his  paths  to  war.     They  are   few, 
but. he  is  valiant ;  defend  my  dark-haired  fon.  Bring 
him  back  with  joy  :  hereafter  he  may  ftand    alone. 
His  form  is  like  his  fathers  :  his  foul  is  a  flame  of 
their  fire. — Son  of  car-borne  Alorni,  move  behind 
the  fon  of  Clatho :  let  thy  voice  reach   his  ear, 
from  the  ftdrts  of  war.     Not  unobferved  rolls  bat- 
tle, before  thee,  breaker  of  the  fhields. 

The  king  flrode,  at  once,  away  to  CormuPs  * 

lofty 

*  The  rock  of  Cormul  rofe  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  and 

commanded 
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lofty  rock.  As,  flow,  I  lifted  my  fteps  behind  4 
came  forward  the  ftrength  of  Gaul,  tlis  (hield 
hung  loofe  on  its  thong ;  he  fpoke,  in  hafte,  to 
OiTian. — Bind  *,  fon  of  Fingal,  this  fhield,  bind 
it  high  to  the  fide  of  Gaul.  The  foe  m:iy  behold 
it,  and  think  I  lift  the  fpear.  If  I  fhall  fall,  let 
my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field  ;  for  fall  I  muft  with- 
out my  fame:  mine  arm  cannot  lift  the  fleet. 
Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it,  to  blufh  between  her 
locks. — Fillan,  the  mighty  behold  us ;  let  us  not 
forget  the  flrife.  Why  fhould  they  come,  from 
their  hills,  to  aid  our  flying  field  ? 

He  flrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his  fhield. 
My  voice  purfued  him,  as  he  went.  Can  the  fon 
of  Morni  fall  without  his  fame  in  Erin  ?  But  the 
deeds  of  the  mighty  forfake  their  fouls  of  fire. 
They  rufh  carelefs  over  the  fields  of  renown  :  their 
v/ords  are  never  heard. — I  rejoiced  over  the  fteps 
of  the  chief:  I  flrodc  to  the  rock  of  the  king, 
where  he  fat  in  his  wandering  lock?,  amidll:  the 
mountain-wind. 

Ix  two  dark  ridges  bend  thehofis,  towards  each 
other,  at  l>ubar.     Here   Fcldath    rofe  a    pillar  cf 

commanded  a  profped  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  fj-eech 
of  Fingal,  which  immediately  precedes  this  pafl'age,  is 
worthy  of  being  remarked,  as  the  language,  not  onlv', 
of  a  wa'Iike  biu  a  good  king.  The  mutual  confidence 
which  fubfifled  between  hi:n  and  his  people,  the  refulc 
of  his  clemency  and  their  dutltul  behaviour  towards  hiiii, 
is  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  a  more  poliihed  age  than 
that  in  which  he  lived. 

*  It  is  neceflary  to  remember  that  Gaul  was  wound- 
ed J  which  occafions  his  requiring  here  the  allillance  of 
OlCan  to  bind  his  fhield  on  his  fide. 

G  darknefs: 
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ilarknefs :  there  brightened  the  youth  of  Fillan. 
Each,  with  his  fpear  in  the  ftrcam,  fent  forth  the 
voice  of  war. — Gaul  ftruck  the  fnield  of  Morven  ; 
at  once  they  pUinge  in  battle. — Steel  poured  its 
gleam  on  fteel :  like  the  fall  of  ftreams  fhone  the 
field,  when  they  mix  their  foam  together,  from 
two  dark-brov/cd  rocks. —  Behold  he  comes  the  fon 
of  fame :  he  lays  the  peopl-e  low  ^  Death  fits  on 
blaHs  around  him  ! — ■Warriors  ftrew  thy  paths,  O 
Fillan  ! 

*  UoTKMAR,  the  fliicld  of  warriors,  ftocd  be- 
tween two  chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks,  which  winds 
hrid  bent  from  high,  fpread  their  branches  on  ei- 
ther fide,  lie  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  on  Fillan, 
and,  filent,  fliades  his  friends.  Fingal  faw  the  ap- 
proaching fight ;  and  all  his  foul  arofe. —But  as 
the  (lone  of  Loda   f  falls,  fhook,  at   once,    from 

rocking 

*  Roth- mar,  the  fouixdof  the  fea  before  ajiorm.  Dru- 
rnan-ard,  hii^h  ridge.  Cul-min,  foft-hai-ed.  Culi-allin, 
Icnui'-ul  lochs.      Strurha,  Jireatny  rhoer. 

i  tSy  the  uone  of  Loda,  as  1  have  remarked  in  my 
notes  on  feme  other  poems  of  Oiiian,  is  meant  a  place 
of  woiHrlp  among  the  Scandinavians.  OiTian,  in  his  many 
cxpeuiiions  to  Orkney  and  Scandinavia,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  fome  of  the  rites  of  the  religion  which  prevailed 
in  thofe  countries,  and  Irequently  alludes  to  them  in  his 
poems.  There  are  fome  ruins,  and  circular  pales  of  frone, 
remaining  ilill  in  Orkney,  and  the  iilands  of  Shetland,' 
V.  hich  retain,  to  this  day,  the  name  of  Loda  or  Loden. 
They  feem  to  have  differed  n-aterially,  in  their  conllruc-j 
tion,' from  ihofe  Druidical  monuments  which  remain  ii 
Erirain,  and  the  weilern  ides.  The  places  of  worfl-iip 
among  the  Scandinavians  v/ere  originally  rude  and  un- 
adorned. In  after  ages,  v.-hen  they  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  other  nations,  they  adopted  their  manners,  and 

built 
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'rocking  "Druman-ard,  when  fplrits  heave  the  earth 
iri  th6ir  wrath  ;  fo  fell  blue-fhlelded  Rothmar. 

Near  arc  the  lleps  of  Cuhnin  ;  the  youth 
came,  burfting  into  tears.  '  Wrathful  he  cut 
the  wind,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his  ftrokes  with 
P'ilian.       He     had     firfl:    bent     the     bow     with 

'  Rothmar,  at  the    rock  of   his  own   blue  flreams. 

-  Tiiere  they  had  marked   the  place   of  the  roe,  as 

"  the  fun-beam  flew  over  the  fern. — Why,  fon  of 
Cul-allin,  (loll  thou  rufh  on  that  beam  *  of  light : 
it  is  a  fire  that  confumes. — Youth  of  Strutha  re- 
tire. Your  fathers  were  not  equal,  in  the  glitter- 
ing flrife  of  the  field. 

The    mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the  hall; 
llie  looks  forth  on  blue-rolling  Strutha.     A   whirl- 
wind rifes  on  the  dream,  dark-eddying  round  the 
ghofl:  of  her  fon.     His  dogs  f  are  howling  in  their 
G  2  place  *. 


built  temples.  Tint  at  Upfal,  in  Sweden,  was  amazing- 
ly rich  and  magnificent.  Haquin,  of  Norway,  built  one, 
near  Drontheim,  little  inferior  to  the  former  ;  and  it  went 
always  under  the  name  of  Loden.  Mallet,  introduQlm 
a  Ihijloire  de  Da?tnema:c. 

•  The  poet,  meraphoiicaliy,  calls  Fiilan  a  beam  of 
light.  Culmin,  mentioned  here,  was  the  t'on  of  Clon- 
niar,  chief  of  Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-alHn.  She 
was  fo  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  that  ihe 
is  introduced,  frequendy,  in  the  fimilies  and  allufions  of 
antient  poetry.  Mar  Chu'.-a'.uin  Strutoa  nan  fwn  ;  is  a 
line  of  OlTian  in  another  poem  ;  i.  e  Lo^jely  as  Cul-al'in 
of  St  fill  ha  of  the  J:  arms. 

+  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  fenfilile  of  the  death  of 
their  mailer,  let  it  happen  at  ever  fo  great  a  diftance.  It 
-was  alfo  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  v/hicli 
warriors   left  at  home  became  bloody,  when  they  them- 

feives 
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place  :  his  Hreld  is  bloody  in  the  hall. — ■"  Art  thou 
fallen,  my  fair-haired  fon,  in  Erin's  difmal  war  ?  " 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  fecret,  lies  panting,  by  her 
wonted  ftreams,  the  hunter  looks  over  her  feet  of 
wind,  and  remembers  her  (lately  bounding  before  ; 
fo  lay  the  fon  of  Cul-allin,  beneath  the  eye  of  Fil- 
lan.  His  hair  is  rolled  in  a  little  ft  ream :  his  blood 
wandered  on  his  fhield.  Stiii  his  hand  held  the 
fvvord,  that  failed  him  in  the  midfl:  of  danger. — 
Thou  art  fallen,  faid  Fillan,  ere  yet  thy  fame  was 
heard, — Thy  father  fent  thee  to  war :  he  experts 
to  hear  thy  deeds.  He  is  grey,  perhaps,  at  his 
flreams,  and  his  eyes  are  towards  Moi-lena.  But 
thou  Hialt  not  return,  with  the  fpoil  of  the  fallen 
foe. 

Fillan  poured  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him, 
over  the  echoing  heath. — But,  man  on  man,  fell 
Morven  before  the  dark-red  rage  of  Foldath  ;  for, 
iar  on  the  field,  he  poured  the  roar  of  half 
his  tribes.  Dermid  *  flood  before  him  in  wrath  : 
the  fons  of  Cona  gather  round.     But   his  fhield  is 

cleft 

klves  fe'l  In  battle.  It  v/as  from  thofe  figns  that  Cul- 
allin  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  that  her  fon  is  killed ;  in 
uhich  flie  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  his  ghoft. 
—  Her  fudden  and  fhort  exclamation,  on  the  occafion, 
is  more  afteaing  than  if  fne  had  extended  her  com- 
plaints to  a  greater  length.  The  attitude  of  the  fal- 
len youth,  and  Filian's  reflexions  over  him,  are  natural 
and  judicious,  and  come  forcibly  back  on  the  mind,  when 
we  confuler,  that  the  fuppofed  fituation  of  the  father  of 
Culmin,  was  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  Fingal,  after  the  death 
of  Fiilan  himfelf 

*  Th:?  Dermid  Is,  probably,  the  fame  with  Dm/7/i  O 
Vuine,  who  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  fiaions  of  the 
hifhbards. 
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cleft  by  Foldath,  and  his  people  poured  over  the 
heath. 

Then  hid  the  foe,  in  his  pride,  They  have 
fled,  and  my  fame  begins.  Go,  Malthos,  and  bid 
the  king  •  to  guard  the  dark-roUing  of  ocean  ;  that 
Fingal  may  not  efcape  from  my  fword.  Ke  mud 
lie  on  earth.  Befide  fome  fen  fhall  his  tomb  be 
feen.  It  fliall  rife  without  a  fong.  His  ghoil  ihall 
hover  in  mill:  over  the  reedy  pool. 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt;  he 
rolled  his  filent  eyes.-— He  knew  the  pride  of  Fol- 
dath,  and  looked  up  to  the  king  on  his  hill  ;  then, 
darkly  turning,  he  plunged  his  fword  in  war. 

In  Clono's  f  narrow  vale,  where  bent  two  trees 

above  the  flream,  dark  in  his  grief  ftocd  Duthro*s 

G  3  nient 

*  Cathmor. 

f  This  valley  has  its  name  from  CJono,  Ton  of  Ledi- 
inal  of  Lora,  one  of  the  anceftors  of  Dermid,  the  (on  of 
Duthno.  His  hiiloiy  is  thus  related  in  an  old  poein.  In 
the  days  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firil  king  of 
Ireland,  Clono  paifed  over  into  that  kingdom,  from  Ca- 
ledonia, to  aid  Conar  againil  the  rir-bo!g.  Being  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  he  fcoa  drew  th2 
attention  of  Sulmin,  the  young  wife  of  an  Irilh  chief  She 
difclofed  her  pafiion,  which  was  not  properly  returned  by 
the  Caledonian.  The  lady  Hckened,  thro' dilappoint^'jent, 
and  her  love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her  huiband. 
Fired  with  jcaloufy,  he  vov/ed  revenge.  Clono,  to  avoid 
his  rage,  departed  from  1  emora,  in  order  to  pafs  over 
in;o  Scotland  ;  an.l,  being  benighted  in  the  valley  men- 
tioned here,  he  laid  him  down  to  fleep.  There^  (to  ufe 
the  words  of  the  poet)  Lethmal  defcended  in  the  dreams 
of  Clono  ;  and  to<d  him  that  danger  tvas  near.  For  the 
reader's  amufement  I  (hall  tranflate  the  viaon,  which  does 
not  want  poetical  merit. 

Ghoft 
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fjlent  fon.     The    blood   poured  from  his    thigh :    • 
his  ijiield  h^.y  broken  near.    His  fpear  leaned  againil 
a  ftone ;   why,  Dermld,   why  fo  fad? 

I  HEAR  the  roar  of  battle.  My  people  are  alone. 
My  fleps  are  ilov/  on  the  heath  ;  and  no  iliield  is 
mine. — Shall  he  then  prevail  ? — It  is  then  after 
Dermid  is  low  !  I  will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foidath, 
and  meet  thee  yet  in  fight. 

He  took  his  fpear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The  fon 
of  Morni  came. — "  Stay,  fon  of  Duthno,  flay  thy 

Ghofc  of  Lethmal. 

"  Arife  from  thy  bedof  mofs  ;  fon  of  low-laid  Leth- 
mal, arlfe.  7  he  found  of  the  coming  of  foes,  defcenda 
along  the  wind. 

Clono. 

Whofe  voice  is  that,  like  many  flreams,  in  the  feafon 
of  my  reft  } 

Ghofl  of  Lethmal. 

Arlfe,  thou  dweller  of  the  fouls  of  the  lovely  ;  fon  of 
Lethmal,  arife. 

Clono. 

Kow  dreary  15  the  night !  The  rnoon  is  darkened  in  the 
fy^y  ;  red  are  the  paths  of  ghofts,  along  its  fullcn  face  I 
Cjreen-fici'.red  meteors  fet  around.  Dull  is  the  roaring  of 
(Ireair.s,  from  the  valley  of  dim  forms.  I  hear  thee,  fpi- 
ritof  my  father,  on  the  eddying  courfe  of  the  wind.  I 
hear  thee  ;  but  thou  bendeft  not,  forward,  thy  tall  form, 
from  the  Tkirts  of  night." 

As  Clono  prepRTed  to  depart,  the  hufband  of  Suhnin 
came  up,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clono  defended 
hin!elf:  but,  after  a  gallant  reflllance,  he  was  overpowered 
and  flain.  He  Vv'as  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was 
k'lleci,  and  the  valley  was  called  after  his  name.  Dermid, 
in  his  requeft  to  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  which  immediately 
follows  chis  paragraph,  alludes  to  the  tomb  cf  CJono,  and 
his  own  CGnne<5"tion  with  that  unfortunate  chief. 

fpeed  j 
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fpeed  ;  thy  rteps  are  marked  with  bjood.  No  bofTy 
fliield  is  thine.  Why  fhouldH:  thou  fall  uhirnied  ?'» 
— -King  of  Strumon,  give  thou  thy  fhield.  It  has 
often  rolled  back  the  war.  1  fhall  {lop  the  chief, 
in  his  courfe. — Son  of  Morni,  dofi  thou  behold 
that  ftone?  It  lifts  its  gray  head  thro'  grafs.  There 
dwells  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Dermid. — Place  mc 
there  in  night  *. 

He  {lowly  rofe  againft  the  hill,  and  faw  the 
troubled  field.  The  gleaming  ridges  of  the  fight» 
disjoined  and  broken  round. — As  diftant  fires,  on 
heath  by  night,  now  feem  as  loft  in  fmoak,  then 
rearing  their  red  ilreanis  on  the  hill,  as  blow 
or  ceafe  the  winds :  fo  met  the  intermitting  war 
the  eye  of  broad-ihielded  Dermid. — Thro'  the  h.ofl 
are  the  firides  of  Foldath,  like  fome  dark   fhip  on 

*  The  brevity  of  the  fpeech  of  Gaul,  and  the  laconic 
reply  of  Derniid,are  judicious  and  v/ell  fuited  to  the  hurry 
of  the  occafiOn.  The  incidents  which  OfTian  has  chofeii 
to  diver fify  his  battles,  are  interefting,  and  never  fail  to 
awaken  our  atrenticn.  I  know  that  want  of  particularity 
in  the  wounds,  and  diverfity  in  the  fail  of  tkofe  that  are 
flain,  have  been  a;nong  the  objettions,  flarted,  to  the  po- 
etical merit  of  Oifian's  poems.  The  criticifm,  v/ithout 
partiality  I  may  fay  it,  is  unjull,  for  our  poet  has  intro- 
duced as  great  a  variety  of  this  fort,  as  he,  with  propriety, 
could  within  the  compafs  of  fo  fliorr  poems.  It  is  con- 
feifed,  that  Homer  has  a  greater  variety  of  deaths  thaa 
any  other  poet  that  ever  appeared,  His  gieat  knowledge 
in  anatomy  can  never  be  difputed  ;  but,  I  am  far  from 
thinking,  that  hi:;  battles,  even  with  all  their  novelty  of 
wounds,  are  the  moil  beautiful  parts  of  his  poems.  The 
hum.an  mind  dwells  with  difgud  upon  a  protraded  fcene 
of  carnage;  and,  tho' the  introduction  of  the  terrible  is 
necefTary  to  the  grandeur  of  heroic  poetry,  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  a  medium  ought  to  be  obferved. 

G  4  wintry 
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■wintry  waves,  when  it  iflues  from  between  two 
ifles,  to  fport  on  echoing  feas. 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beheld  his  courfe.  He 
ftrove  to  rufh  along.  But  he  failed  in  tlie  midft 
of  his  fteps;  and  the  big  tear  came  down. — He 
founded  his  father's  horn ;  and  thrice  ftruck  his 
bofly  fhield.  He  called  thrice  the  name  of  Fol- 
dath,  from  his  roaring  tribes. — Foldath,  with  joy, 
beheld  the  chief:  he  lifted  high  his  bloody  fpear. — 
As  a  rock  is  marked  with  flreams,  that  fell  trou- 
bled down  its  fide  in  a  florm ;  fo,  flreaked  with 
wandering  blood,  is  the  dark  form  of  Moma. 

The  hoft,  on  either  fide,  withdrew  from  the 
contending  of  kings. — They  raifed,  at  once,  their 
gleaming  points. — Rulhing  came  Fillan  of  Mo- 
rath  *.  Three  paces  back  Foldath  withdrew;  daz- 
zled wilh  that  beam  of  light,  which  came,  as  ilTu- 
iiig  from  a  cloud,  to  fave  the  wounded  hero. — 
C>- lowing  in  his  pride  he  ftocd,  and  called  forth  all 
hi5  ftcel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their 
founding  flrifc,  on  the  winds :  fo  ruOied  the  two 
chief?,  on  Moi-lena,  into  gloomy  fight. — By  turns 
are  the  fleps  of  the  kings  f  forward  on  the;.'-  rocks  ; 

*  The  rapidity  of  this  verfe,  which  indeed  is  but  faintly 
imitated  in  the  tranflation,  is  amazingly  expreflive  in  the 
original.  One  hears  the  very  rattling  of  the  armour  of 
Fillan.  The  intervention  of  Fillan  is  necefTary  here  ;  for, 
as  Dermiu  was  wounded  before,  it  is  not  to  be  ftippofed, 
he  could  be  a  match  for  Foldath.  Fiiian  is  often,  poeti- 
cally, called  thtfon  ofMoruih^  from  a  llream  of  that  name 
in  Morven,  near  v/hich  he  was  born. 

"f  Finp-al  and  Cathmor. 

for 
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for  now  the  dufky  war  feemed  to  defcend  on  their 
fwords. — Cathmor  feels  the  joy  of  warriors,  on  his 
mofly  hiil :  their  joy  in  fecret  when  dangers  rife 
equal  to  their  fouls.  His  eye  is  not  turned  on  Lu- 
bar,  but  on  Morven's  dreadful  king  ;  for  he  beheld 
him,  on  Mora,  rifing  in  his  arms. 

FoLDATH  *  fell  on  his  fhield  ;  flie  fpear  of  Fil- 

lan  pierced   the  king.     Nor  looked    the  youth   on 

G   5  the 

*  The  fall  of  Foldath,  if  we  may  believe  tradition, 
was  predicted  to  hiin,  before  he  had  left  his  own  country 
tojoin  Cairbar,  in  his  defigns  on  the  Irilh  throne.  He 
went  to  the  cave  of  Moraa,  to  enquire  of  the  fpirits  of  his 
fathers,  concerning  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprlfe  of  Caiibar. 
Therefponfesof  oracles  are  always  attended  with  obfcu- 
rity,  and  liable  to  a  double  meaning  :  Foldath,  therefore, 
I)Ut  a  favourable  interpretation  on  the  predidlon,  and  pur- 
fued  his  adopted  plan  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  with  the  fa- 
mily of  Atha.  I  fhall,  here,  tranflate  the  anfvver  of  the 
ghojls  of  his  ancejiors^  as  it  Is  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Whether  the  legend  is  really  ancient,  or  the  invention  of 
a  late  age,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine,  tho'  from  the 
phrafeology,  I  fhould  lufpedt  the  lafl". 

Foldath,  addreJUing  the  fpirits  of  his  fathers. 

Dark,  I  (land  in  your  prefence;  fathers  of  Foldath, 
hear.  Shall  my  fteps  pafs  over  Atha,  to  Ullln  of  the  roes  ? 

The  Anf'joer: 

Thy  fleps  fhall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the  green  dweil'ng 
of  kings.  There  fliall  thy  ilature  arife,  over  the  fallen, 
•like  a  pillar  of  thunder-clouds.  There,  terrible  In  dark- 
nefs,  fhalt  thou  ftand,  till  the  refected  beam,  ox  Clon-catb 
of  Moruth,  coine  j  Moruth  of  niany  llreams,  that  roars 
in  diftant  lands.'' 

Clonca:h,  or  repetled  bi-am,  fay  my  traditional  authors, 
was  the  name  of  liie  fvvord  of  Fillan  ;  fo  that  it  was,  m 
the  latent  fignihcation  of  the  word  Clon  cath,  that  the 
deception  lay.     lA^  principal  reafon  for  introducing  thii 

note. 
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the  fallen,  but  onward  rolled  the  war.  The  hun- 
dred voices  of  death  arofe. — **  Stay,  fon  of  Fin- 
gal,  (lay  thy  fpeed.  Beholdeft  thou  not  that 
gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  (Ign  of  death?  Awaken 
not  the  king  of  Alnecma.  Return,  fon  of  blue- 
eyed  Clatho." 

Maltkos  *  faw  Foldath  low.  He  darkly 
{locd  above  the  king.  Hatred  was  rolled  from  his 
foul.  He  feemed  a  rock  in  the  defart,  on  whofe 
dark  fide  are  the  trickling  of  waters,  when  the 
flow-failing  mifl  has  left  it,  and  its  trees  are  blaft- 
cd  with  winds.  He  fpoke  to  the  dying  hero,  about 
the  narrow  houfe.  Whether  fhall  thy  gray  {lone  rife 
in  Ullin?  or  in  Moma's  f  woody  land,  where  the 
fun  looks,  in  fecret,  on   the  blue  ftreams  of  Dal- 

note,  is,  that  if  this  tradition  is  equally  ancient  with  the 
poem,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  doubtful,  it  ferves  to  fhew, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-bolg  differed  from  that  of  the 
Caledonians,  as  wc  never  find  the  latter  enquiring  of  the 
fpirits  of  their  deceafed  anceflors. 

*  7  he  characters  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  well 
fuftained.  They  were  both  dark  and  furly,  but  each  in  a 
different  way.  Foldath  was  impetuous  and  cruel.  Mal- 
thos ftubborn  and  incredulous.  Their  attachment  to  the 
family  of  Atha  was  equal  j  their  bravery  in  battle  the 
fame.  Foldath  was  vain  and  oftentatious :  Malthos  un- 
indulgent  but  generous.  His  behaviour  here,  towards 
bis  enemy  Foldath,  fhews,  that  a  good  heart  often  lies 
concealed  under  a  gloomy  and  fullen  chara6ter. 

■f  IVioma  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the  fouth  of 
Connaught,  once  famous  for  being  the  refidence  of  an 
Arch-Druid.  The  cave  of  Moma  was  thought  to  be  in- 
habited by  the  fpirits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg,  and 
their  pofterity  fent  to  enquire  there,  as  to  an  oracle,  con- 
cerning the  iflTue  «f  their  wars. 

rutho  ? 
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rutho  *  ?  There  are  the  ileps  of  thy  daughter, 
blue-eyed  Dardu-lena. 

Rememderest  thou  her,  faid  Foldath,  becaufe 
no  Ton  is  mine  ;  no  youth  to  roll  the  battle  before 
him,  in  revenge  of  me  ?  Malthos,  I  am  revenged. 
I  was  not  peaceful  in  the  field.  Raife  the  tombs 
of  thofe  I  have  flain,  around  my  narrow  houfe. 
Often  fhall  I  forfake  the  blaft,  to  rejoice^ above 
their  graves  ;  when  I  behold  them  fpredd' around, 
with  their  long- whirling  grafs. 

His  foul  rufhed  to  the  vales  of  Moma,  and  came 
to  Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  fhe  flept,  by  Dai- 
rutho's  ftream,  returning  from  the  chafe  of  the 
hinds.  Her  bow  is  near  the  maid,  unilrang  ;  the 
breezes  fold  her  long  hair  on  her  breads.  Cloath- 
ed  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay. 
Dark-bending,  from  the  (kirts  of  the  wood,  her 
Avounded  father  came.  He  appeared,  at  times,  then 
feemed  as  hid  in  mifl.— Burning  into  tears  ihe 
rofe  :  fhe  knew  that  the  chief  was  low.  To  her 
came  a  beam  from  his  foul  when  folded  in  its 
florms.  Thou  wert  the  laft  of  his  race,  blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena  ! 

Wide-spreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the 
flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.     Fillan  hung  for- 

*  Dal-iuath,  parched  or  fandyfeU.  The  etymology 
of  Dardu-lena  is  uncertain.  The  daughter  of  Foldath 
was,  probably,  fo  called,  from  a  place  in  Ulfter,  where 
her  fatr.er  bad  defeated  part  of  the  adherents  of  Artho, 
king  of  Ireland.  Dor-du-lena  j  the  dark  "juiod  of  Moi- 
lena.  As  Foldath  was  proud  and  oilentatious,  it  would 
appear,  that  he  transferred  the  name  of  a  place,  where 
hchimfelfhad  been  viftoiious,  to  his  daughter. 
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ward  on  their  {leps  ;  and  ftrewed,  with  dead,  the 
heath.     Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  fon. — Blue-fliield- 

cd  Cathmor  rofe. *  Son   of  Alpin,   bring  the 

harp  :  give  Filian's  praife  to  the  wind  :  raife  high 
his  praife,  in  my  hall,  while  yet  he  Ihines  in  war. 

Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  hall.  Be- 
hold that  early  beam  of  thine.  The  hod  is  wi- 
thered in  its  courfe.  No  further  look — it  is  dark. 
— ^ — Light-trembling  from  the  harp,  ftrike,  vir- 
gins, ftrike  the  found. No  hunter  he  defcends, 

from  the  dewy  haunt  of  the  bounding  roe.  He 
bends  not  his  bow  on  the.  wind  ;  or  fends  his  gray 
arrow  abroad. 

Deep-folded  in  red  v/ar,  the  battle  rolls  againft 

*  Thefe  fudden  tranfitions  from  the  fubje£l  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  compofitions  of  Ofllan.  That  in  this 
place  has  a  peculiar  beauty  and  propriety.  The  fufpence, 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  lef:,  conveys  the  idea 
of  Filian's  danger  more  forcibly  home,  than  any  defcrip- 
tion  the  poet  could  introduce.  There  is  a  fort  of  elo- 
quence, in  filence  with  propriety.  A  minute  deta'l  of 
the  circumftances  of  an  important  fcene  is  generally  cold 
and  infipld.  The  human  mind,  free  and  fond  of  think- 
ing for  itfelf,  is  difgufted  to  find  every  thing  done  by  the 
poet.  It  is,  therefore,  his  bufinefa  only  to  mark  the  moil 
itriking  out-lines,  and  to  allow  the  imaginations  of  his 
readers  to  finifh  the  figure  for  themfelves. 

The  addrefs  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  Fillan,  which  con- 
cludes this  book,  if  we  regard  the  verufication  of  the  ori- 
ginal, is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  paffages  in  the  poem. 
The  Vv'i'd  fimplicity  and  harmony  of  its  cadence  are  Ini- 
mitably beautiful.  It  is  fung  ftill  by  many  in  the  north, 
and  is  diilinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Laoi  chaon  Chlatho  : 
I.  e,.  'the  harmonious  hymn  of  Clatho.  The  book  ends  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  from  the  opening  of  the 
poera. 

his 
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his  fide.  Or,  ftriding  midft  the  ridgy  flrife,  he 
pours  the  deaths  of  thoufands  forth.  Fillan  is 
like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  that  defcends  from  the  fkirt 
of  his  blaft.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  fteps, 
as  he  ftrides  from  wave  to  wave.  His  path  kin- 
dles behind  him ;  iflands  fhake  their  heads  on  the 
heaving  Teas. 
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A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 

This  book  opens  with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal,  v/ho  fees 
Cathmor  delcendlngto  the  alliftance  of  his  flying  army. 
The  ki  ig  difpatches  Ofllan  to  the  relief  of  Fiilan.  He 
himfelf  retires  behind  the  rockof  Corinul,  to  avoid  the 
fight  of  the  engagement  between  his  Ton  and  Cathmor, 
OlFian  advances.  Thedefcent  of  Cathmor  defcribed. 
He  rallies  the  army,  renews  the  battle,  and,  before  OHi- 
an  could  arrive,  engages  Plllan  himfelf.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  OfTian,  the  combat  between  the  two  heroes 
ceafes.  OlTian  and  Cathmor  prepare  to  fight,  but  night 
coming  on  prevents  them.  Oifian  returns  to  the  place 
where  Cathmor  and  Fiilan  fought.  He  finds  Fiilan 
mortally  wounded,  and  leaning  againft  a  rock.  Their 
difcourfe.  Fiilan  dies  :  his  body  is  laid,  by  OfTian,  in 
a  neighbouring  cave. — The  Caledonian  army  return  to 
Fingal.  He  queftions  them  about  his  fon,  and,  un- 
derllanding  that  he  was  killed,  retires,  in  filence,  to  the 
rock  of  Cormul.  — Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  of 
Fingal,  the  Fli-bolg  advance.  Cathmor  finds  Bran, 
one  of  the  dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  on  the  Iriield  of  Fiilan, 
before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  the  body  of  that 
hero  lay.  His  reflexions  thereupon.  He  returns,  in 
a  melancholy  mood,  to  his  army.  Malthos  endeavours 
to  comfort  him,  by  the  example  of  his  father  Borbar- 
dnthul.  Cathmor  retires  to  reft,  l^he  fong  of  Sul- 
malla  concludes  the  book,  which  ends  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  night,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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Shall  Fingal  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ?  But 

hat 


*  I  have,  in  a  preceding  note,  obferved  that  the  abrupt 
inanner  of  Olhsn  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of  the  dra- 
ma. The  opening  of  this  book  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
jullncfs  of  this  obfervaricn.  Inftead  of  a  long  detail  of 
circumllances  delivered  by  the  poet  hinifelf,  about  the  def- 
cent  of  Caihmor  from  ihe  hill,  whereon  he  lat  to  behold 
the  battle,  he  puts  the  narration  in  rhe  mouth  of  Fingal. 
The  relation  acquires  importance  fioin  the  chara6ler  of 
the  fpeaker.  The  concern  which  Fingal  Ihcws,  when  he 
beholds  the  ri.^rg  of  Cathmor,  raifes  our  ideas  of  the  va- 
lour of  that  hero  to  the  higheft  pitch.  The  apoftrophes 
which  are  crowded  on  one  another,  are  exprefliveof  the 
perturbation  ©f  Fingal's  foul,  and  of  his  fear  for  his  fon, 
who  was  not  a  match  for  the  king  of  Ireland.  The  con- 
duft  of  the  poet  in  removing  Fingal  from  the  fight  of  the 
engagement,  is  very  judicioui  ;  tor  the  king  might  be  in- 
duced, from  feeing  the  inequality  of  the  combat  between 
Fillan  and  Cathmor,  to  come  to  battle  himfelf,  and  fo 
bring  about  the  cataftrophe  of  the  poem  prematurely. 
The  rc-n:oval  of  Fingal  affords  room  to  the  poet  for  in- 
troducing 
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v.Iiat  fhould  become  of  thy  fame,  fon  of  white- 
bofomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fin- 
gal,  daughter  of  Iniftore.  I  ihall  not  quench  thy 
early  beam  ;  it  fhines  along  my  foul. — Rife,  uood- 
fklrfed  Mora,  rife  between  the  war  and  me  !  Why 
Tnould  Fingal  beheld  the  ftrife,  left  his  dark-haired 
warrior  fhould  fall  ! — Amidfl:  the  fong,  O  Carril, 
pour  the  found  of  the  trembling  harp  :  here  are  the 
voices  of  rocks,  and  bright  tumbling  of  waters. 
Father  cf  Oicar,  lift  the  fpear  ;  defend  the  young 
m  ai  ms.  Conceal  thy  fleps  from  Fillan's  eyes. — 
He  mufl:  not  know  that  I  doubt  his  fleel. — No 
cloud  of  mine  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul 
of  fire  ! 

He  funk  behind  his  rock,  amidfl:  the  found  of 
Carril's  fong. — Brightening,  in  my  growing  foul, 
I  took  the  fpear  of  Temora  *.     I  faw,  along  Moi- 

troducing  thofe  a{re6llng  fcenes  which  Irr.mediately  fuc- 
ceed,  and  are  among  the  chief  beauties  of  the  poem.— 
They  who  can  deny  art  to  Oflian,  in  conducing  the  ca- 
taftrophe  of  Temora,  are  certainly  more  prejudiced  againH: 
the  age  he  lived  in,  than  is  confiftent  with  good  fenfe. 
I  cannot  finifli  this  note,  without  obferving  the  delicacy 
and  propriety  of  Fingafs  addrefs  to  Oilian.  By  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  fii//:er  ofOfcar,  he  raifes,  at  once,  in  the 
mind  of  the  hero,  all  that  tendernefs  for  the  fafety  of  Fil- 
lan,  which  a  fituation  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  his  own  fon,  M 
when  he  fell,  was  capable  to  fuggeft.  ^ 

*  The  fpear  of  Temora  was  that  which  Ofcar  had  re- 
ceived, in  a  prefent,  from  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho,  king 
of  Ireland.  It  was  of  it  that  Cairbar  made  the  prerext  for 
quarrelJing  with  Ofcar,  at  the  feaft,  in  the  iirll:  book. 
After  the  death  of  Ofcar  we  find  it  always  in  the  hands  of 
OiTian.  It  is  faid,  In  another  poem,  that  it  was  preferved, 
as  a  relique,  at  Temora,  from  the  days  of  Conar,  the  fon 
of  Trenmor,  the  firfc  king  of  Ireland. 

lena. 
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lena,  the  wild  tumbling  of  battle,  the  ftrife  of 
death,  in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined  and  broken 
round.  P'iilan  is  a  beam  of  fire;  from  wing  to 
wing  is  his  waftefiil  courfe.  The  ridges  of  war 
melt  before  himj  They  are  rolled,  in  fmoak,  from 
the  fields. 

*  Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  In  the 
armour  of  kings  !  Dark-rolled  the  eagle's  wing, 
above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Unconcerned  are  his 
fteps,  as  if  they  were  to  the  chafe  of  Atha.  He 
raifed,  at  times,  his  terrible  voice  ;  Erin^  abaflied, 
gathered  round. — Their  fouls  returned  back,  like 
a  ftream  :  they  wondered  at  the  Heps  of  their  fear  • 
for  he  rofe,  like  the  beam  of  the  morning  on  a 
haunted  heath  :  the  traveller  looks  back,  with  bend- 
ing eye,  on  the  field  of  dreadful  forms. 

Sudden,  from  the  rock  of  Moi-lena,  are  Sul- 
malla's  trembling  fleps.  An  oak  took  the  fpear 
from  her  hand  ;  half-bent  {he  loofed  the  lance  : 
but  then  are   her  eyes  on   the  king,  from  amidft 

*  The  appearance  of  Cathmor  is  magnificent :  his  un- 
concerned gait,  and  the  efrecl  v.'hich  his  very  voice  ha^j 
upon  his  flying  army,  are  circumllances  calculated  to  raifc 
our  ideas  of  his  fuperior  merit  and  valour.  Ofiian  is  very 
impartial,  with  regard  to  his  enemies  :  this,  however,  can- 
not be  faid  of  Other  poets  of  great  eminence  and  unquef- 
tioned  merit.  IVlikon,  ofthefiril  cJafs  of  poets,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  moil  irreprehenfible  in  this  refpe6l  ;  for  we 
alv^'ays  pity  or  admire  his  Devil,  but  feldom  detell  him, 
even  tho'  he  is  the  arch  enemy  of  our  fpecies.  Mankind 
generally  take  fides  v\'iih  the  unfortunate  and  daring.  It 
is  from  this  difpofition  that  many  readers,  iho'  otherwifc 
good  chritlians,  have  almoft  wifhed  fuccefs  to  Satan,  in 
his  defpcrate  and  daring  voyage  from  hell,  through  the 
regions  of  chaos  and  night. 

her 
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her  wandering  locks. — No  friendly  ftrife  is  before 
thee  ;  no  light  contending  of  bows,  as  when  the 
youth  of  Cluba  *  came  forth  beneath  the  eye  of 
Conmor. 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  paHing 
clouds  for  its  robe,  feems  growing,  in  gathered 
darknefs,  over  the  ftreamy  heath  ;  fo  feemed  the 
chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gathered  his  people  round. 
— As  different  blafts  fly  over  the  fea,  each  behind 
its  dark-blue  wave,  fo  Cathmor's. words,  on  every 
fide,  poured  his  warriors  forth. — Nor  filent  on  his 
hill  is  Fillan  ;  he  mixed  his  words  with  his  echo- 
ing fliield.  An  eagle  he  feemed,  with  founding 
wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his  rock,  when  he  fees 
the  coming  forth  of  the  roes,  on  Luiha's  f  rufhy 
field. 

Now  they  bent  forward  in  battle  :  death's  hun- 
dred voices  rofe  ;  for  the  kings,  on  either  fide, 
were  like  fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  people — I  bound- 
ed along  ;  high  rocks  and  trees  rulhed  tall  between 
the  war  and  me. — But  I  heard  the  noifc  of  Heel, 
between  my  clanging  arms.     Rifing,  gleaming,  on 

*  Clu-ba,  nvinding  bay  ;  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Inis- 
huna,  ortheweftern  coali  of  South-Britain.  It  was  in 
this  bay  that  Cathtiior  was  wind-bound  when  Su!-mal- 
la  came,  in  the  difguiie  of  a  young  warrior,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  vcvagc  to  Ireland.  Conmor,  the  father  of 
Sul-malla,  as  we  learn  from  her  foliloquy,  at  the  dole  of 
the  fourth  book,  was  dead  before  the  departure  of  his 
daughter, 

f  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Morven,  In  the 
days  of  Oli:an.  There  dwelt  Tolcar  the  fon  of  Conloch, 
the  father  or  Malvina,  who,  upon  that  account,  is  often 
called  the  n:.<iii  of  Lutha.      Lutha  'agn'ihQs/wift  Jfrenm. 

the 
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the  hill,  1  beheld  the  backward  (leps  of  hofts  : 
their  backward  fleps,  on  either  fide,  and  vvildly- 
looking-eyes.  The  chiefs  were  met  in  dreadful 
fight  ;  the  two  blue-lhielded  kings.  Tall  and 
dark,  thro'  gleams  of  fteel,  are  feen  the  flriving 
heroes. — I  rufhed. — My  fears  for  Fillan  flew,  burn- 
ing acrofs  my  foul. 

I  CAME  ;  nor  Cathmor  fled  ;  nor  yet  advanced  : 
he  fidelong  (talked  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold,  tal^ 
he  feemed.  I  called  forth  all  my  fteel. — Silent 
awhile  we  flrode,  on  either  fide  of  a  rufhing  ftream  • 
then,  fudden  turning,  all  at  once,  we  raifed  our 
pointed  fpears. — We  raifed  our  fpears,  but  night 
came  down.  It  is  dark  and  filent  round  ;  but 
where  the  diftant  fteps  of  hofts  are  founding  over 
the  heath. 

I  CAME  to  the  place  where  Fillan  *  fought. 
Nor  voice,  nor  found  is  there.  A  broken  helmet 
lay  on  earth  ;  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain.  Where, 
Fillan,  where  art  thou,  young  chief  of  echoing 
Morven  ?  He  heard  me  leaning  againft  a  rock, 
which  bent  its  grey  head  over  the  ftream.  He 
heard  ;  but  fullen,  dark  he  ftood.  At  length  I 
faw  the  hero. 

Why  ftandeft  thou,  robed  in  darknefs,  fon  of 
woody   Selma  ?  Bright  is    thy  path,  my  brother, 

*  The  fcenery  of  the  place  where  Fillan  fought,  and 
the  fituation  of  that  hero,  are  pidurefque  and  a{fe<5ling. 
Thediilrefs,  which  fucceeds,  is  heightened  by  OlTian's 
being  ignorant,  for  fome  time,  that  his  brother  was  wound- 
ed. This  kind  of  fufpence  is  frequent  in  Olfian's  poems. 
The  more  unexpected  a  thing  is,  the  greater  impreflion 
it  makes  on  the  mind  when  it  comes. 

in 
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in  this  dark-brown  field.  Long  has  been  thy  {Irife 
in  battle.  Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard.  Af- 
cend  to  the  cloud  of  thy  father,  to  his  hill  of 
feails.  In  the  evening  mift  he  fits,  and  hears  the 
voice  of  Carril's  harp.  Carry  joy  to  the  aged, 
young  breaker  of  the  lliields. 

Can  the  vanquifhed  carry  joy  ?  OiTian,  no  lliield 
is  mine,  [t  lies  broken  on  the  field.  The  eagle- 
wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  Jt  is  when  foes  fly 
before  them  that  fathers  delight  in  their  fons.  But 
their  fighs  burfi:  forth,  in  fecret,  when  their  young 
warriors  yield. — No  :  Fillan-  will  not  behold  the 
king.     Why  fhould  the  hero  mourn  ? 

Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,  why  doft  thou  awake 
my  foul  ?  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire  before 
him  ;  and  fhall  he  not  rejoice  ? — Such  fame  be- 
longed-not  to  OlTian  ;  yet  was  the  king  ftill  a  fun 
to  me.  He  looked  on  my  fteps,  with  joy:  iha- 
dows  never' rofe  on  his  face.' — Afcend,  O  P'illan,  to 
Mora:  his  feafl  is  fpread  in  the  folds  of  mifr. 

OssiAN,  give  me  that  broken  fhield  :  thefe  fea- 
thers that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.  Place  them  near 
to  Fillan,  that  lefs  of  his  fame  may  fall.  Olfian, 
I  begin  to  fail. — Lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife 
no  {lone  above:  left  one  fhould  afk  about  my  fame. 
I  am  fallen  in  the  firfl  of  my  fields ;  fallen  without 
renown.  Let  thy  voice  alone  fend  joy  to  my  flying 
foul.  Why  fhould  the  bard  know  where  dwells  the 
early-fallen  Fillan  *  ? 

Is 

*   In  this,  as  well  as   the  former  publication,  I  have 
only  admitted  into  the  text  compleat  poems,  or  indepen- 
dent 
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Is  thy  rpirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  blue-eyed 
king   of  fhields  ?  Joy    purfue  my   hero,  thro'  his 

folded 

dent  epifodes :  the  fragments  which  remain  of  the  com- 
pofitions  of  Cirian,  I  have  chofen  to  throw  occafionaliy, 
into  the  notes.  1  ihall  here  give  a  tranllation  of  a  part  of 
a  poem  concerning  the  death  of  Fillan.  It  is  a  dialogue 
between  Clatho  the  mother,  and  Bofmina  the  filler,  of 
that  hero. 

Clatho; 

"  Daughter  of  Fingal,  arife :  thou  light  between  thy 
locks.  Lift  thy  fair  head  from  reft,  foft-gllding  fun-beam 
of  Selnia!  I  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy  breaii,  white-tolFed 
amldtl  thy  wandering  locks  :  when  the  rullling  breeze  of 
the  morning  came  from  the  defart  of  ftreams.  Haft  ihou 
fecn  thy  fathers,  Bos-mlna,  defcending  in  thy  dreams  ? 
Arife,  daughter  of  Clatho  j  dwells  there  aught  of  grief 
in  thy  foul  ? 

B03-MINA. 

A  thin  form  palTed  before  me,  fading  as  it  flev/:  like 
the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  field  of  grafs.  De- 
fcend,  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call  back  the  foul  of 
Hos-mina,  it  has  rolled  away,  like  a  ftream,  I  hear  thy 
pleafant  found.  — I  hear  thee,  O  harp,  and  my  voice  fliall 
rife. 

How  often  (hall  ye  ruih  to  war,  ye  dwellers  of  my  foul  ? 
Your  paths  are  diftant,  kings  of  men,  in  Erin  of  blue 
ftreams.  Lift  thy  wing,  thou  fouthern  breeze,  from 
Clono's  darkening  heath :  fpread  the  fails  of  Fingai  tov/ards 
the  bays  of  his  land. 

Bur  who  is  that,  in  his  ftrength,  darkening  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  war  .-  His  arm  ftretches  to  the  foe,  like  the  beam 
of  the  fickiy  fun  ;  when  his  fide  iscrufled  with  darknefs  ; 
and  he  rolls  his  diunal  courfc  thro'  the  Iky. — Who  is  it, 
but  the  father  of  Bosniina  }  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is 
paft! 

Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide?  beautiful,  but 
terrible,  is  thy  light.  Thy  fword  is  before  thee,  a  blue 
fire  of  night.  When  fhalt  thou  return  to  thy  roes ;  to  the 
ftreams  of  thy  rufny  fields  ^  When  fliall  I   behold  thee 

from 
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folded  clouds.  The  forms  of  thy  fathers,  O  Fillan, 
bend  to  receive  their  fon.  I  behold  the  fpreading 
of  their  fire  on  Mora  ;  the  blue-rolling  of  their 
mifty  wreaths. — Joy  meet  thee,  my  brother. — But 
we  are  dark  and  fad.  I  behold  the  foe  round  the 
aged,  and  the  wafting  away  of  his  fame.  Thou  art 
left  alone  in  the  field,  gray-haired  king  of  Selma. 

I  LAid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of  the 
nightly  ftream.  One  red  ftar  looked  in  on  the  hero  : 
winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I  liftencd :  no  found  is 
heard :  for  the  warrior  flept.~As  lightning  on  a  cloud, 
a  thought  came  rufhing  over  my  foul. — My  eyes  rol- 
led in  fire :  my  ftride  was  in  the  clang  of  fteel. 

I  WILL  find  thee,  chief  of  Atha,  in  the  gather- 
ing of  thy  thoufands.  Why  fliould  that  cloud 
efcape,  that  quenched  our  early  beam  ?  Kindle 
your  meteors  on  your  hills,  my  fathers,  to  light 
my  daring   fteps.     I   will   confume  in  wrath  * — 

Should 

from  Mora,  while  winds  flrew  my  long  locks  on  mofs!  — 
But  fliajl  a  ^-oung  eagle  return  from  the  field  where  the 
heroes  fall  ! 

Clatho. 

Soft,  as  the  fong  of  Loda,  is  tlie  voice  of  Selma's 
maid.  Pleafant  to  the  ear  of  Clatho  is  the  name  of  the 
breaker  of  fhields. — Behold,  the  king  comes  from  ocean  ; 
the  fhield  of  Morven  is  borne  by  bards.  The  foe  has  fled 
before  him,  like  the  departure  of  mid.  — I  hear  not  the 
founding  wings  of  my  eagle  j  the  rufhing  forth  of  the 
fon  of  Clatho. — Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal ;  fhali  he  not 
return  ?****» 

*  Here  the  fentence  isdefignedly  unfinllhed  by  the  poet. 
The  fenfe  is,  that  he  was  relblved,  like  a  deftioying  fire, 
lo  confume  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  his  brother.  Jn  the 
midft  of  this  refolution,  the  fuuatlonof  Fingal  fuggefis  :t- 
felf  to  him,  in  a  very  flrong  light.     He  relblves  to  return 
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Should  I  not  return!  the  king  is  without  a  Ton, 
gray- haired  amidlt  his  foes.  His  arm  is  not  as  in 
ihe  days  of  old  :  his  fame  grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let 
me  not  behold  him  from  high,  laid  low  in  his  latter 
field. — But  can  I  return  to  the  king?  Will  he  not 
afk  about  his  fon  ?  *'  Thou  oughtefl:  to  defend 
young  Fillan." — I  will  meet  the  foe. — Green  Tnis- 
fail,  thy  founding  tread  is  pleafint  to  my  car :  I 
rufh  on  thy  ridgy  hoft,  to  fhun  the  eyes  of  Fingal. 
— I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,  on  Mora's  mifty 
top! — He  calls  his  two  fons :  I  come,  my  father, 
in  mv  grief,  I  come  like  an  eagle,  which  the  flame  of 
night  met  in  the  defart,  and  fpoiled  of  half  hh  wings, 

*  Distant,  round    the   king,  on  Mora,    the 
broken  ridges  of  Morven  arc  rolled.     They  turned 

their 

to  alTift  the  king  in  profecuting  the  w.ir. But  then  his 

lliaine  for  not  defending  his  brorher,  recurs  to  him — He 
is  determined  again  to  go  and  find  out  Cathmor. — We  may 
confider  him,  as  in  the  a6t  of  advancing  tov/ards  the  ene- 
my, when  the  horn  of  Fingal  founded  on  Moni,  and 
called  back  his  people  to  his  prefence.  —This  foliloquy  is 
natural  :  the  refokuions  which  fo  fuddenly  follow  one 
another,  are  exprellive  of  a  mind  extremely  agitated  v/icli 
forrow  and  confcious  fhame ;  yet  the  behaviour  of  OiTian, 
in  his  execution  of  the  commands  of  Fingal,  is  fo  irre- 
prehenfible,  that  it  is  not  ealy  to  determine  where  he 
failed  in  his  duty.  The  truth  is,  that  when  men  fail  in 
dcfigns  which  they  ardently  wi(h  to  accompiilh,  they  na- 
turally blame  themfelves,  as  the  chief  cauie  of  their  dif- 
appoln  nient.  The  comparlfon  with  which  the  poet  con- 
cludes his  foliloquy,  is  verv  I'anclful  j  and  well  adapted  to 
the  ideas  of  thofe,  who  live  iii  a  country,  where  light- 
ning is  extremely  common. 

*  This  fcene  is   folemn.     The  poet  always  pl.^ces  his 
chief  character  amidll  objeds  which   favour  the  fublime. 

^The  face  of  the  country,  the  night,  the  bioken  icmains 
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their  eyes :  each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own  a{hen 
i pear.— Silent  ftood  the  king  in  themidft.  Thought 
on  thought  rolled  over  his  foul.  As  waves  on  a  fe- 
creL  mountain-lake,  each  with  its  back  of  foam. — 
He  looked  ;  no  fon  appeared,  with  his  long-beam- 
ing fpear.  The  fighs  rofc,  crowding,  from  his 
foul ;  but  he  concealed  his  grief. — At  length  I  flood 
beneath  an  oak.  No  voice  of  mine  was  heard. 
What  could  I  fay  to  Fingal  in  his  hour  of  woe  ? — 
His  words  rofe,  at  length,  in  the  midil :  the  people 
jfhrunk  backward  as  he  fpoke  *. 

Where 

of  a  defeated  army,  and,  above  all,  the  attitude  and  fi- 
jence  of  Fingal  himfelf,  are  circumftances  calculated  to 
iniprefs  an  awful  idea  on  the  mind.  Oflian  is  moll  fuc- 
cefful  in  his  night-defcriptions.  Dark  images  fuited  the 
melancholy  of  his  mind.  His  poems  were  all  compofed  after 
the  aftive  part  of  his  life  was  over,  when  he  was  blind,  and 
had  furvived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth  :  we  there- 
fore find  n  veil  of  melancboly  thrown  over  the  v/hole. 

*  The  abafhed  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fingal  pro- 
ceed >  rather  from  fhame  than  fear.  The  king  was  not  of 
a  tyrannical  difpofition:  He,  as  he  profelTcs  himfelf  in  the 
fifth  book,  ue-ver  tvns  a  dreadful  form,  in  their  prefence, 
tiarkened  iuto  ivralh.  His  <voice  ivas  no  thunder  to  their 
ears:  his  e^e  fent  forth  no  death, — The  firfl:  ages  of  fo- 
ciety  are  not  the  times  of  arbitrary  power.  As  the  wants 
of  mankind  are  few,  they  retain  their  indepeiidence.  It 
is  an  advanced  ftate  of  civilization  that  moulds  the  mind 
to  that  fubmilHon  to  government,  of  which  ambitious  ma- 
gifirates  take  advantage,  and  raife  themfelves  into  abfolute 
pov/er. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlanders  lived, 
in  abject  flavery,  under  their  chiefs.  Their  high  ideas  oU 
and  attachment  to,  the  heads  of  their  families,  probably, 
Jed  the  unintelligent  into  this  midake.  —  When  the  honour 
of  the  tribe  was  concerned,  the  commands  of  the  chief 
were  obeyed,  v\ithoul  reftridtion :    but,   if  individuals 

were 
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Where  is  the  fon  of  Selma,  he  who  led  in 
war  ?  I  behold  not  his  (leps,  among  my  people, 
returning  from  the  field.  Fell  the  young  bounding 
roe,  who  was  fo  {lately  on  my  hills  ; — He  fell ; — 
for  ye  are  filent.  The  fhield  of  war  is  broke. — Let 
his  armour  be  near  to  Fingal ;  and  the  fword  of 
dark-brown  Luno.  I  am  waked  on  my  hills ;  with 
morning  I  defcend  to  war. 

*  High  on  CormuPs  rock,  an  oak  flamed  to  the 

wind. 

were  opprefled,  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  a 
neighbouring  clan,  afTumed  a  new  name,  and  were  en- 
couraged and  protected.  The  fear  of  this  defertion,  no 
doubt,  made  the  chiefs  cautious  in  their  government.  As 
their  confequcnce,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  In  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  people,  they  took  care  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  tended  to  dimlnlfh  it. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  ex- 
tended to  the  Highlands.  Before  that  time  the  clans  were 
governed,  in  civil  affairs,  not  by  the  verbal  commands  of 
the  chief,  but  by  what  they  called  Clechdn,  or  the  tradi- 
tional precedents  of  their  ancellors.  When  differences  hap- 
pened between  individuals,  fom^e  of  iheoldeft  men  in  the 
tribe  were  chofcn  umpires  between  the  parties,  to  decide 
-_  according  to  the  Clechda.  The  chief  interpofed  his  au- 
thority, and.  Invariably,  enforced  the  decifion. — In  their 
-wars,  which  were  frequent,  on  account  of  famlly-ieuds, 
the  chief  was  lefs  referved  in  the  execution  of  his  autho- 
rity-; and  even  then  he  feldom  extended  it  to  the  taking 
the  lite  of  any  of  his  tribe. — No  crime  was  capital,  except 
murder ;  and  that  was  very  unfrequent  in  the  highlands. 
No  corporal  punilh;nent,  ot  anv  kind,  was  inflidted.  The 
memory  of  an  affront  of  this  fort  would  remain,  for  ages, 
in  a  family,  and  they  would  feize every  opportunity  to  be 
revenged,  unlefs  It  came  immediately  fror.-i  the  hands  of 
the  chief  himfeif ;  in  that  cafe  II  was  taken,  rather  as  a 
fatherly  corredion,  than  a  legal  punlfhment  for  offences. 

*  1  his  reck  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  poem.     It  was  on  it  Fingal  and  Offian 

H  z  ftooi 
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wind.  The  gray  Iklrts  of  mill:  are  rolled  around ; 
thiihcr  (Ircde  the  king  in  his  wrath.  Diftant  from 
the  hofl  he  always  lay,  when  battle  burnt  within 
his  foul.  On  two  fpears  hung  his  fhield  on  high  ; 
the  gleaming  fign  of  death  ;  that  fhield,  which  he 
was  wont  to  rtrike,  by  night,  before  he  rufhed  to 
war. — It  was  then  his  warriors  knew,  when  the 
king  was  to  lead  in  {Irife  ;  for  never  was  this  buckler 
heard,  till  FingaFs  wrath  arofe. — Unequal  were 
his  fleps  on  high,  as  he  fhone  in  the  beam  of  the 
oak  ;  he  was  dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  fplrii: 
of  night,  when  he  cloaths,  on  hills,  his  wild 
geflures  with  mill:,  and,  ifluing  forth,  on  tlie 
troubled  ocean,  mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor   fettled,   from  the  ftorm,  is  Erin's   fea  of 
war ;   they  glittered,  beneath  the  moon,  and,  low- 

iloodto\iew  the  battle.  The  cuftom  of  retiring  from 
the  army,  on  the  Right  prior  to  their  engaging  in  battle, 
was  univerfal  aiiiong  the  kings  of  the  Caledonians.  -- 
Trenmor,  the  inoft  renowned  of  the  anceftors  of  Fingal, 
is  mentioned  as  the  firlc  who  inftituted  this  curtom.  Suc- 
ceeding bards  attributed  it  to  a  hero  of  a  latter  period. — 
In  an  old  poem  which  begins  with  Klac-Arcnth  na  ceud 
frol,  this  cuftom  of  retiring  from  the  army,  before  an  en- 
gagen}ent.  is  numbered,  among  the  wife  infticutions  of 
Fergi'.?,  the  fon  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the  firft  king  of  Scots. 
I  ihall  here  tranflate  the  paifage ;  in  fome  other  note  I 
ii!3^',  probably,  gi\e  all  that  remains  of  the  poem.  Fergus 
of  the  huTJiIre^  jfreams,  fon  of  Arcath  ivJ:o  foughl  of  old : 
then  didjlfirjl  retire  at  night :  ivhen  the  foe  rolled  before 
thee,  in  echoing  fieldi.  Nor  bending  in  ref  is  the  king  : 
he  gathers  battles  in  his  foul.  Fly,  fon  of  the  fir  anger  ; 
rirjith  morn  he  (hall  rufh  abroad.  When,  or  by  whom, 
this  poem  was  writ,  is  uncertain.  It  has  much  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  ancient  compofuion  of  the  Scottilh  bards ; 
tmd  feems  to  be  a  cicfc  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Oifian. 

humming. 
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humming,  ftill  rolled  on  the  field. — Alone  arc  the 
ftcps  ot  Cathmor,  before  them  on  the  heath  ;  he 
hung  forward,  with  all  his  arms,  on  Alorven's  fly- 
ing hoft.  Now  had  he  come  to  the  mofTy  cave, 
where  Fillan  lay  in  night.  One  tree  was  bent  above 
the  rtream,  which  glittered  over  the  rock. — There 
Ihone  to  the  moon  the  broken  fhield  of  Clatho's 
fon ;  and  near  it,  on  grafs,  lay  hairy-footed  Bran  *. 

*  This  circumflance,  concerning  Bran,  the  favourite 
dog  of  Fingal,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moH;  aftefting 
palTages  in  the  poem.  1  remember  to  have  met  with  an 
old  poem,  compofed  long  after  the  tinic  of  Oilian,  where- 
in a  llory  of  this  fort  is  very  happily  iarroduced.  In  one 
of  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  Uliin-clunclu,  a  connder- 
able  chief,  on  the  v/el'ern  coall  of  Scotland,  was  killed  in 
a  rencounter  with  a  flying  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had. 
landed,  at  no  great  diiiance  from  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence.  The  few  followers  who  attended  him  werealfo 
fiain. — The  young  wife  of  Ullin-clundu,  who  had  net 
heard  of  his  fall,  fearing  the  worll:,  on  account  of  his 
long  delay,  alarmed  the  refi  of  his  tribe,  who  \vent  in 
feaich  of  him  along  the  fhore.  They  did  not  find  him  ; 
and  the  beautiful  widow  became  difconfoiate.  At  length 
i.e  v/as  difcovered,  by  means  of  his  'dog,  v/ho  fat  on  a 
reck  befide  the  body,  for  fome  d;iy3. —  i'he  poem  is  not 
jiiii  now  in  my  hands  ;  othervv'ife  Its  poetical  merir  might 
induce  me  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  tranfl^ciop.  of 
ir.  The  ftanza  concerning  the  dog,  v/hofe  name  was  Du- 
chos,  or  Black-fcot^  is  very  dcfcriptlve- 

"  Dark-fided  Du-chos!  feet  of  wind !  cold  is  thy 
feat  on  rocks.  He  (the  dog)  fees  the  roe  :  his  ears  are 
hieh  ;  and  half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks  around  ;  but: 
Ullin  fleeps  ;  he  droops  again  his  head  The  winds  co;ne 
pafti  dark:  Du-chos  thinks,  that  Ullin'.^  voice  Is  thvre. 
iiuc  itill  he  beholds  him  filent,  laid  amidfl:  \hi  waving 
heath.  Dark-fided  Du-chos,  his  voice  no  more  fh  ill  fend 
thee  over  the  heath  !'' 

I  H3  H. 
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He  had  miffed  the  chief  on  Mora,  and  fearched 
him  along  the  wind.  He  thought  that  the  blue- 
eyed  hunter  flept ;  he  lay  upon  his  Ihield.  No 
blaft  came  over  the  heath,  unknown  to  bounding 
Bran. 

Cathmor  faw  the  white-breafted  dog;  he  favv 
the  broken  fhield.  Darknefs  is  blown  back  on  his 
foul;  he  remembers  the  falling  away  of  the  people. 
They  come,  a  flream  ;  are  rolled  away  ;  another 
race  fucceeds. — "  But  fome  mark  the  fields,  as  they 
pafs,  with  their  own  mighty  names.  The  heath, 
thro'  dark-brown  years,  is  theirs;  fome  blue  dream 
\'.ind3  to  their  fame. — Of  thefe  be  the  chief  of 
Atha,  when  he  lays  him  down  on  earth.  Often 
may  the  voice  of  future  times  meet  Cathmor  in 
tlie  air :  v/hcn  he  (Iritles  from  wind  to  wind,  or  folds 
hiinfelF  in  the  wing  of  a  ilorm." 

Gr£F.n  Erin  gathered  round  the  king,  to  hear 
r'  (.'.  \oiceof  his  power,  their  joyful  faces  bend,  un- 
<:(|ual,  forward,  in  the  light  of  the  oak.  They 
who  were  icrrible  were  removed  ;   Lubar  *   winds 

again 

*  In  order  to  illuilrate  this  paffage,  it  is  proper  to  lay 
before  liie  reader  the  fcene  of  the  two  preceding  battles. 
Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lena  lay  the  plain  of  Moi- 
lena,  thro'  which  ran  the  river  Lubar,  The  firft  battle, 
wherein  Gnul,  the  foa  of  Morni,  coiiinianded  on  the 
Caledonian  fide,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  As 
there  was  little  advantage  obtained,  on  either  fide,  the 
armies,  after  the  battle,  retained  their  former  policions. 

fn  the  fecond  battle,  wherein  Fiilan  commanded,  the 
frilh,  after  the  fall  of  Foidath,  were  driven  up  the  hill 
of  Lena ;  but,  upon  the  coming  of  Cathmor  to  their 
aid,  thev  regained  their  former  fituation,  and  drove  bad: 

the 
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Rgain  in  their  hod.  Cathmor  was  that  beam  from 
heaven  which  fhone  when  his  people  were  dai  k.  He 
was  honoured  in  the  midiT:.  Their  fouls  rofc  trem- 
bling around.  The  king  alone  no  gladnefs  (hevv-ed; 
no  flranger  he  to  v/ar  ! 

Why  is  the  king  fo  fad,  faid  Malthos  eagle- 
eyed  ?  —  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar  ?  Lives 
there  amorg  them,  who  can  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not 
(o  peaceful  was  thy  father,  Borbar-duthul  *,  king 
of  fpears.  His  rage  was  a  fire  that  always  burned  : 
his  joy  over  fallen  foes  was  great. — -Three  days 
fsafted  the  gray-haired  hero,  when  he  heard  that 
Calmar  fell  :  Calmar,  who  aided  the  race  cf  Uliin, 
from  Lara  of  the  flreams. — Often  did  he  :cel,  vith 

the  Caledonians,  in  their  turn :  fo  that  Luhar  'winded 
again  in  their  boji. 

*  Borbar-dutbai,  the  father  of  Carhzr.or,  wis  the 
brother  of  that  Colc-ui!a,  v/ho  is  faid,  in  tlie  beginning 
of  the  fourth  book,  to  hr.ve  rebelled  agaiaft  Corniac  king 
of  Ireland.  Borbar-duthul  feems  to  have  retained  ail  the 
prejudice  of  his  family  agaiaft  the  fucceifion  of  the  poRe- 
rlty  of  Conar,  on  the  Iriih  throne.  From  thh  fhorc  epi- 
fode  we  iearn  fome  fafts  which  tend  to  throw  light  on 
the  hiftory  of  the  times.  It  appears,  that,  whentnveran 
invaded  Ireland,  he  was  only  oppofed  by  the  Cael,  who 
poflefredUliler,  and  the  north  of  that  ifland.  Calmar, 
the  fon  of  Matha,  whofe  gallant  behaviour  and  death  are 
related  in  the  third  book  of  I  ingal,  was  the  only  chief 
of  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg,  that  joined  the  Cael,  or 
Irlfh  Caledonians,  during  the  invafion  of  Swaran.  The 
indecent  joy,  which  Borbar-duthul  exprefTed,  upon  the 
death  of  Calmar,  is  well  fuitcd  with  thatfpirli  of  reveno-e, 
which  fubfifted,  unlverfally,  in  every  country  where  the 
feudal  fyftem  was  ellabliihed. — It  would  appear  that  fome 
perfon  had  carried  to  Borbar-duthal  that  weapon,  with 
which,  it  was  pretended,  Caiiuar  had  been  killed. 

H  4.  his 
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his  hands,  the  fleel  \\'hich,  they  faid,  had  pierced 
his  foe.  He  felt  it  with  his  hands,  for  Borbar- 
duthurs  eyes  hai  failed. — Yet  was  the  king  a  fun 
to  his  friends ;  a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round. 
Joy  was  around  him  in  his  halls  :  he  loved  the  fons 
of  Bolga.  His  name  remains  in  Atha,  like  the  aw- 
ful memory  of  ghoils,  whofe  prefence  was  terrible, 
but  they  blew  the  florm  away. — Now  let  the  voices 
*  of  Erin  raife  the  foul  of  the  king  j  he  that  flione 
when  war  was  dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low. — 
Fonar,  from  that  gray-browed  rock,  pour  the  tale 
cf  other  times :  pour  it  on  wlde-fKirtcd  Erin,  as  it 
let  lies  round. 

To  me,  faid  Cathmor,  no  fong  (liall  rife  ;  nor 
Fonar  fit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  The  mighty  there 
;^.re  laid  low.  Difturb  not  th.eir  milling  ghofts. 
Far,  Malthos,  far  remove  the  found  of  Erin's  fong. 
1  rejoice  net  over  tliC  foe,  when  he  ceafes  to  lift 
the  fpear.  With  morning  we  pour  our  ftrength 
abror.d.     Fingal  is  wakened  on  his  echoing  hill. 

Like  waves,  blown  back  by  fudden  winds,  Erin 
.retired,  at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep-rolled  in- 
to the  field  of  night,  they  fpread  their  humming 
tribes.     Beneath  his  ov/n  tree,  at  intervals,  each  f 

bard 

*  Toe  voices  of  Erin,  a  poetical  exprefiion  for  the 
bards  of  Ireland. 

f  Not  only  the  kings,  but  every  petty  chief,  Had  their 
bards  attending  them,  in  the  held,  in  the  days  cf  UfTian  ; 
and  thefe  bardj  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  thvi  chiefs, 
who  retained  them,  had  a  number  of  inferior  bards  in 
their  train.  Upon  folemn  occafions,  all  the  bards,  in  the 
army,  v,'ould  join  in  one  chorus;  cither  when  they  cele- 
brated their  vi^flories,  or  lamented  the  death  of  a  perlon, 

v.-orthv 
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bard  fat  down  with  his  harp.  They  railed  the 
'dug,  and  touched  the  firing  :  each  to  the  chief  he 
oved. — Before  a  burning  oak  Sul-mallA  touched, 
at  times,  the  harp.  She  touched  the  harp,  and 
heard,  between  the  breezes  in  her  hair. — In  dark- 
nefs  near,  lay  the  king  of  Atha,  beneath  an  aged 
tree.  The  beam  of  the  oak  wa^  turned  from  him-; 
he  faw  the  maid,  but  was  not  fecn.  His  foul  pour- 
ed forth,  in  fecret,  when  he  beheld  her  fearful  eye, 
' — But  battle  is  before  thee,  fon  of  Eorbar-duthul. 

worthy  or  renowned,  flaln  In  the  war.  The  words  were 
of  the  compofition  of  the  arch-bard,  rcained  by  the  king 
himfelf,  who  generally  attained  to  thi?  high  office  on  ac- 
count of  his  fuperior  genius  for  poetry.  As  liie  perfons 
of  the  bards  were  facred,  and  the  emolumenrs  of  their 
office  confiderable.  the  order,  in  fucceeding  times,  be- 
came very  numerous  and  infolent.  It  would  appear,  that, 
after  the  introducliori  of  Chrilliianiiy,  fome  ferved  in  the 
double  capacity  of  bards  and  clergymen.  It  was,  from  thi« 
circumftance,  that  they  had  the  name  of  Chl're,  which 
is,  probably,  derived  from  the  latin  Clei icus.  The  CkLre,. 
be  their  name  derived  from  v^hat  it  will,  became,  at  iaft, 
a  public  nuifance)  for,  taking  advantage  of  their  facred 
character,  they  wentaboui,  in  great  boJie  =  ,  and  lived,  at; 
difcretion,  m  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs ;  till  another  party, 
of  the  iaaie  order,  drove  them  av/ay  by  mere  dint  of  fa- 
tire.  Some  of  the  indelicate  difputes  of  thefe  worthy 
poetical  coi^.ibatants  are  handed  dov/n,  by  tradiiion,  and 
ihcw  how  much  the  bards,  at  Iaft,  abufed  the  privilege'^, 
which  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  had  conferred: 
on  the  order.  — It  was  this  infolent  behaviour  that  induced 
the  chiefs  to  retrench  their  number,  and  to  take  av^ay 
thofe  piivilcges  which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  en- 
joy, T  heii"  indolence,  and  difpolition  to  lampoon,  extfn- 
guifficd  ah  the  poetical  fervour,  which  diillnguiilied  their, 
predecenl  r?,  and  makes  us  the  lefs  regret  the  extin<^ion  of 
die  order. 

H  5  Amtdep 
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Amidst  the  harp,  at  intervals,  ilie  llflened 
whether  the  warrior  ilept.  Her  foul  was  up  ;  fhe 
longed,  in  fecret,  to  pour  her  own  fad  fong.  The 
field  is  filent.  On  their  wings,  the  biafts  of  night 
retire.  The  bards  had  ceafed  ;  and  meteors  came, 
red-winding  with  their  ghofts. — The  il^y  grew 
dark  :  the  forms  of  the  dead  were  blended  with  the 
clouds.  But  heedlefs  bends  the  daughter  of  Con- 
mor,  over  the  decaying  flame.  Thou  wert  alone 
in  her  foul,  car-borne  chief  of  Atha.  She  raifed 
the  voice  of  the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp  be- 
tween. 

*  CLtJN'-GALO  came  ;  flie  milTed  the  maid. — 
Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  ?  Hunters,  from 
the  mofTy  rock,  faw  you  the  blue-eyed  fair  r— Are 
her  fteps  on  gralTy  Lumon  ;  near  the  bed  of  roes  ? 
— Ah  me  !  I  behold  her  bow  in  the  hall.  Where 
art  thou,  beam  of  light? 

f  Cease,  love  of  Conmor,  ceafe  ;  I  hear  thee 
not  on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to  the 
kir.L-,  whofe  path  is  terrible  in  v/ar.     He  for  whom 

my 

*  Clnn-galo,  ivhite  knee^  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king 
of  Inis-huna,  and  the  mother  of  SDl-malla.  She  is  here 
reprpfented,  as  miffing  her  daughter,  after  flie  had  fled 
with  Cathmor.  This  fong  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original. 
The  exprcflive  cadences  of  the  meafure  are  inimitably 
fuited  to  the  fitaation  of  the  mind  of  Sul-malla. 

-f  Sul-malla  replies  to  the  fuppofed  quefiions  of  her 
mother.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  paragraph  (lie  calls 
Cathmor  the  fun  of  her  foul y  and  continues  the  m.etaphor 
throughout.  Thofe,  who  deliver  this  fong  down  by  tra- 
dition, far,  that  there  u  a  part  cf  the  original  loft.— This 

•  book 
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my  foul  is  up,  In  the  feafon  of  my  rcH:. — Deep- 
bofomed  in  war  he  (lands,  he  beholds  me  not  from 
his  cloud. — Why,  fun  of  Sul-malla,  doft  thou  not 
look  forth  ? — I  dwell  in  darknefs  here  ;  wide  over 
me  flies  the  fliadowy  mid.  Filled  with  dew  are 
my  locks  :  look  thou  from  thy  cloud,  O  fun  of 
Sul-malla's  foul. —     ****** 

book  ends,  we  may  fuppofe,  about  the  middle  'Of  the 
third  night,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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ARGUMENT. 

This  book  begins,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  defcribes  a 
kind  of  mift,  which  rofe,  by  night  from  the  lake  of 
Lego,  and  was  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  fouls  of  the 
dead,  during  the  interval  between  their  deceafe  and  the 
funeral  fong.  The  appearance  of  the  ^hoft  of  Fillan 
above  the  cave  where  his  body  lay.  His  voice  comes 
to  Fingal,  on  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  king  ftrikes 
the  fhield  of  Trenmor,  which  was  an  infallible  fign  of 
his  appearing  in  arms  himfelf  The  extraordinary 
effeft  of  the  found  of  the  fhield.  Sul-malia,  ftarting 
from  deep,  awakes  Cathmor.  Their  affecling  difcourfe. 
She  infifts  with  him  to  fue  for  peace  ;  he  refolves  to 
continue  the  war.  He  diredlsher  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring valley  of  Lona,  which  was  the  refidence  of  an 
old  Druid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  fhould  be 
over.  He  av/akes  his  army  with  the  found  of  his 
fhield.  The  Ihield  defcribed.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at 
the  defire  of  Cathmor,  relates  the  firft  fettlement  df 
the  Firbolg  ia  Ireland,  under  their  leader  Larthon- 
Morning  comes.  Sul-malla  retires  to  the  valley  of 
Lona.     A  Lyric  fong  concludes  the  book. 
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*T7ROM  the  wood-llcirted  waters  of    Lego, 

-t^    afcend,  at  times,  gray-bofomed  mills  ;  when 

the   gates  of    the  weft   are  clofed,  on  the  fun's 

eagle-eye.     Wide,  over  Lara's  ftream,  is  poured 

the 

*  No  poet  departs  lefs  from  his  fubjea  than  Offian 
No  far-fetched  ornaments  are  Introduced;  theepifodes  rife 
from,  and  are  indeed  eiTential  to,  the  ftory  of  the  poem. 
Even  his  lyric  fongs,  where  he  mod  indulges  the  extrava- 
ganceof  fancy,  naturally  fprfng  from  his  fubject  Their 
propriety  and  connexion  with  the  reft  of  the  poem,  /hew 

lill'^'fl  t?'  \-^  ''''  S"'^''^  by  judgment,  amidft   the 
w.ldeft  flights  ot  imagination.  It  is  a  common  fuppofuion 
among  mankind,  that  a  genius  for  poetry  and  found  fenfe 
eldom  centre  m  the  lame  perfon.     The  obfervation  is  far 
from  being  juft;  for  true  genius  and  judgment  muft   be 
mlbparabie.     The  wild  flights  of  fancy,    without    the 
guidance  of  judgment,  are,  as  Horace  obferves    like  fh^ 
dreams  of  a  lick  man,  Irkfome  and  con  fu  fed  "scan 
never  write  good  poems.    A  v.arm  Imagination,  iti  tr^, 
domineers  over  a  common  portion  of  fLc, ,  and  hence  i 
IS  that  fo  few  have  fucceeded  in  the  poetical  wp/    Bu 
u'hen  an  uncommon  ftrength  of  judg.^.ent,  and  Lw 
.ng  fancy,  are  propedy  tempered  together,   hev,  anIthTy 
on/y,  produce  genuine  poetry.  ''     i"  luey 

The 
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the  vapour  dark  and    deep  ;   the  moon,  like  a  dim 
fhield,  is    rwimniing  thro'   its  folds.     With    this, 

clothe 

The  prefent  book  is  not  the  leaft  iaterefting  part  of 
Temora.  The  awful  images,  with  which  it  opens,  are 
calculated  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  folemn  fcene* 
which  are  to  follow.  OlFian,  always,  throws  an  air  of 
confequence  on  every  circumftance  which  relates  to  Fin- 
gal.  The  very  found  of  his  ihield  produces  extraordinary 
effctSts }  and  thefe  are  heightened,  one  above  another, 
in  a  beautiful  climax.  The  dillrefs  of  Sul-malla,  and  her 
conference  with  Cathmor,  are  very  affedling.  Ths  de- 
fcription  of  his  fhield  is  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity  ;  and 
IS  a  proof  of  the  early  knowledge  of  navigation  among^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Oilian,  in  fhort, 
throughout  this  book,  is  often  fublime,  and  always 
pathetic. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  harmony  of  Galic  verfification 
without  rhime,  I  Ihall  lay  a  few  lines  of  the  opening  of 
this  book,  before  thofe  who  underftand  the  original.  The 
words  are  not  after  the  Irilh  manner,  briflled  over  with 
unneceflary  quiefcent  confonants,  fo  difagrceable  to  the 
eye,  and  which  rather  embarafs  than  aflift:  the  reader. 

O  linna  doir-choiile  na  Liego, 

Air  uair,  eri'  ceo-taobh-ghorm  nan  ton  j 

Nuair  dhunus  dorfa  na  ho'icha, 

Air  illuir-huil  Greina  na  fpeur. 

Tomhail  mo  Lara  na  fruth, 

Thaomus  du-nial,  asdoiichacruaim  ; 

Mar  ghlas-fcia,  roi  taoma  na  nial, 

Snamh  hairis,  'ta  Gellach  na  h'oicha. 

Le  fo  edibh  taifin  o-fliean 

Andlu-ghkus  a  meafc  na  gaoith  ; 

'S  iad  leumnach,  o  ofl'aic  gu  ofTaic, 

Air  du-aghai'  oicha  na  fian,     &c. 

Lego,  fo  often  mentioned  by  Olfian.was  n  lake,  in  Con- 
naught,  in  v/hich  the  river  Lara  emptied  itfelf  On  the 
banks  of  this  lake  dwelt  Branno,  the  father-in  law  of 
Olhan,  whom  the  poet  often  vifued  before  and  after  the 
death  of  Evir-allin.     Thi.?  ci'cumftance,  perhaps,  occa- 

fionei 
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clothe  the  fpirits  of  old  their  fudden  geftures  on 
the  wind,  when  they  flride,  from  blaft  to  blart, 
along  the  dufky  night.  Often,  blended  with  the 
gale,  to  fome  warrior's  grave,  they  roll  the  mift, 
a  gray  dwelling  to  his  ghoft,  until  the  fongs  arife. 

A  SOUND  came  from  the  defart ;  it  was  Conar, 
king  of  Inis-fail.  He  poured  his  mill  on  the  grave 
of  Fillan,  at  bluc-windingLubar.— Dark  and  mourn- 
ful fat  the  ghofl,  in  his  gray  ridge  of  fmoak.  The 
blaft,  at  times,  rolled  him  together  :  but  the 
form  returned  again.  It  returned  with  bending 
eyes :  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of  mift. 

fioned  the  partiality  with  which  he  always  mentions  Lego 
and  Lara  ;  and  accounts  for  his  drawing  fo  many  of  his 
images  from  ihem.  The  fignification  of  Leigo,  is,  the- 
lake  of  difenfe,  probably  fo  called,  on  account  of  the 
morafl'es  which  furrounded  it. 

As  the  mid,  which  rofe  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  occa- 
fioned  difeafes  and  death,  the  bards  feigned,  as  here,  that 
it  was  the  refidence  of  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed,  during 
the  interval  between  their  death,  and  the  pronouncing  of 
the  funeral  elegy  over  their  tombs  j  for  it  v/as  not  allow- 
able, without  that  ceremony  was  performed,  for  the 
fpirits  of  the  dead  to  mix  with  their  anceftors,  in  their 
airy  halls.  It  was  the  bufmefs  of  the  fpirit  of  the  near- 
ell  relation  to  the  deceafed,  to  take  the  mift  of  Lego, 
and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  We  find  here  Conor,  the  fon 
of  'j'renmor,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  according  to  OfTian,^ 
performed  this  office  for  Fillan,  as  it  was  in  the  Caufe  ot 
the  family  of  Conar,  that  that  hero  was  killed.  The 
defcription  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghoft  is  pi6lurefque 
and  folemn,  impofing  a  full  attention  to  the  fpeech  that 
follows  it,  which,  with  gre^tt  propriety,  is  fhort  and 
awful. 

It 
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It  is  *  dark.  The  fleeping  hod  were  dill,  in 
the  (klrts  of  night.  The  "flame  decayed,  on  the 
hill  of  Fingal ;  the  king  lay  lonely  on  his  fhield. 
His  eyes  were  half-clofed  in  fleep  ;  the  voice  of 
Fillan  came.  "  Sleeps  the  hufband  of  Clatho  ? 
Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen  in  reft  ?  Am  I  for- 
got in  the  folds  of  darknefs ;  lonely  in  the  feafon 
of  night  r* 

Why  dod:  thou  mix,  faid  the  king,  with  the 
dreams  of  thy  father  ?  Can  I  forget  thee,  my  fon, 

*  It  has  been  obferved,  that  Cflian  takes  great  delight 
indefcribing  night-fcenes.  This,  in  foine  meafure,  is  ro 
be  attiibuted  to  his  melancholy  dlfpofition,  which  de- 
lighted to  dwell  upon  folemn  obje6ts.  Even  other  poets, 
of  a  lefs  ferious  turn  than  OlTian,  have  beft  fucceeded  in 
dcfcriptions  of  this  fort.  Solemn  fcenes  make  the  mod 
lading  impreflions  on  the  Imagination  ;  gay  and  light  ob- 
je6ts  only  touch  the  furface  of  the  foul,  and  vanllh.  The 
human  mind  is  naturally  ferious :  levity  and  chearfulnefs 
niay  be  amiable,  but  they  are  too  often  the  charafterilHcs 
of  weaknefs  of  judgment,  and  a  deplorable  ftallownefs  of 
foul.  —The  night-defcrlptions  of  Offian  were  in  high  re- 
pute among  fucceeding  bards.  One  of  them  delivered  a 
fentiment,  in  a  diftlch,  more  favourable  to  his  talle  for 
poetry,  than  to  his  gallantry  towards  the  ladies.  I  (hall 
give  a  tranflatlon  of  it. 

"  More  pleafant  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark- 
ftreaming  from  OlHan's  harpi  more  pleafant  it  is  to  me, 
than  a  white-bofomed  dweller  between  my  arms ;  than  a 
fair-handed  daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of  reft." 

Tho'  tradition  Is  not  very  fatisfadtory  concerning  the 
hiftory-.of  this  poet,  it  has  taken  care  to  Inform  us,  that 
he  was  'very  o/^-Z  when  he  wrote  the  diftich.  He  lived 
(in  what  age  is  uncertain)  in  one  of  the  weftern  ifles, 
and  his  name  vyas  Turloch  Ciabh-glas,  or  Turloch  of  the 
gray 'locks. 

or 
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or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field  ?  Not  fuch  come  the 
deeds  of  the  vahant  on  the  foul  of  Fingal.  They 
are  not  there  a  beam  of  Hghtning,  which  is  feen, 
and  is  then  no  more. — I  remember  thee,  O  Fillan, 
and  my  wrath  begins  to  rife. 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear,  and  flrttck  the 
deeply-founding  fhield  :  his  fhield  *  that  hung  high 
in  night,  the  difmal  fign  of  war! — Ghofts  fled  on 
every  fide,  and  rolled  their  gathered  forms  on  the 
wind. — Thrice  from  the  winding  vale  arofe  the 
voice  of  deaths.  The  harps  f  of  the  bards,  un- 
touched, found  mournful  over  the  hill. 

He 

*  Succeeding  bards  have  recorded  many  fables,  con- 
cerning this  wondc Tul  fiiie'd.  I'hey  fay,  that  Fingal,  ia 
one  ot  his  expeditions  into  Scandinavia,  met,  in  one  of  the 
iflands  of  JuteUnd.  with  Luno,  a  celebrated  magician. 
This  Luno  was  the  Vulcan  of  the  north,  and  had  made 
compleat  fuits  of  armour  for  many  of  the  heroes  of  Scan- 
dinavia, One  dilagreeable  circumdance  was,  that  every 
perfon  who  wanted  to  enioloy  Luno  to  make  armour  for 
him,  was  obliged  to  ovevcoaie  him,  at  his  own  magic 
art.—  Fingal,  unfkilied  in  fpells  or  enchantments,  effected 
with  dint  of  prowef^;,  what  others  failed  in.  with  all  their 
fupernatural  art.  When  Luno  demanded  atrialoffkill 
from  Fingal,  the  king  drew  his  fword,  cut  off  the  Ikirts 
of  the  magician's  robe,  and  obliged  h'  ...  bare  as  he  was, 
to  fly  before  him.  Fingal  purlued,  but  Luno,  coming 
to  the  fea,  by  his  magic  art,  w?  i:ed  upon  the  waves. 
Fingal  purfued  him  in  his  Ihip,  and,  after  a  chafe  often 
days,  came  up  with  him,  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  and  obliged 
him  to  ereft  a  furnace,  an.;  make  him  this  fhield,  and  his 
famous  fword,  poetically  called,  the/on  of  Luno. — Such 
are  tbeflrange  nctions  which  the  modern  Scotch  and  Irifli 
bards  have  formed  on  the  original  of  Oilian. 

f  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  death  of  a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned, 

the 
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He  ftriick  again  the  ihield  ;  battles  rofe  in  the 
dreams  of  his  people.  The  wide-tumbling  ftrifc  is 
gleaming  over  their  fouls.  Blue-fhielded  kings  de- 
fcend  to  war.  Backward-iooking  armies  fly  ;  and 
mighty  deeds  are  half-hid,  in  the  bright  gleams  of 
fleel.  ' 

But  when  the  third  found  aroferdeer  flarted 
from  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The  fcreams  of 
fowl  are  heard,  in  the  defart,  as  each  flew,  frighted, 
on  his  blart. — The  fons  of  Morven  balf-rofe,  and 
balf-aiFumed  their  fpears. — But  filcnce  rolled  back 
on  the  hofl  :  t'r.cy  knew  the  fliield  of  the  kin_f^. 
Sleep  returned  to  tlieir  eyes ;  the  field  was  dark 
and  flill. 

*  No  ilcep  was  tliine  in  darknefs,  bluc-eyed 
daughter  of  Connior  !  Sal-malla  heard  the  dread- 
ful 


the  harps  of  thofe  bards,  who  were  retained  by  his  family, 
emitted  melancholy  founds  This  was  attributed,  to  ufc 
Oflian'sexpreificn,  to  ihe  light  touch  of  ghojls ;  who  v/ere 
fuppofeii  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  events.  The  fame 
opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and  the  particular 
found  was  called,  the  ivarning  twice  of  the  dead.  The 
njoice  of  deaths,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  fentence,  was 
of  a  different  kind.  Each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  have 
an  attendant  Ipiiit,  who  afTumed  his  form  and  voice,  on 
the  night  preceding  his  death,  and  appeared,  to  fome,  in 
the  attitude,  in  which  the  perfon  was  to  die.  The  voices 
OF  DEATH  were  the  foreboding  fhiieks  of  thofe  fpirits. 

*  A  bard,  feveral  ages  more  modern  than  Olllan,  was 
fo  fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  this  paifage,  as  to  give  a  clofe 
imitation  of  it,  in  a  poem,  concerning  the  great  actions  ot 
Keneth  Mac-Alpin,  king  of  Scotland,  againft  the  Pi<5ts. 
As  the  poem  is  long,  I  (hall  only  give  here  the  ftory  of  it, 
with  a   trgnHation  oi  that   paragraph,  which   bears  the 

n^areft 
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ful  flileld,  and  rofe,  amidll    the  night. — Her  ileps 

are  towards  the   king  of  Atha. — Can  danger  fliake 

'  his 


nearefl:  refemblance  to  the  palTage  of  Temora  juft  now  be- 
fore me.  When  Keneth  was  making  preparations  for 
that  war,  which  terminated  in  the  fubverfion  of  the 
Pi6liih  kingdom,  FJathal,  his  filler,  had  demanded  p«r- 
niiflion  from  him,  of  attending  him  in  the  expedition  ;  in 
order  to  have  a  fhare  in  revenging  the  death  of  her  father 
Alpin,  who  had  been  barbaroufly  murdered  by  the  Picls. 
The  king,  tho' he,  perhaps,  approved  of  the  gallant  dif- 
polition  of  his  fifter,  refnfed,  on  account  of  her  fex,  to 
grant  her  requell.  The  heroine,  hov.'ever,  dreiTed  her- 
feJf  in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior  ;  and,  in  that  difguife, 
attended  the  army,  and  performed  many  gallant  exploits. 
On  the  night  preceding  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Fife, 
Keneth,  as  wasthecnllom  among  the  kings  of  Scots,  re- 
tired to  a  hill,  Vv'ithout  the  verge  of  the  camp,  to  meditate 
on  the  difpofitions  he  was  to  make  in  the  approaching 
battle.  FlathaJ,  who  was  anxious  about  the  fafety  of  her 
brother,  went,  privately,  to  the  top  of  an  adjoining  rock, 
and  kept  watch  there  to  prevent  bis  being  furprized  by  the 
enemy.  — Keneth  fell  afleep,  in  his  arm^  ;  and  Flathal  ob- 
ferved  a  body  of  the  Pids  lurrounding  the  hiil,  v.'hereon 
the  king  lay. — The  fequel  of  the  ftory  may  be  gathered 
from  the  words  of  the  bard. 

*'  Her  eyes,  like  ftars,  roll  over  the  plain.  She  trem- 
bled for  Alpin's  race.  She  faw  the  gleaming  foe.  Her 
tteps  arofe  :  (he  ftopt.  -  "  Why  fhould  he  know  of  Fla- 
thal '<:  he  the  king  of  men  I — But  hark  !  the  found  is  high. 

—  It  is  but  the  wind  of  night,  lone-whillling  in  my  locks. 

—  1  hear  the  echoing  fhields!"—  Her  fpear  fell  from  her 
hand.  The  lofty  rock  refounds.— He  rofe,  a  gathered 
cloud. 

"  W'ho  wakes  Conad  of  Albion,  in  the  midft  of  his  fe- 
crct  hill }  [  heard  the  foft  voice  of  Flathal.  Why,  maid, 
doll  thou  Ihine  in  war .'  The  daughters  roll  their  blue 
eyes,  by  the  dreams.     No  field  of  blood  is  theirs. 

**  Alpin 
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his  daring  foul ! — In  doubt,  (he  (lands,  with  bend- 
ing eyes.     Heaven  burns  with  all  its  ftars. 

Again  the  fhield  refoundsl — She  rufhed.— 
She  ftopt. — Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed. — She 
faw  him,  amidft  his  arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's 
fire.  She  faw  him  dim  in  his  locks,  that  rofe  to 
nightly  wind.-— Away,  for  fear,  Ihe  turned  her 
fteps.-— '*  Why  fliould  the  king  of  Erin  awake  ? 
Thou  art  not  the  dream  of  his  reft,  daughter  of 
Inis-huna.'* 

More  dreadful  rung  the  fhield.  Sul-malla  ftarts. 
Her  helmet  falls.  Loud-echoed  Lubar*s  rock,  as 
over  it  rolled  the  fteel. — Burfting  from  the  dreams 
of  night,  Cathmor  half-rofe,  beneath  his  tree.  He 
faw  the  form  of  the  maid,  above  him,  on  the  rock. 
A  red  ftar,  with  twinkling  beam,  looked  thro'  her 
floating  hair. 

*  Who  comes  thro' night  to  Cathmor,  in  the 
feafon  of  his  dreams  ?  Bring'ft  thou  ought  of  war  > 

Who 

"  Alpln  of  Albion  was  mine,  the  father  of  Flathal  of 
harps.  He  is  low,  mighty  Gonad,  and  my  foul  is  fire. 
Could  Flathal,  by  the  fecret  ftream,  behold  the  blood  of 
her  foes .''  I  am  a  young  eagle,  on  Dura,  king  of  Drum- 
albin  of  winds." — 

In  the  fequel  of  the  piece,  the  bard  does  not  imitate 
Oflian,  and  his  poem  is  fo  much  the  worfe  for  it.  -  Keneth, 
with  his  fifter's  afllftance,  forced  his  way  thro'  the  ad- 
vanced parties  ot  the  enemy,  and  rejoined  l-is  own  army. 
The  bard  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  Scotch  tribes,  r.s 
they  marched  to  battle  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  live  near  the 
time  of  Keneth,  his  accounts  are  to  be  little  depended  on. 

*  The  rapid  manner  of  Oflian  does  not  o'ten  allow 
him  to  mark  the  fpeeches  with  the  names  of  the  perfons 

who 
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WIk)  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ? — Stand'ft  thou  before 
nie,  a  form  of  the  times  of  old  ?  A  voice  from  the 
fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of  Erin's  danger  ? 

Nor  lonely  fcout  am  I,  nor  voice  from  folded 
cloud  :  but  I  w^rn  thee  of  the  danger  of  Erin. 
Doll  thou  hear  that  found  ?  It  is  not  the  feeble, 
king  of  Atha,  that  rolls  his  figns  on  night. 

Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns ;  to  Cathmor  they 
are  the  founds  of  harps.  My  joy  is  great,  voice  of 
night,  and  burns  over  all  my  thoughts.  This  is 
the  mufic  of  kings,  on  lonely  hills,  by  night ;  when 
they  light  their  daring  fouls,  the  fons  of  mighty 
deeds  !  The  feeble  dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the 
breeze  ;  where  mifts  lift  their  morning  fkirts,  from 
the  blue-winding  ftreams. 

Not  feeble,  king  of  men,  were  they,  the  fa- 
thers of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  folds  of  bat- 
tle ;  in  their  diftant  lands.  Yet  delights  not  my 
foul,  in  the  figns  of  death ! — He  *,  who  never  yields, 
comes  forth  :  O  fend  the  bard  of  peace ! 

who  fpeak  them.  To  prevent  the  obfcurity,  which  this 
might  occafion,  I  have,  fometimes,  ufed  the  freedom  to 
do  it  in  the  tranflation.  In  the  prefent  dialogue  between 
Cathmor  and  Sul-malla,  the  fpeeches  are  fo  much  marked 
with  the  characters  of  the  fpeakers,  that  no  interpolation 
is  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  them  from  oae  another, 

*  FIngal  is  fald  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  battle. 
From  this  proceeded  that  title  of  honour  which  is  alwavs 
beftowed  on  hln  in  tradition,  Fion-ghal na  huai\  Fingal, 
OF  VfCTORiEs.  In  a  poem,  jull  now  in  my  hands, 
which  celebrates  fome  of  the  great  anions  of  Arthur  the 
famous  Britlih  hero,  that  appellation  Is  often  beftowed  on 
him. —The  poem,  from  the  phrafeology,  appears  to  be 
ancient ;  and  Is,  perhaps,  iho'  that  Is  not  mentioned,  a 
tranflation  Irom  the  Welfli  language. 

Like 
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Like  a  dropping  rock,  In  the  defart,  ftood  Cath- 
mor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze,  on 
his  foul,  and  waked  the  memory  of  her  land  ;  where 
fhe  dwelt  by  her  peaceful  Ilrcams,  before  he  came 
to  the  war  of  Conmor. 

Daughter  of  Grangers,  he  faid  ;  (flie  trembling 
turned  away)  long  have  I  marked  thee  in  thy  fleel, 
young  pine  of  Inis-huna. — But  my  foul,  I  faid,  is 
folded  in  a  ftorm.  Why  fhould  that  beam  arife 
till  my  fleps  return  in  peace?— Have  I  been  pale  in 
thy  prefence,  when  thou  bidfl  me  to  fear  the 
king  ?— The  time  of  danger,  O  maid,  is  the  feafon 
of  my  foul ;  for  then  it  fv/ells,  a  mighty  ftream 
and  rolb  me  on  the  foe. 

Beneath  the  mofs-covcred  rock  of  Lona,  near 
his  own  blue  ftream  ;  gray  in  his  locks  of  age, 
dwells  Clonmal  *  king  of  harps.  Above  him  is  his 
echoing  tree,  and  the  dun  bounding  of  roes.  The 
noife  t  of  our  ftrife  reaches  his  ear,  as  he  bends  in 
the  thoughts  of  years.  There  let  thy  reft  be,  Sul- 
malla,  until  our  battle  ceafe.  Until  I  return,  in 
my  arms,  from  the  fkirts  of  the  evening  mift,  that 
rifes,  on  Lona,  round  the  dwelling  of  my  love. 

*  Claon-nial,  crooked  eye-hroiu.  From  the  retired 
jife  of  this  perfon,  it  appears,  that  he  v/as  of  the  order  of 
the  Druids;  which  fuppofition  is  not,  at  all,  invalidated 
by  the  appellation  of  kmg  of  harps,  here  beftowed  on  him  j 
for  '-^ll  agree  that  the  bards  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Druids  originally. 

4  By  this  circumftance,  the  poet  Infinuates,  that  the 
valley  of  Lona  v/as  very  near  the  field  of  battle.  In  this 
indirect  manner  of  narration,  confiils  the  great  difference 
befvveen  poetical  and  hiftorical  itile. 

A  LIGHT 
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A  LIGHT  fell  on  the  foul  of  the  maid;  it  rofc 
"^indled  before  the  l^ing.  She  turned  her  face  to 
Cathmor,  from  amidl^  her  waving  locks.  Sooner  * 
ihfill  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn,  from  the  flream 

of 

•  In  after  ages,  the  allufions  of  the  bards,  to  particular 
paiTages  of  the  works  of  Olllan,  were  very  numerous,     I 
have  met  with  a  poem,  which  was  writ  three  centuries 
ago,  in  which  the  bard  recommends,  to  a  lady  of  his  own 
times,  the  behaviour  of  Sul-malla,  in  this  place.  -   The 
poem  haslirde.to  recommend  it,  excepting  the  paflagc, 
of  which  1   am.  to  give  a  tranflacion  here.      The  bards, 
when  they  alluded  to  the  works  of  Olhan,  feem.  to  have 
caught  fome  portion  of  his  fire :  upon  other  occafion?, 
iheir  compofltions  are  little  more  than  a  group  of  epithets 
reduced  into  meafure.     Only  their  poems,   upon  martial 
fubjeds,  fall  under  this  cenfure.     Their  lovefonnets,  and 
paftoral  verfes,  are  far  from  wanting  their  beauties  ;  bfit 
a  great  deal  of  thefe  depend  upon  a  certain  curiofa  jViici- 
tas  of  exprelfion  in  the  original ;  fo  that   they  would  a.p- 
pear  greatly  to  their  difadvancage  in  another  language. 
What  the  modern  bards  are   moft   infuppcitable  in,  are 
their  naufeous  panegyrics  upon  their  patrons.     We  fee,  in 
them,  a  petty  tyrant,  whofe  name  was  never  heard,  be- 
yond thecontraded  limits  of  his  own  valley,  ftalking  forth 
in  all  the  trappings  of  a  finilhed  hero.     From  tlwrr  fre- 
quent  allufions,  however,  to   the   entertainments  wh'ch 
he  gave,  and  ihz  jlrergth  of  his  cups^  we  may  eafily  guefi 
from  whence  proceeded  the  praife  of  an  indo'eut  and  effe- 
minate race  of  men  :   for  the  bards,  from  the  great  cour: 
paid,  originallv,  to  their  order,  became,  at  latl,  the  m-ofi: 
iiagitious  and  difpirited  ofall  mortuis.  Their  compofitions, 
therefore,  on  this  fide  of  a  certain  peiiod,  are  dull  and  tii- 
I      vial  to  the  highell  degree.    \Sy  laviHiing  t.heir  praifes  upon 
unworthy  ohjefts,  their  panegyricks  became  common  and 
little  regarded  ;  they  were   thrull  out  of  the  hou fes  of 
the  chiefs  and   wandered  about,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  in 
i      the  double  capacity  of  poet  and  harper.     Galled  with  this 
ufage,  they  betook  themfelves  to  fatire  and  lampoon,  fo 
I  that 
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of  his  roaring  wind,  when  he  fees  the  dan  prey,  be- 
fore him,  the  young   fons   of  the   bounding   roe, 
than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turned   from  the  (Irife 
of  renown. — Soon   may  I  fee  thee,  warrior,  from 
tJie  fklrts   of  the  evening  mill,  when  it  is  rolled 
around  me,  on  Lona  of  the  ftreams.     While  yet 
thou  art   dittant  far,  ftrike,  Cathmor,  flrike  the 
"fliield,  that,  joy  may  return  to  my  darkened  foul, 
jislleanon  the  inofTy  rock.     But  if  thou  fhould 
fall — I  am  in  the  land  of  Grangers; — O  fend  thy 
voice,  from  thy  cloud,  to  the  maidof  Inis-huna. 
]      Young  branch  of  green-headed  Lumon,  why 
doil  thou  fliake  in  the  ftorm?  Often  has  Cathmor 

that  the  compofition"  of  the  bards,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury back,  are  almoft  altogether  of  the  farcaftical  kind. 
In  this  they  lucceeded  well ;  for,  as  there  is  no  langunge 
more  copious  than  the  Galic,  fo  there  is  fcarcely  any 
equally  adapted  to  thofe  quaint  turns  orexprellion  which 
belong  to  fatire.  Tho' the  chiefs  difregarded  the  lam- 
poons of  the  bards,  the  vulgar,  out  of  mere  fear,  received 
them  into  their  habitationi,  entertained  them,  as  well  as 
their  circumftances  would  allow,  and  kept  exifting,  for 
(bme  years,  an  order,  which,  by  their  own  milmanage- 
ment,  had  defervcdly  fallen  into  contempt. 

To  return  to  the  old  poem,  which  gaveoccafion  to  this 
note,  (t  is  an  addrefs  to  the  wife  of  a  chief,  upon  the 
departure  of  her  hulband  to  war.     The  paffage,  which 

alludes  to  Sul  malla,  is  this: 

«  Why  art  thou  mournful  on  rocks ;  or  lifting  thine 
-eyes  on  waves?  His  Ihip  has  bounded  towards  battle. 
His  joy  is  in  the  murmur  of  fields;  Look  to  the  beam'-, 
of  Old,  to  the  virgins  of  Ollian  of  harps.  8ul-maila  keep;; 
not  her  eagle,  from  the  field  of  blood.  She  would  not 
tear  thee,  O  Cathmor,  from  the  founding  courfe  of  re- 
nown." 

returned^ 
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^turned,  from  darkly-rolling  war?.  The  darts  al* 
death  are  but  hail  to  me  ;  they  have  often  bounded 
from  my  fliicld.  I  have  rifen  brightened  from 
battle,  like  a  meteor  from  a  ftormy  cloud.  Return 
not,  fair  beam,  from  thy  vale,  v/hen  the  roar  of 
battle  grows.  Then  might  the  foe  efcape,  as  from 
my  fathers  of  old. 

Thev  told  to  Son-mor  *,  of Clunar  f,  who  was 
llain  by  Cormac  in  fight.  Three  days  darkened 
Son-mor,  over  his  brother's  fall. — His  fpoufc  be- 
held the  filent  king,  and  forefav/  his  fteps  to  v/ar. 
She  prepared  the  bow,  in  fecret,  to  attend  her  blue. 
ihielded  hero.  To  her  dwelt  darkrtefs,  at  Atlia, 
Avhen  he  was  not  there. — From  their  hundred 
ftreams,  by  night,  poured  down  the  for.s  of  Al- 
nccma.  They  had  heard  the  (hield  of  the  king, 
and  their  rage  arofe.  In  clanging  arms,  they  moved 
along,  towards  Ullin  of  the  groves.  Son-mor 
flruck  his  fhield,  at  times,  the  leader  of  the  v/ar. 

Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  :|:,  over  the 
dreamy  hills.  She  was  a  light  on  the  mountain^ 
when  they  crofled  the  vale  belov/-.     Her  fteps  were 

*  Son-mor.  ta!l  handfome  man.  He  was  the  father 
of  Borbar-duthul,  chief  of  Atha,  and  grand'ather  to 
Cathmor  himfeir  The  propriety  of  this  cpifode  is  evi- 
jdent.  But,  tho'  it  appears  here  to  be  only  Introduced 
jasan  example  to  Sul-malla  ;  the  poe!:  probably  had  ano- 
)&itx  defign  in  view,  which  was  further  to  illuftrate  the 
lantiquity  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Firbolgand  Cael. 
!  -f  Cluan-er,  man  of  the  field.  This  chiet  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Cormac  I\jac-Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  the  father 
of  Rof-crana,  the  firil  wi'e  of  Fingal.  The  fiory  is  al- 
juded  to  in  other  poems 

I    X  ^A''^^xmyhea^ttijul  eye,  the  wife  of  Gon-mor. 
;  1  2  flately 
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(lately  on  the  vale,  when  they  rofe  on  the  mofiy 
hill. — She  feared  to  approach  the  king,  who  left 
her  in  echoing  Atha.  But  when  the  roar  of  hattle 
rofe ;  when  hoft  was  rolled  on  hoft ;  when  Son- 
mor  burnt,  like  the  fire  of  heaven  in  clouds,  with 
her  fpreading  hair  came  Sul-allin  ;  for  fhe  trembled 
for  her  king. — He  ftopt  the  rufhing  ftrife  to  favc 
the  love  of  heroes  — The  foe  fled  by  night ;  Clunar 
flept  without  his  blood  ;  the  blocd  which  ought  to 
he  poured  upon  the  warrior's  tomb. 

Nor  role  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days 
were  filent  and  dark.  Sul-allin  wandered,  by  her 
gray  llreams,  with  her  tearful  eyes.  Often  did  fhe 
look,  on  the  hero,  when  he  was  folded  in  his 
thoughts.  But  {lie  fhrunk  from  his  eyes,  and 
turned  her  lone  (Icps  away. — Battles  rofe,  like  a 
lempeH:,  and  drove  the  mift  from  his  foul.  He  be- 
held, with  joy,  her  fteps  in  the  hall,  and  the  white 
fihng  of  her  hands  on  the  hz^rp. 

*  In  his  arms  flrode  the  chief  of  Atha,  to 
where  his  fliicld  hung,  high  in  night :  high  on  a  j 

moffy 

*  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubje^.     The  defcription  of  ' 
ilie  fliield  ot  Cathmor  is  valuable,  on  account  of  the  light 

•  t  throws  on  the  progrefs  or  arts  in  thofe  early  tiines. 
Thole  who  draw  their  ideas  of  remote  annqu'.ty  irom 
their  obfervations  on  the  manners  o*  modern  lavage  na- 
tions, will  have  no  high  opinion  of  the  v/orlcinanlhip  of 
Cathnior's  (hicld.  To  remove  fonie  part  of  their  preju- 
dice, 1  Ihall  onlyobferve,  that  the  Eelgc^  of  Britain,  whc 
were  the  anccftors  o^  the  Firbolg,  were  a  commercia 
people  J  and  commerce,  we  might  prove,  from  man' 
Jhining  examples  of  our  own  times,  u  the  pioper  inlet  o 

an 
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moiTy  bough,  over  Lubar's  dreamy  roar.  Seven 
bolTcs  rofe  on  the  (hield  ;  the  feven  voices  of  the 
king,  '.vhlch  his  wnrriors  received  from  the  wind, 
and  marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  flar  of  night  ;  Can- 
•nathon  with  beams  unfhorn  ;  Col-derna  rifingfroni 
■^  cloud  :  Uloicho  robed  in  mift ;  and  the  foft  beam 
of  Cathhn  glittering  on  a  rock.  Laughing,  on  its 
own  blue  wave,  R^ldurath  half-finks  its  weftern 
light.  The  red  eye  of  Bcrthin  looks,  thro'  a  grove, 
on  the  hunter,  as  he  returns,  by  night,  with,  the 
fpoils  of  the  bounding  roe. — Wide,  in  the  midil, 
arofc  the  cloudlefs  beams  of  Ton-thena,  that  liar 
which  looked,  by  night,  on  the  courfe  of  the  fea- 
toiTed  Larthon  :  Larthon,  the  firft  of  Bolga's  race, 
who  travelled  on  the  winds  *, — White-bofomcd 
fpread  the  fails  of  the  king,  towards  ftrcamy  Inis- 
fail  ;  dun  night  was  rolled  before  him,  with  its 
ikirts  of  mifl.  Unconflant  blew  the  winds,  and 
rolled  him  from  wave  to  wave. — Then  rofe  th« 
hcry-haired  Ton-thena,  and  laughed  from  her  part* 

arts  and  fciences,  and  all  that  exalts  the  human  mind. 
To  avoid  multipl}ing  notes,  I  Ihall  give  here  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  name?  of  the  ftars,  engraved  on  the  fhield. 
Cean-iDat/ion,  head  of  the  hear.  Col-derna,  Jlant  and 
fbarp  heam.  Ul-oicho,  rukr  of  night.  Cathlin,  beam 
of  the  iva've.  Reul-durath,  far-  of  the  tivili^ht.  Ber~ 
\\\\ny  fire  of  the  hill.  Tonthena,  meteor  of  tks  ivafvej- 
Thele  etymologies,  excepting  tkat  of  Cean-mathon,  are 
pretty  cxa«5t.  Of  it  I  am  not  lb  certairi ;  for  it  is  net  vcrv 
probable,  that  the  Firbolg  haddiftinguifhed  aconfieilatloj^. 
lb  very  early  as  the  days  of  Larthon,  by  the  name  of  the 
bear. 

*  To  tra'vd  on  thevjinds^  a  poetical  cxpreflion  for  fail- 
ing. 

I  3  eJ 
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^d  cloud.  Larthon  *  bleffed  the  well-known  beam, 
as  it  faintly  gleamed  on  the  deep. 

Beneath  the  fpear  of  Cathmor,  rofe  that  voice 
which  awakes  the  bards.  They  came,  dai  k-wind- 
iiig,  from  every  fide ;  each,  with  the  found  of  hi« 
iarp.  Before  them  rejoiced  the  king,  as  the  tra- 
veller, in  the  day  of  the  fun  ;  when  he  hears,  far- 
rolling    around,  the  murmur  of  mofTy   dreams  5 

*  Larthon  is  compounded  q(  Lear,  fea,  and  thoti,  wave. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  chief  of  the  firft  colony  of 
xhe  Eirbolg,  who  iettied  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  in  navigation.  A  part  of  an  old  poem  is  dill 
'^xtanr,  concerning  this  hero.  The  author  of  it,  proba- 
bly, took  the  hint  from  the  epifode  in  this  book,  relating 
to  the  firft  difcovery  of  Ireland  by  Larthon.  It  abounds 
with  thofc  romantic  fables  of  giants  and  magicians,  which 
vlidinguilh  the  compofitions  of  the  Icfs  ancient  bards.  The 
Jefcriptions,  contained  in  it,  are  ingenious  and  propor- 
tionable to  the  n^iagnitude  of  the  perfons  introduced  ;  but, 
being  unnutsfral,  they  are  infipid  and  tedious.  Had  the 
bard  kept  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  his  genius 
was  far  from  being  contemptible.  The  exordium  of  his 
poem  is  not  dellitute  of  merit  ;  but  it  is  the  only  part  of 
ft,  that  I  think  worthy  of  being  prefented  to  the  reader. 

"  Who  firft  fent  the  black  fhip,  thro'  ocean,  like  a 
whale  thro'  the  burftingof  foam  ? — Look,  from  thy  dark- 
nels,  on  Cronath,  OiTlaji  of  the  harps  of  old  ! — Send 
thy  light  on  the  blue  rolling  waters,  that  I  may  behold 

the  king. 1  iee  him  dark  in  his  own  fheil  of  oak !  fea- 

tcfled  Larthon,  thy  foul  is  ftrong.  — It  is  carelefs  as  the 
wind  of  thy  fails  ;  as  the  wave  that  rolls  by  thy  fide.  But 
the  filent  green  ifle  is  before  thee,  with  its  fons,  who  are 
tall  as  woody  Lumon  ;  Lumon  which  fends,  from  its  top, 
a  thoufand  ftreams,  white- v/andering  down  its  fides.—" 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to  tranf- 
late  no  more  of  this  poem,  for  the  continuation  of  hisde- 
fcription  of  the  Iri.Qi  giants  betrays  his  want  of  judg- 
ment. 

ftreams. 
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ftreams  that  burft,  in  the  defart,  from  the  rock  of 
roes. 

Why,  faid  Fonar,  hear  we  the  voljce  of  tb^king, 
in  the  fenfon  of  his  reft  ?  Were  the  dim  forms  of 
thy  fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams  ?  jPefhaps  they, 
(land  on  that  clouti,  and  Vk.ui  toi-  Fouar'r-  fong  ; 
often  ihey  come  to  th«  fields  where  their  Tons  are 
to  hft  the  fpear. — Or  fhall  our  voice  arife  for  him 
who  hfts  the  fpcar  no  mote  ;  he  that  confumed  the 
field,  from  JVloma  of  the  groves  ? 

Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard  of  other 
times.  High  fhali  his  tomb  rife,  on  Moi-lena, 
the  dwelling  of  renown.  But,  nov7,  roll  back  my 
foul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers  :  to  the  years  when 
firft  they  rofe,  on  Inis-huna's  waves.  Nor  alone 
pleafant  to  Cathmor  is  the  remembrance  of  wood- 
covered  Lumon. — Lumon  of  the  ftreams,  the 
dwelling  of  white-bofomed  maids. 

*  Lumon  of  the  ftreams,  thou  rifefl  on  Fonar's 
foul!  Thy  fun  is  on  thy  fide,  on  the  rocks  of  thy 
bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is  feen  from  thy 
furze  ;  the  deer  lifts  his  branchy  head  ;  for  he  {^es, 
at  times,  the  hound,  on  the  half-covered  heath. 
Slow,  on  the  rale,  are  the  fleps  of  maids  ;  the 

*  Lumon,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note, 
was  a  hill,  in  Inis-huna,  near  the  refidence  of  Sul-maila. 
This  epifodc  has  an  immediate  connectioR  with  what  is 
faid  of  Larthon,  in  the  defcriptlon  of  Catbmors  lliicld. 
We  have  there  hinted  to  us  only  Larthon's  firrt  voyage  to 
Ireland  ;  here  his  ftory  is  related,  at  large,  and  a  curious 
defcription  of  his  invention  of  fhip-buiiding.  This  con- 
cife,  bat  exprelfive  epifode,  has  been  much  aOinlred  in  the 
original.  Its  brevity  is  remarkably  I'uited  to  the  hurry 
of  the  occafion. 

I  4  white- 
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-xrhke-ai  med  daughters  of  the  bow  :  they  lift  their" 
blue  eyes  to  the  hill,  from  amidft  their  wandering 
locks. — Not  there  is  the  ftride  of  Larthon,  chief 
of  Inis-htma.  He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own 
dark  oak,  in  Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak  which' 
he  cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fca.  The 
maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  left  the  king  fhould 
be  lowly  laid  ;  for  never  had  they  feen  a  Tnip,  dark 
rider  of  the  wave  ! 

Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to  mix 
with  the  mift  of  the  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fall  rofc,  in 
imoak  ;  but  dark-fkirtcd  night  came  down.  The 
fons  of  Bolga  feared.  The  fiery  haired  Ton-thcna 
fofe.  Culbln's  bay  received  the  ihlp,  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  its  echoing  wcods.  There,  iffucd  a  flrcam, 
from  Duliiuma's  horrid  cave  ;  where  fpirits  gleam- 
ed, at  times,  with  their  half-finifhed  forms. 

Dreams  defcended  on  Larthon:  he  faw  feven 
fpirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half- formed 
words,  and  dimly  beheld  the  times  to  come.  He 
beheld  the  kings  of  Atha,  the  fons  of  future  days. 
They  led  their  hofts,  along  the  field,  like  ridges 
of  mli^,  which  winds  pour,  in  autumn,  over  Atha 
of  the  groves. 

Larthon  railed,  the  hall  of  Samla  *,  to  the 
rnufic  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  roes  of 
Erin,  to  their  wonted  ilreams.  Nor  did  he  forget 
green-headed  Lumon  ;  he  often  bounded  over  his 
feas,  to  wher€  white-handed  Flathal  f  looked  from 

*  Samla,  apparitions,  (o  called  from  the  vifion  of  Lar- 
tiion,  concerning  his  pofterity. 

t  I^lathnl,  heanjenly,  e^'quiftuly  beautiful.  She  wa* 
rhc  wite  of  Larthon. 

the 
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the  hill  of  roes.  Liimon  of  the  foamy  ftrcams, 
thou  rifeft  on  Fonar's  foul. 

Morning  pours  from  the  eaft.  The  mifty 
heads  of  the  mountains  rife.  Valleys  fhew,  on 
every  fide,  the  gray-winding  of  their  flreams.  His 
Jiofl:  heard  the  fhicld  of  Cathmor  :  at  once  they 
rofe  around  ;  like  a  crowded  fea,  when  firft  it  feels 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves  know  not  whi- 
ther to  roll  ;  they  lift  their  troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  flow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  the 
ftreams.  Sht  went — and  often  turned  ;  her  blue 
eyes  rolled  in  tears.  But  when  fhe  came  to  the 
rock,  that  darkly-covered  Lena's  vale  :  fhe  looked, 
from  her  burfting  foul,  on  the  king  j  and  funk,  at 
once,  behind. . 

*  Son  of  Alpin,  flrike  the  firing.  Is  there 
aught  of  joy  in  the  harp  ?  Pdur  it  then,  on  the  foul 
of  OlEian  :  it  is  folded  in  mifl. — I  hear  thee,  O 
bard,  in  my  night.  But  ceafe  the  lightly-trembling 
found.  The  joy  of  grief  belongs  to  OiFian,  amidll 
his  dark-brown  years. 

*  The  original  of  this  lyric  ode  is  one  of  the  mod 
beautiful  palFages  of  the  poem.  The  harmony  and  va- 
riety of  its  verfification  prove,  that  the  knowledge  of 
mufic  was  confidcrably  advanced  in  the  days  of  Olhan. 

Puail  teud,  mhic  Alpain  nam  fo'n 
Anibail  foias  an  clarfach  na  nc>  ol  } 
Taom  air  Olfian,  agus  olTun  gu  trdm  5  ; 
'Ta  anam  a  fnanih  an  ceo. 

Chualas  u,  bhaird,  a  m'oicha. 
Ach  fiubhla'  fon  edrom  uaim  fein,  &c. 

A  dhreun  uaina  thulloch  nan  tais 
A  thaon:as  do  chean  airgaoith  olcha,  Sec    i 

I  5  Green 
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Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghofts,  that  fhaked 
thy  head  to  nightly  winds !  I  hear  no  found  in  thee  ; 
is  there  no  fpirit's  windy  (kirt  now  ruftling  in  thy 
leaves?  Often  are  the  Heps  of  the  dead,  in  the 
dark-eddying  blafts ;  when  the  moon,  a  dun  fhield, 
from  the  eaft,  is  rolled  along  the  flvy. 

Ullin,  Carril  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days  of 
old!  Let  me  hear  you,  while  yet  it  is  dark,  to 
pleafe  and  awake  my  foul. — I  hear  you  not,  ye  fons. 
of  fong;  in  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is  your  reft  ? 
Do  you  touch  the  fhadowy  harp,  robed  with  morn-^. 
ing  mift,  where  the  ruflling  fun  comes  forth  tramn 
Bis  green-headed  waves  ^ 
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The  fourth  morning,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
comes  on.  Fingal,  ftill  continuing  in  the  place,  to 
which  he  had  retired  on  the  preceding  night,  is  feen,  at 
Intervals,  thro' the  mill,  which  covered  tke  rock  of. 
-Cormul.  The  defcent  of  the  king  is  defcribed.  He 
orders  Gaul,  Dcrmid,  and  Carril  the  bard,  to  go  to 
th.e  valley  ofCluna,  and  condud,  from  thence,  to  the 
Calidonian  army,  Ferad-artho,  the  fon  of  Cairbre,  the 
only  pcrfon  remaining  of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  firft  . 
king  of  Ireland. — '^I'he  king  takes  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  towards  the 
enemy,  he  comes  to  the  cave  of  Lubar,  where  ihe  body 
of  Fillan  laj'.  Upon  feeing  his  dog  Bran,  who  lay  at 
rheentrance  of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns.  — Cathmor, 
arranges  the  Iriih  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  appear- 
ance of  that  hero.  The  general  confliiSt  Is  defcribed. 
Tke  actions  of  Fingal  an<i  Cathmor.  A  ilorm.  The 
total  rout  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  two  kings  engage,  in 
.*  column  of  mift,  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  Their  atti- 
tude and  conference  after  the  combat.  The  death  of 
Cathmor.— Fingal  refigns  tbefpear  ofTretimor  to  Of- 
fian.  The  ceremonies  obferved  on  that  occafion. — 
Thcfpirit  of  Cathmor,  in  the  mean  time,  appears  to- 
8ul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  Herforrow. — Even- 
ing comes  0:5.  A  feaft  is  prepared — The  coming  of 
Fcrad-arlho  is  announced  by  the  fongs  of  a  hundrcii  : 
fepds— The  poem  dofes,  with  a  speech  of  Fingui. 
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*  \  S  when  the  wintry  winds  have feizedihewavei' 

^^  oF  the  mountain-lake,  have  fei/ed'them,  in- 

flormy  niglir^andcloathed  them  over  \\\.n  ice  j  white, 

to. 

*  In  the  courfe  of  my  notes,  I  have  made  it  more  my- 
bufinefs  to  explain,  than  to  examine,  crii;ica]ly,  the  works 
of  OfTian.  The  fir  ft  is  my  province,  as  the  perfbn  bell  ac- 
quainted with  them,  thelecond  falls  to  the  foare  of  others. 
I  fhall,  however,  obfervc,  that  ail  the  precepts,  which 
Ariftotle  drew  from  Homer,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
the  compofuion  of  a  Celtic  bard  ;  nor  ought  the  title  of 
the  latter  to  the  epop^Sii  to  be  difputed,  even  if  he  lliould 
differ,  in  fomccircum dances,  frOiH  a  Greek  poet  — Same 
allowance  fhould  be  made  tor  the  different  manners  of  na-^ 
tions.  The  genius  of  the  Greeks  and  Celtcs  was  evtreciciy 
diffimilar.  The  firft  were  lively  and  loquacious  ;  a  manly 
concifencfsof  expreffiondiflinguifhed  the  latter.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  the  compofitions  of  Homer  and  Offian 
are  marked  with  the  general  and  oppoUte  chara(5:ers  of 
their  refpeftive  nations,  and,  confequently,  it  is  improper 
to  compare  the  mintitice  of  their  poems  together.  There 
are,  however,  general  rules,  in  the  conduft  of  an  epic 
poew;  which;  as  ihey  arc  Mluial^areplikcys'ife^univcrfal. 

in. 
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to  the  hunter's  earl}  cje,  the  billows  ftill  feem  to 
roll.     He  turns  his   ear   to   the  found  of  each  un- 
equal 

In  thcfe  the  two  poets  exaQly  correfponci  This  flini- 
larity,  which  could  not  pofllbl/  proceed  from  imitation,. 
is  more  declfive,  with  refpect  to  the  grand  eHentials  of 
the  epopcen^  than  all  the  precepts  of  Aritlotle. 

Oifian  is  now  approaching   to   the  grand  cataltrcphe.  . 
The  preparations  he  has  made,  in  the  preceding  book:,  . 
properly  introduce  the  nnagnihcence  of  defcription,  with-: 
which  the  prefent  book  opens,  and  tend  to  fiiev/  that  the 
Celtic  bard  had  more  art,  in  working  up  his  fable,  than  . 
fomeofthofe,  who  clofely  imitated  the  perfect  model  of  • 
Homer.     The  tranfition  from  the  pathetic  to  the  fubiime . 
is  eafy  and  natural,     'i'iil  the  mind  is  opened,  by  the  firft, 
it  fcarcely  can  have  an  adequate  comprelienfion  of  the  fe- 
cond.     'I'he  foft  and  afxeeting  fcenes  of  the  feventh  book 
form  a  fort  of  contrafl:  to,  and  confequently  heighten,  the 
features  of  the  more  grand  and  terrible  images  of  the  ; 
eighth. 

The  fimile,  with  wh'ch  this  hook  opens,  is,  perhaps,- 
the  longeft,  and  the  nioft  minutely  defciiptive,  of  any  in  . 
the  works  of  Ollian.  1  he  images  of  it  are  only  familiar 
to  thofe  who  live  in  a  cold  ami  mountainous  country. 
They  have  often  ^^tn  a  lake  fuddenly  frozen  over,  and 
five  wed  v.-ith  withered  grafs,  and  boughs,  torn  b_y  vs'inds, 
from  the  mountains,  which  forjn  its  banks  j  bur,  I  be- 
lieve, few  of  them  would  be  of  the  mind  of  the  ancient 
bard,  who  preferred  thefe  winter-fcenes  to  the  irriguous 
vales  of  May.—  To  me^  fays  he,  bring  back  y/ry  ixjoodsy 
nvhichjlreiv  their  halves  on  bla/is  :  jprtadthz  lake  beloixj, 
'with  all  its  frozen  ivanjes.  Plea  font  is  the  breeze  on  the 
bearded  ice  j  tvhen  the  jTioon  is  broad  in  kea^ven,  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  mountain  roars.  Roll  aivay  the  green  'vales 
of  May  ;  they  are  thoughts  of  maids,  &c.  Such  are  the 
words  of  this  winter  poet,  but  what  he  after v/ards  adds, 
gives  us  to  underftand,  that  thofe  frigid  fcenes  were  not 
his  fole  delight  :  for  he  fpeaks,  with  great  tendernefs, 
of  the  oak-lighted  hall  of  the  chief ;  and  th^firength  of 
thefhells)  at  flighty  "jjhen  the  CQurfe  of  ivinds  is  abroad. 
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equal  ridge.  But  each  is  filent,, gleaming,  ftrewn', 
with  boughs  and  tuFts  of.  graft,,  which  (hake  and 
whiftlc  to  the  wind,  over  their  gray  featj  of  frofl-. 
—So  filent  flione  to  the  morning  the  ridges  of 
Morven's  hoft,  as  each  v/arrior  looked  up  from, 
his  helmet  towards  the  hill  of  the  king  ;  the  clouds 
covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where  he  ilrode,  in  the 
fold  of  mift.  At  times  is  the  hero  feen,  greatly 
dim  in  all  his  arms.  From  thought  to  thought 
rolled  the  war,  along  his  mighty  foul. . 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king. — Firil 
appeared  the  fword  of  Luno  ;  the  fpear  half  ifTu- 
ing  from  axloud^  the  ihield  ftill  dim  in  mill.  But 
when  the  ft  ride  of  the  king  came, abroad,,  with  all; 
his  gray,  dewy  locks  in.  the  wind  ;  then  rofe  the 
fhouts  cf  his  hoft  over  every  moving. tribe.  They, 
gathered,  gleaming,  round,  with  all  their  echoing 
fhields.  So  rife  the.  green  feas  round  a  fpirit,  that 
comes  down  from  the  fquaUy  wind.     The  travel- 

Ifthefimiie  of  a  frozen  lake  aptly  illuftrates  the  dill- . 
nefs  and  filent  expectation  of  an  army,  lying  under  arms, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  their  king,  fo  the  comparifon  cf 
the  fudden  rlfing  of  waves,  around  a  fpirit,  is  alfo  very 
expreflive  of  the  tumultuous  joy  ofFingal's  army,  upon^ 

the  appearance  of  that  hero. An  ancient  bard,  fen- 

fible  of  the  beauty  of  this  pafTage,  has  happily  imitated  -■ 
it,  in  a  poem,  concerning   Kenneth  Mac.-Alpin,  king  of 
Scotland. — I  had  occafion  to  quote  this  piece,  in  a  note  - 
in  the  preceding  book.     Kenneth    had  retired  privately, 
by  night,  to  a  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  army,  and,  . 
upon  his  return,  next  morni.ig,  the  bard  fays,  that  he 
ivas  like  the  form  of  a  ■  fpirit  y  returjiing  to  hisfecret  bay. 
In  the  Jkirt  of  a  hlafi  he  fiands.      The  iva'ves   lift  their  , 
roaring  heaJs.     Their  green  backs  are  quivering  rounJ,  -. 
Rpckf  echo  ba(k  their  joy, 

ler. 
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Ice  hears  the  found  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  o\er 
the  rock.  He  looks  on  the  troubled  bay,  and 
thinks  he  dimly  fees  the  form.  The  waves  fport, 
unwieldy,  round,  with  all  their  backs  of  foam. 

Far-distant  flood  the  fon  of  Morni,  Duth- 
no's  race,  and  Cona's  bard.  We  flood  far-diuant  j 
each  beneath  his  tree.  We  fhuned  the  eyes  of 
the  king;  we  had  not  conquered  in  the  field. — 
A  little  ftream  rolled  at  my  feet  :  I  touched  its 
light  wave,  with  my  fpear.  I  touched  it  with  my 
fpear  ;  nor  there  was  the  foul  of  Oflian.  It  dark- 
ly rofe  from  thought  to  thought,  and  fcnt  abroad 
the  figh. 

Son  of  Morni,  faid  the  king,  Ocrmid,  hunter 
of  roes  !  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks,  cacj^ 
Avith  its  trickling  waters  ?  No  v/rath  gathers  on 
FingaPs  foul,  againft  the  chiefs  of  men.  Ye  arc 
my  ilrenglh  in  battle  ;  the  kindling  of  my  joy  in 
peace.  My  early  voice  has  been  a  pleafant  gale 
to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  prepared  the  bow.  Tjic 
fon  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  yet  the  chafe  of 
the  bounding  roes.  But  why  fhould  the  breakeri 
of  fhields  ftand,  darkened,  ff;rawav  ? 

Tall  they  ftrode  towards  the  king;  they  faw 
him  turned  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  ca.medownj 
for  his  blue-eyed  fon,  who  flept  in  the  cave  of 
flreams.  Bat  he  brightened  before  them,  and 
fpoke  to  the  broad-fhielded  king?. 

Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and  mifly  top, 
the  field  of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  fight,  blue 
Lubar's  ftreamy  roar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear-wind- 
ing Lavath,  in  the   rnil  vale  of  deer.     A  cave  is  ' 

dark 
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dark  in  a  rock  ;  above  it  flrong-winged  eagles 
dwell  ;  broad-headed  oaks,  before  ft,  found  in 
Cluna*s  wind. — Within,  in  his  locks  of  youth,  is 
Ferad-artho  *,  blue-eyed  king,  the  fon  cf  broad- 

jliiekled 


*  Ferad-artho  was  the  Ton  of  Calrbar  Mac-Corrnac 
king  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the 
race  of  Conar^  the  fon  of  Trennior,  the  firft  liilh  mo 
narch,  according  to  Oifian.  In  order  to  make  this  paf- 
fage  thoroughly  underllood,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
recapitulate  feme  part  of  what  has  been  faid  in  preceding 
notes. — Upon  the  death  of  Conar  the  fon  of  Trcnmor, 
his  fon  Cormac  fucceeded  on  the  Irifh  throne.  Cormac 
reigned  long.  His  children  were,  Calrbar,  who  fucceed- 
ed him,  and  Ros-crana,  the  firft  wife  of  Fingal.  Calr- 
bar, long  before  the  death  of  his  father  Cormac,  had 
taken  to  wife  Bos- gala,  the  daughter  of  Coigar,  one  ot 
the  moll  powerful  chiefs  in  Connaught,  and  had,  by  her, 
Artho,  afterwards  king  of  Ireland  Soon  after  Artho  ar- 
rived at  man's  cftate,  his  mother  Bos-gala  died,  and  Cair- 
bar  married  Belt^mno,  the  daughter  of  Conachar  of  Ul- 
lin,  who  brought  him  a  fon,  whom  he  called  Ferad-artho, 
i.  e.  a  man  in  the  place  of  Artho.  The  occafion  of  the 
name  was  this.  Artho,  when  his  brother  was  born,  was 
abfent,  on  an  expedition,  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  A 
falfc  report  was  brought  to  his  father,  that  he  was  killed. 
—  Cairhar,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  poem  on  the  fubjedi, 
darkened  for  his  fair-haired  fon.  lie  turned  to  theyjung 
beam  of  light,  the  fon  ef  Beltanno  of  Conachar.  Tbou 
fhalt  ie  Ferad-artho.,  be  fuidy  a  firt  before  thy  race. 
Cairbar,  foon  after,  died,  nor  did  Artho  long  furvive  him. 
Artho  was  lucceeded,  In  the  irifh  throne,  by  his  fon  Cor- 
mac, who,  in  his  minority,  was  murdered  by  Calrhar, 
ihe  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  -  Ferad-artho,  fays  tradition, 
was  very  young,  when  the  expedition  of  Fingal,  to  fet- 
tle him  on  the  throne  of  Ireland,  happened.  During 
il-e  ihort  reign  of  young  Cormac,  Ferad-artho  lived  ar 
the  ro^al  palace  of  Tcmora.  Upon  the  niurder  of  the 
k'ng,  Condan,  the  bard,  conveyed  Ferad-artho,  private- 
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fhielded  Cairbar,  from  Ullin  of  the  roes.  He 
liftens  to  the  voice  of  Condan,  p.s,  gray,  he  bends 
in  feeble  h'ght.  He  liften?,  for  his  foes  dwell  in 
the  echoing  halls  of  Ternora.  He  comevs,  at  tinies, 
abroad,  in  the  fkirts  of  niilT;,  to  pierce  the  bound- 
ing rces.  When  the  fun  looks  on  the  field,  nor 
by  the  rock,  nor  ftream,  is  lie  1  Ke  fh-ivns  the  race 
of  Bolga,  who  dueU  jn  his  father's  hail.  Tell 
him,  that  Fingal  lifts  the  fpear,  and  that  his  foes, 
perhaps,  may  fail. 

Lift  up,  O  Gaul,  the  fhield  before  him. 
Stretch,  Dermid,  Tcmora's  fpear.  Be  thy  voice 
in  his  ear,  O  Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fathers. 
Lead  him  to  green  Moilena,  to  the  dulky  field  of 
ghofls ;  for  there,  I  fall  forward,  in  battle,  in  the 
folds  of  war.  Before  dun  night  defcends,  come 
to  high  Dunmora's  top.     Look,   from  the  gray 

ly,  to  the  cave  of  Cluria,  behind  the  mountain  Crora- 
mal,  in  Ulilcr,  where  they  both  lived  concealed,  during 
the  ufurpation  of  the  family  of  Atha  Ali  thefe  parti- 
culars, concerning  Ferad-artho,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  compofitlons  of  Ollisr  :  A  bard,  lels  ancient,  has 
delivered  the  whole  hiftory,  in  a  poem  juft  nov/  in  my 
pofielfion.  It  hgs  little  merit,  if  we  except  the  fcene 
between  Ferad-artho,  and  the  mefTengers  of  Fingal,  up- 
on their  arrival,  in  the  valley  of  Cluna.  After  hearing 
of  the  great  adions  of  Fingal,  the  young  prince  propofes 
the  following  queftiona  concerning  him,  to  Gaul  and 
Denr.id. — "  Is  the  king  tall  as  the  rock  of  my  cave  ? 
h  his  fpear  a  fir  of  Cluna  ?  Is  he  a  lOugh-winged  blaft, 
on  the  mountain,  v/hich  takes  the  green  oak  by  ihe  head, 
and  tears  it   from  its  hill  ? — Glitters   Lubar  within  his 

ftride,  when  he  fends   his  ftately  Heps  along.- Nor  is 

he  tall,  faid  Gaul,  as  that  rock:  nor  glitter  ilreams  with- 
in his  ftrides,  but  his  foul  is  a  nighty  flood,  like  the 
lirength  ot'  UHins  feas." 

•  folds 
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fcids  of  mill:,  on  Lena  of  the  flream?.  If  there 
my  flandard  fhall  fioat  on  wind,  over  LuV^ar's  gleam- 
ing fJream,  then  has  not  Finga'  failed  in  the  iaft 
of  ills  fields. 

Such,  were  his  words ;  nor  a.ight  replied  the 
filent,  ftriding  kings.  They  looked  fide-Iong,  on 
Erin's  hoft,  and  darkened,  as  they  went. — Never 
before  had  they  left  the  king,  in  the  midfl  of  the 
ftcrmy  field. — Behind  thefn,  touchiiii^  at  times 
his  harp,  the  gray-haired  Carril  movtcl.  He  fore- 
faw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and  mournful  was  the 
f'Tund  ! — It  was  like  a  breeze  that  corr.cs,  by  fits; 
over  Lego's  reedy  lake  ;  when  fleep  half-defcends 
on  the  hunter,  within  his  mofly  cave. 

Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,  fa  d  Fingal,  over 
his  fecrct  ftreaini  ? — Is  this  a  time  for  forrow,  fa- 
ther of  low-laid  Gfcar  ?  Be  the  warriors  *  remem- 
bered in  peace  ;  when  echoing  fhields  are  heard 

no 

*  Ofcar  and  Fijian  are  here,  emphatically  called  the 
■vjarrjors.  Oilian  was  not  forgetful  of  them,  tuben,  to 
ufe  his  own  exprclTion,  pe^ce  returned  to  the  land.  His 
plaiotive  poems,  concerning  the  death  of  thefe  young 
heroes,  were  very  numerous.  I  had  occafion,  in  a  pre- 
ceding note,  to  give  a  cranflation  of  one  of  them,  (a  dia- 
logue he: ween  Liatho  and  Bos-mina)  in  this  I  fiiail  lay 
before  the  reader  a  fragment  of  another.  The  greatefl:, 
and,  perhiips,  the  moil  intereiling  part  of  the  poem,  is 
loft.  What  remains,  is  a  foliioquy  of  iVlalvina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar,  fo  often  nientioned  in  Cifian'o  compofiti  • 
ons.  She,  fitting  alone,  in  the  vale  of  Moi-Jutha,  is  re- 
preiented  as  delcrjing,  at  a  ditlance,  the  Ihip  whicli  car- 
ried the  body  of  Ofcar  to  Morven. 

*'  A'lalv'ina  is  like  the  bow  of  the  iTiowcr,  in  the  iecret 
valley  of  ftrcaais ;  it  is  blight,  -but  the  drops  of  heaven 
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no  more.  Bend,  then,  in  grief,  over  the  flood, 
where  blows  the  mountain  breeze.  Let  them 
pafs  on  thy  foul,  the  blue-eyed  dwellers  of  the 
tomb. — But  Erin  rolls  to  war  ;  wide-tumbling, 
rough,  and  dark.  Lift,  OiTian,  lift  the  ftiield  — 
I  am  alone,  my  Ton  !  _^ 

As  comes  the  fudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  be-  fl 
calmed  fhip  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large,  along 
the  deep,  dark  rider  of  the  wave ;  fo  the  voice  of 
Pingal  fent  O/lian,  tall,  along  the  heath.  He 
lifted  high  his  fhining  fliicid,  in  the  dulky  wing  of 
war  :  like  the  broad,  blank  moon,  in  the  (kirt  oi 
a  cloud,  before  the  florms  arife. 

are  rolling  oii  Its  blended  light.  They  fay,  that  I  am  fair 
within  my  locks,  but,  on  my  brightnefo;  is  the  wander- 
ing of  tears.  Daiknefs  flies  over  my  foul,  as  the  dufky 
wave  of  the  breeze,  along  the  grafs  of  Lutha.  Yci  have 
not  the  roes  failed  me,  when  I  moved  between  the  hijls. 
—  Fleafanr,  beneaih  my  white  hand,  arofe  the  found  of 
harps.  What  then,  daughter  of  Lutha,  travels  over  thy 
foul,  like  the  dreary  path  of  a  gholl,  along  the  nightly 
beam  ? — Should  the  young  warrior  fall,  in  the  roar  of 
his  troubled  fields  ! — Young  virgins  of  Lutha  a.ife,  call 
back  the  wandering  thoughts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the 
voice  of  the  harp,  along  my  echoing  vale.  Then  Ihall 
my  foul  come  forth,  like  a  light  from  the  gates  of  the 
morn,  when  clouds  are  rolled  around  them,  with  their 
broken  fides. 

*'  Dv/eller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whofe  form  af- 
cends  in  troubled  helds,  why  dotl  thou  ftir  up  my  foul, 
thou  far-dillant  fon  oi'  the  king  }  -  Is  that  the  lliip  of  my 
love,  its  dark  ccurfe  thro'  the  lidges  of  ocean  \  How  art 
thou  fo  fudden,  Ofcar,  from  the  heath  of  fliields  ?" 

The  reft  of  this  poem,  it  is  faid,  confilted  of  a  dialogue 
between  Ullin  and  Malvina,  wherein  the  dillrefs  of  the 
Jatter  h  carried  ta  i\-\<:  highell:  pitch. 

LoiD, 
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i^ouD,  fVom  mofs-covered  Mora,  poured  down 
at  once,  the  broad-winged  war.  Fingal  led  his 
people  forth,  king  of  Mcrven  of  ftreams. — On 
high  fpreads  the  eagle's  wing.  His  gray  hair  is 
poured  on  his  fnoulders  broad.  In  thunder  arc 
his  mighty  llrides.  He  often  Hood,  and  faw  be- 
hind, the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of  armour. — A 
reck  he  leemed,  gray  over  with  ice,  whofe  woodr. 
are  high  in  wind.  •  Bright  flreams  leap  from  'n< 
head,  and  fpread  their  foam  on  blails. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Filial* 
darkly  flcpt.  Bran  llill  lay  on  the  broken  lliicld  • 
the  eagle-wing  is  firewed  on  winds.  P>iiglit,  from 
withered  furze,  looked  forth  the  hero's  fpear— 
Then  grief  ftirred  the  foul  of  the  king,  like  whirl- 
winds  blackening  on  a  lake.  He  turned  his  fud- 
den  flep,  and  leaned  on  his  bending  fpear. 

White-breastf.d  Eran  came  bounding  will- 
joy  to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came,  and 
looked  towards  the  cave,  where  the  blue-eyed 
hunter  lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  flride,  with  morn- 
ing, to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe.-^It  was  then 
the  tears  of  the  king  came  down,  and  all  his  foul 
was  dark. — But  as  the  rifing  wind  rolls  away  the 
(lorm  of  rain,  and  leaves  the  white  flreams  to  the 
fun,  and  high  hills  with  their  heads  of  grafs  :  fo 
the  returning  war  brightened  the  mind  of  Fingal. 
He  bounded  *,  on  his  fpear,  over  Lubar,  and  l^ruck 

his 


*  The  poetical  hyperboles  of  Offian  were,  after wa;ds, 

-:e!j  in  the  literal  fenfe.   by   the  ignorant  vulgar  j  and 

ifi-iv  i.iiuh  believed,  that  Fingal,  a.ad  his  htroes,  were 

',  '  of 
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his  echoing  fliield.      His  ridgy  hoft  bend  ibrvvard, 

atonce,  with  all  their  pointed  ftcel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with   fear,  the  found  :  wide 
they  came  rolUng  along.     Dark  Malthos,  in  ihe 

of  a  gigantic  ftature.  There  are  many  extravagant  fic- 
tions founded,  upon  the  circumfiance  of  Fingal  leaping 
at  once  over  the  river  Lubar.  Many  of  them  are  Hand- 
ed down  in  tradition.  The  Irifli  conipofitions  concerning 
Fingal  invariably  fpeak  of  him  as  a  giant.  Of  thefe  Hiber- 
nian poems  there  are  now  many  in  my  hands.  From  the 
language,  and  allufions  to  the  times  in  which  they  were 
writ,  1  fhould  fi>i  the  date  of  their  compofition  in  the 
fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries,  in  fome  paiTages,  the 
poetry  is  far  from  wanting  merit,  but  the  lable  is  unnatu- 
ral, and  the  whole  conduft  of  the  pieces  injudicious.  I 
lliall  give  one  inftance  of  the  extravagant  fidtions  of  the 
Lllh  bards,  in  a  poem  which  they,  moit  unjuftly,  afcr-bc 
to  Oflian.  The  tlory  of  It  is  this  : — Ireland  being  threat- 
ened Vvith  an  invafion  from  fome  part  of  Scandinavia, 
Fingal  lent  Olfian,  Ofcar  and  Ca-olt,  to  v^^atch  the  bay, 
in  which,  it  was  expected,  the  enemy  was  to  land.  Of- 
car, unluc.'cily,  fell  afieep,  before  the  Scandinavians  ap- 
peared ;  and,  grca:  a-  he  was,  fays  the  Irifli  bard,  he  had 
one  bad  property*  that  no  leis  could  v.^aken  him,  before 
his  tiire,  than  cutting  off  one  of  his  fingers,  or  throvving 
a  great  froneagainft  his  head  ;  and  it  was  dangerous  to 
come  near  him  en  thofe  occaficns,  till  he  had  recovered 
himfelf,  and  was  fully  awake.  Ca  olt,  v/ho  was  em- 
ployed by  Ollian  to  waLen  his  fon,  made  choice  of  throw- 
ing the  ftone  againft  his  head,  as  the  lead  dangerous  ex- 
pedient. The  Itone.  rebounding  from  the  hero's  head, 
fhook,  as  it  rolled  along,  the  hill  for  three  n;iies  round. 
Ofcar  rofe  in  rage,  fought  bravely,  and,  fmgiy,  vanquilh- 
ed  a  wing  of  the  enemy's  army.  -  i  bus  the  bf  rd  goes  on, 
till  Fi  'gal  puf  a.-,  end  to  the  v/ar,  by  the  totj'  rout  of  fie 
Scandinavlani  Puerile,  and  even  derpicable, ;.:  thefe  fic- 
tions sre.  yet  Keating  aiO  OFIahercy  have  no  better 
authority  than  the  poems  which  contain  thciii,  for  all 
that  ihey  write  concerning  Fion  Mac-comnal,  and  the 
pretenueu  militia  of  Ireland. 

wing 
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wing  of  war,  looks  forward  from  fhaggy  brows. 
Next  rofe  that  beam  of  light  Hidalla  ;  then  the 
fide-long-looking  gloom  of  Maronnan.  Blue-fhield- 
ed  Clonar  lifts  the  fpear  ;  Cormar  fhakes  his  bufhy 
locks  on  the  wind. — Slowly,  from  behind  a  rock, 
rofe  the  bright  form  of  Atha.  Fii  fl  appeared  his 
two  pointed  fpears,  then  the  half  of  his  burnifhcd 
iTiield  :  like  therifmg  of  a  nightly  meteor,  over 
the  vale  of  ghotls.  But  when  he  llionc  all  abroad  : 
the  holls  plunged,  at  once,  into  frrife.  I'he 
gleaming  waves  of  Ifecl  are  poured  on  either  fide. 

As  meet  two  troubled  k^is,  with  the  rolling  of 
all  their  waves,  when  ihey  feel  the  wings  of  con- 
tending winds,  in  the  rock-fided  firth  of  Lumon  ; 
along  the  echoing  hills  is  the  dim  courfe  of  ghofls : 
from  the  blail  fall  the  torn  groves  on  the  deep, 
amidll  the  foamy  path  of  whales. — So  mixed  the 
hofts  ! — Now  Fingai  ;  now  Cathmor  came  abroad, 
— The  dark  tumbling  cf  death  is  before  them  : 
the  gleam  of  broken  ilcel  is  roiled  on  their,  (leps, 
as,  loud,  the  higt-bounding  kings  hewed  down  the 
ridge  of  lliields. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingai,  laid  large  acrofs 
a  (iream.  The  waters  gathered  by  his  fide,  and 
leapt  gray  over  his  boffy  fliield. — Clonar  is  pierced 
by  Cathmor  :  nor  yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An 
oak  feized  his  hair  in  his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled 
on  the  ground.  By  its  thong,  hung  his  broad  fliield  ; 
over  it  wandered  his  ftreaming  blood.     Tla-min  * 

Ihall 

*  Tla-min,  mildly- [oft.      The  loves    of  Clonar  and 
I'lamin  were  rendered  famous  in  the  north,  by  a  frag- 
ment 
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fhal!  w«cp,  in  the  hall,  and  flrike  her  heaving 
breafl. 

Nor  did  OfTian  forget  the  fpear,  in  the  wing 
of  his  war.     He  ftrcwed   the  field  with  dead. — 

ment  of  a  Lyric  poem,  ftill  preferved,  which  Is  afcribed 
to  OiTian.-  Be  it  tlie  coii:)porition  of  whom  it  will,  its 
poetical  merit  may,  perhaps,  cxcufe  me,  for  inferting  it 
here.  It  is  a  dialogue  bctv»een  Clonar  and  Tlamin.  She 
begins  v/ith  a  foliloquy,  which  he  over-hears. 

"  Clonar,  fon  of  Conglas  of  I-mor,  young  hunter  of 
dun-fided  roes  !  where  art  thou  laid,  amidft  rulhes,  be- 
neath the  palling  wing  of  the  breeze?  — I  behold  thee, 
niv  love,  in  the  [-lain  of  thy  own  dark  ftreams  !  The  clung 
thorn  is  roiled  by  the  wind,  and  ruftles  along  his  Ihleld. 
Ilrighc  in  his  locks  he  lies:  the  thoughts  of  his  dreams 
tiy,  darkening,  over  his  face.  Thou  thinkeft  of  the  bat- 
tles of  Oilian,  young  fon  of  the  echoing  ifle  ! 

**  Half  hid,  in  the  grove,  I  fit  down.     Fly  back,  ye 
niifts  of  the  hill.     Why  ihould  ye  hide  her  love  from  the 
blue  eyes  of  Tlamin  of  harps  ? 
Cloxar, 
"  As  the  fpirit,  feen  in  a  dream,  flies  off  from  our  open- 
ing eyes,  we  think,  wc  behold  his   bright  path  between 
the  clofing  hills  ;  (o  fled  the  daughter  of  Clun-gd,  from 
the  fight  of  Clonar  of  fhields.     Ariie,  from  the  gather- 
ing of  trees ;  blue-eyed  Tlamin  arile. 
Tlamix' 
"  I  turn  me  away  from  his  fl:eps.     Why  fliou'd  he 
know  of  my  love  !  My  white  breaft  is  heaving  over  fighs, 
as  foam  on  the  dark  courl'e  of  ftreams. — But  he  palfes 
away  in  his  arms ! — Son  of  Conglas,  my  foul  is  fad. 
Clonar. 
*'  It  was  the  fliield  of  Fingal !   the  voice  of  kings  from 
Selma  of  harps ! — My  path  is  towards  green  Erin.   Arile, 
fair  light,  from  thy  fliades.     Come  to  the  field  of  my 
{bul,  there  is  the  fpreading  of  holls.     Arile,  on  Clonar's 
troubled  foul,    young  daughter  of  blue-lhielded   Clun- 

gal."' 

Clungal  was  the  chief  of  I-mor,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Young 
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Young  Hidalla  came.  Soft  voice  of  ftreamy  Clorr- 
ra  !  Why  doft  thou  lift  the  fteel  ? — O  that  we 
met,  in  tlie  ftrife  of  fong,  in  thy  own  rufhy  vale  t 
— Mahhos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened  as  he 
rufhed  along.     On  either  fide  of  a  fiream,  we  bend 

in  the  echoing  ftrife. Heaven  comes   rolling 

down  :  around  burfl:  the  voices  of  fqually  winds. — 
Hills  are  clothed,  at  times,  in  fire.  Thunder  rolls 
in  wreaths  of  mifl. — In  darkncl's  fhrunk  the  foe : 
Morven's  warriors  ilood  aghaft. — Still  I  bent  over 
the  ftream,  amidft  my  whiflling  locks. 

Then  rofe  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  found 
of  the  flying  foe.  I  faw  the  king,  at  times,  in 
lightning,  darkly-flriding  in  his  might.  I  flruck 
my  echoing  fliield,  and  hung  forward  on  the  fleps 
of  Alnccma  :  the  foe  is  rolled  before  me,  like  a 
wreath  of  fmoak. 

The  fun  looked   forth   from  his  cloud.     The 

hundred  flreams   of  Moi-lena   flione.      Slow  rofe 

the  blue  columns  of  mifl:,  againd    the   glittering 

bill — Where  are   the  mighty  kings  ?  * — Nor  by 

K  that 

*  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  The  conduv5l  of  the  poet, 
in  this  palTage,  is  remarkable.  His  nun-erous  deicrip- 
tlons  of  fingie  combats  had  already  exhaulled  the  fub- 
je6t.  Nothing  new,  nor  adequate  to  our  high  idea  of  the 
kings,  could  be  faid.  Olfian,  tlierefore,  throws  9.  coIuvih 
of  miji  over  the  whole,  and  leaves  the  combat  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  -  Poets  have  almoft  univer- 
faily  failed  in  their  deferiptlons  of  this  fort.  Not  all  the 
llrength  of  Homer  could  fuftain,  with  dignity,  the  vii- 
nutia;  of  a  fingle  combat.  The  throwing  of  a  fpear, 
and  the  braying  of  a  Ihield,  as  fome  o^  our  own  poets 
inoft  elegantly  exprefs  it,  convey  no  grand  ideas.     Our 

ima- 
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that  ftream,  nor  wood,  are  they  !— I  hear  th© 
clang  of  arms  ! — Their  ftrife  is  in  the  bofoin  of 
that  mlfl. — Such  is  the  contending  of  fpirits  in  a 
rightly  cloud,  when  they  ft  rive  for  the  wintry 
wings  of  winds,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam-co- 
vered wares. 

I  RUSHED  along.  The  gray  mid  rofe. — Tall, 
gleaming,  they  flood  at  Lubar. — Cathmor  leaned 
againd  a  rock.  His  half-fallen  fliield  received  the 
ftream,  that  leapt  from  the  mofs  above. — Towards 
him  is  the  flride  of  Fingal :  he  faw  the  hero's 
blood.  His  fword  fell  (lowly  to  his  fide. — He  fpoke, 
midfl:  his  darkening  joy. 

Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  dill 
does  he  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name, 
at  Atha,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  ftrangers.  It 
has  come,  like  the  breeze  of  his  defart,  to  the  ear 
of  Fingal— Come  to  my  hill  of  feafls  :  the  migh- 
ty fail,  at  times.  No  fire  am  I  to  low-laid  foes : 
I  rejoice  not. over  the  fall  of  the  brave. — To  clofe  * 

the 

imagination  flretches,  and,  confequentlv,  defplfes,  the 
delciiption.  It  were,  therefore,  well,  for  fomc  poets, 
in  my  opinion,  (tho'  it  is,  perhaps,  fomewhat  fingular) 
to  have,  fometimes  like  Oflian,  thrown  a  mijl  over  their 
iingle  combats.  ^  _        r     i  • 

*  1  ingal  is  very  much  celebrated,  In  tradition,  for  his 
•knowledge  in  the  virtues  of  herbs.  The  Irilh  poems, 
<:oncern  ng  him.  often  reprefent  him,  curing  the  wounds 
which  his  chiefs  received  in  battle  They  table  co.ncern- 
ing  him,  that  he  was  in  pofleflion  of  a  cup,  containing 
the  elTenceof  herbs,  which  inftantaneoufly  healed  v/ounds. 
The  knowiedge  of  curing  the  v.oundcd,  v;as,  till  of  late, 
-univerfal  among  the  Highlanders.  We  hear  of  no  other 
difordcr,  which  required  the  (kill  of  phy fic     The  whol- 

fonienels 
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^he  wound  is  mine  :  I  have  known  the  herbs  of  the 
hiils.  I  fcl-Aed  their  fair  heads,  on  high,  as  they 
waved  by  their  fecret  flreams — Thoii  art  dark  and 
filent,  king  of  Atha  of  flrangers. 

By  Atha  of  the  flream,  he  faid,  there  rifes  a 
moily  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of 
boughs,  within  the  courfe  of  winds.  Dark,  in  its 
face,  is  a  cave,  with  its  own  loud  rill. — There 
have  I  heard  the  tread  of  flrangers  *,  when  they 
pafled  to  my  hall  of  {hells.  Joy  rofe,  lil^e  a  flame, 
on  my  foul  :  I  blefl  the  echoing  rock.  Here  be 
my  dwelling,  in  darknefs  ;  in  my  graffy  vale. 
From  this  I  fhall  mount  the  breeze,  that  purfucs 
•my  thiftle's  beard  ;  or  look  down,  cn  blue-winding 
Atha,  from  its  wandering  mill:. 

Why  fpeaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ? — Oflian  T 
the  warrior  has  failed  ! — Joy  meet  thy  foul,  lik€ 
a  llream,  Cathmor,  friend  of  lirangers  ! — My  fon, 

fbmenefs  of  the  climate,  and  an  active  life,  fpent  in  hunt- 
ing, excluded  difeafes. 

*  The  holpitr.ble  difpofitiofi  of  Cathmor  was  iinparal- 
ieled.  H2  reflefts,  with  pic-afurc,  even  in  his  laft  aio- 
ments,  on  the  relief  he  had  afforded  to  ftrangers.  Thfe 
very  tread  of  their  feet  was  pleafant  In  his  ear.  — His  hof- 
pitality  was  not  palTed  unnoticed  by  fucceeding  bards  ; 
for,  with  them,  it  became  a  proverb,  when  they  defcrlb- 
cd  the  hofpitabje  difpofuion  of  a  hero,  ilral  he  ixas  like 
Cathmor  0'  Atha,  the  friend  of  Jh-angers.  It  will  feeiu 
ftrange,  that,  in  all  the  IriOi  traditions,  there  Is  no  iiien- 
tion  made  of  Ca'hmor.  This  mull:  be  attributed  to  the 
revolutions  and  domeftic  confufions  which  happened  in 
that  ifland,  and  utterly  cut  oiFall  the  real  traditions  con- 
cerning fo  ancient  a  period.  All  that  we  have  related 
of  the  llate  of  Ireland,  before  the  fifth  century,  is  of  late 
invention,  and  the  work  of  ill  informed  fenachies  and  In- 
judicious baids. 

K  2  I  hear 
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I  hear  the  call  of  years ;  they  take  my  fpear  as 
they  pafs  along.  Why  does  not  Fingal,  they  fecm 
to  fay,  reft  within  his  hall  ?  Doft  thou  always  de- 
light in  blood  ?  In  the  tears  of  the  fad  ?— No  : 
ye  darkly-rolling  years,  Fingal  delights  not  in  blood. 
Tears  are  wintry  ftreams  that  wafle  away  my  foul. 
But,  when  I  lie  down  to  reft,  then  comes  the 
mighty  voice  of  war.  It  awakes  me,  in  my  hall, 
and  calls  forth  all  my  fteel. — -It  Ihall  call  it  forth 
no  more  ;  Oft*ian,  take  thou  thy  father's  fpear. 
Lift  it,  in  battle,  when  the  proud  arife. 

My  fathers,  Oftlan,  trace  my  fteps  ;  my  deeds 
are  pleafant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I  come  forth 
to  battle,  on  my  field,  are  their  columns  of  mift. 
— But  mine  arm  refcued  the  feeble ;  the  haughty 
found  my  rage  was  fire.  Never  over  the  fallen 
tjid  mine  eye  rejoice.     For  this  *,  my  fathers  fhall 

*  We  fee,  from  this  palfage,  that,  even  in  the  times 
of  Oflian,  and,  confequently,  before  the  introduction  of 
chriftianity,  they  had  fome  idea  of  rewards  and  punilh- 
nients  after  death.-  -Thofe  who  behaved,  in  life,  with 
bravery  and  virtue,  were  received,  with  joy,  to  the  airy 
halls  of  their  fathers;  but  the  dark  in  foul,  to  ufe  the 
expreilion  of  the  poet,  were  fpurned  away  from  the  ha- 
hitation  of  heroes,  to  ^wander  on  all  the  •vjinds.  Another 
opinion,  which  prevailed  in  thofe  times,  tended  not  a 
littJe  to  make  individuals  emulous  to  excel  one  another  in 
martial  aichievements.  It  was  thought,  that,  in  the  baj 
of  clouds y  every  one  had  a  feat,  railed  above  others,  in 
propo:;lon  as  he  excelled  them,  in  valour,  when  he  lived. 

The  l"^miio  in  this  paragraph  is  new,  and,  if  I  may  ule 

the  exprefllon  of  a  bard,  who  alludes  to  it,  beautifully 
terrible. 

Ma^  dhubh-reiii,  an  croma  nan  fpcur, 

A  thaomas  tema  na  h'oicha, 

Dearg-iruthach,  air  h'ai^hai'  fein. 

meet 
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meet  me,  at  the  gates  of  their  airy  halls,  tall, 
\^ith  robes  of  light,  with  mildly-kindled  eyes. 
But,  to  the  proud  in  arms,  they  are  darkened  moons 
in  heaven,  which  fend  the  fire  of  night,  red-wan- 
dering over  their  face. 

Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of  ed- 
dying winds  !  I  give  thy  fpear  to  Oflian,  let  thine 
eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  I  feen,  at  times,  bright 
from  between  thy  clouds ;  fo  appear  to  my  fon, 
when  he  is  to  lift  the  fpear  :  then  fhall  he  remem- 
ber thy  mighty  deeds_,  though  thou  art  now  but  a 
blalT. 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  ralfed,  at 
once,  a  (lone  on  high_,  to  fpeak  to  future  times, 
with  its'  gray  head  of  mofs.  Beneath  he  placed  a 
Avord  *  in  earth,  and  one  bright  bofs  from  his 
iliield.  Dark  in  thought,  a-while,  he  bends :  his 
word,  at  length,  come  forth. 

When  thou,  O  ftone,  fhalt  moulder  down,  and 
lofe  thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  fhall  the  tra- 
veller come,  and  whirling  pafs  away.— —Thou 
know'fl  not,  feeble  man,  that  fame  once  (hone  on 
Moi-lena.  Here  Fingal  refigned  his  fpear,  after 
the  lad  of  his  fields. — Pafs  away,  thou  empty  Ihadc ; 
in  thy  voice  there  is  no  renown.  Thou  dwelled: 
by  fome  peaceful  dream  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and 
tliou  art   gone.     No  one  remembers   thee,  thou 

*  There  are  fome  ftones  ftill  lo  be  feen  in  the  north, 
which  v/cre  erctied,  as  memorials  of  fome  remarkable 
tranfadions  between  the  ancient  chiefs.  There  are  ge- 
nerally found,  beneath  them,  fome  piece  of  arms,  and  a 
bit  of  half-burnt  wood.  The  caule  of  placing  the  laft 
there  is  not  mentioned  in  tradition. 

K  3  dweller 
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<^\vellcr  of  thick  mill  !— But  Fingal  fhall  be  cloth- 
ed with  fame,  a  beam  of  light  to  other  times ;  for 
he  went  fcnh,  in  eghoing  flee),  to  fave  the  weak 
in  arms. 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  flrodc  tc 
Liibar's  founding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its 
rock,  over  the  bright-tumbling  flream.  Beneath, 
n  is  a  narrow  plain,  and,  the  found  of  the  fount  of 
the  rock.— Here  the  flandard  *  of  Morven  poured 
its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to  mark  the  way  of  Fe- 
rad-anho,  from  his  fecret  vale.— Bright,  from  his 
parted  well,  the  fun  of  heaven  looked  abroad. 
1  he  hero  faw  his  people,  and  heard  their  fhouts 
Of  joy.  In  broken  ridges  round,  they  glittered  to 
ihe  beam.  The  king  rejoiced,  as  a  hupter  in  his 
ov/n  green  va,le,  when,  after  the  florm  is  rolled 
away,  he  fees  the  gleaming  fides  of  the  rocks. 
'I  he  green  thorn  fhakes  its  head  in  their  face; 
from  their  tcp,  look  forward  the  rces. 

t  Gray,  at  his  rricfTy  cave,  is  bent   the  aged 

*  71-ie  erecting  of  his  flandard  on  the  bank  of  Lubar, 
was  the  fignai,  which  Fingal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  boot:, 
proniiled  to  give  to  the  chiefs,  who  v/ent  to  conduft  Fe- 
lad-artho  to  the  army, Jliould  be  himfelT  prevail  in  battle, 
'["his  iUndard  here  (and  in  every  other  part  of  Oflian's 
poems,  v.'here  it  is  iiienrioned)  is  called,  the  fun-heam. 
The  reafon  of  this  ;-'ppeliation,  I  gave,  more  than  once^ 
in  iTiy  notes  on  the  former  colledion  of  Oflian's  poems. 

f  The  poet  changes  the  fcene  to  the  valley  of  Lonn, 
v;hithcr  SulnjaiU  had  been  fent,  by  Cathmcr,  before  the 
battle.  CJonnial,  an  aged  bard,  or  rather  druid,  as  he 
feems  here  to  be  endued  with  a  prefcience  of  events,  had 
long  dwelt  there,  in  a  cave.  This  Icene  is  awtul  and 
loleii)n,and  caicuiateu  to  throw  a  melancholy  gloom  over 
the  mind. 

form 
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form  of  Clonmal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had  fail- 
ed. He  leaned  forward,  on  his  (lafF.  Bright,  in 
her  locks,  before  him,  Sul-malla  liftened  to  the 
tale  ;  the  tale  of  the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the  days 
of  old.  The  noife  of  battle  had  ceafed  in  his  ear  : 
he  ftopt,  and  raifed  the  fecret  figh.  The  fpirits 
of  the  dead,  they  faid,  often  lightened  over  his 
foul.  He  faw  the  king  of  Atha  low,  beneath  his 
bending  tree. 

Why  art  thou  dark,  faid  the  maid  ?  The  flrife 
of  arms  is  pa{l.  Soon*  fhall  he  come  to  thy  cave, 
over  thy  winding  flreams.  The  fun  looks  from 
the  rocks  of  the  wed.  The  mifls  of  the  lake  arife* 
Gray,  they  fpread  on  that  hill,  the  rufhy  dwelling 
of  roes.  From  the  mift  fhall  my  king  appear  ! — 
Behold,  he  comes  in  his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave 
of  Clonmal,  O  my  bed  beloved  ! 

It  was  the  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  flalking,  large, 
a  gleaming  form.  He  funk  by  the  hollow  ftream, 
that  roared  between  the  hills. — "  It  was  but  the 
hunter,  fhe  faid,  who  fearches  for  the  bed  of  the 
roe.  His  fteps  are  not  forth  to  war  ;  his  fpoufe 
cxpe6ls  him  with  night. — He  fhall,  whiftling,  re- 
turn, with  the  fpoils  of  the  dark-brown  hinds." — 
Her  eyes  are  turned  to  the  liill ;  again  t!ic  llately 
form  came  dov/n.  She  rofe,  in  the  midil  of  joy. 
He  retired  in  mill.  Gradual  vanifli  his  limbs  of 
fmoak,  and  mix  with  the  mountain-wind. — Then 
fhe  kn?w  that  hs  fell  !  "  King  of  Erin  art  thou 

*  Cithaior  had  promifed,  in  the  fevcnth  book,  to 
€c:a:  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  after  the  battle  v/a?  ovcr, 

K    ^  low  1." 
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iow  !" — Let  OiTian  forget  her  grief  j  it  waftes  the 
foul  of  age  *. 

Evening 

*  The  abrupt  manner,  in  v/hich  Ofllan  quits  the  ftory 
of  Sul-nialla  is  judicious  His  fubjedt  led  him  imnie- 
tiiattly  to  relate  the  reiloration  of  the  family  of  Conar  to 
ihe  Iiilh  throne  j  which  we  may  confider  efFettually 
i^or.e,  by  the  defeat  and  de- th  of  Cathmor,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  Ferad-artho  in  the  Caledonian  army.  To  pur- 
liie,  here,  the  ftory  of  the  maid  of  Inis-huna,  which  was 
foreign  to  tJie  fubjed,  would  be  altogether  inconfiftent 
ui;h  the  rapid  manner  of  Gffian,  and  a  breach  on  unity 
of  time  and  atlion,  one  of  the  fundamental  cflentials  of 
the  epQpaa,  the  rules  of  which  our  Celtic  bard  gathered 
from  nature,  not  from  the  precepts  of  critics. — Neither 
did  the  poet  totally  defert  the  beautiful  Sul-maila,  de- 
prived of  her  lover,  and  a  ftranger,  as  fhe  was,  in  a  fo- 
reign lind.  Tradiiion  relates,  that  Offian,  the  next  day 
after  the  decifive  battle  between  Fingal  snd  Cathmor, 
went  to  find  out  Sul-malia,  in  the  valley  ofLona.  His- 
flddrcfs  to  her,  which  is  flill  p.refcrvcd,  I  here  lay  before 
the  reader. 

*'  Awake,  thou  daughter  of  Conmor,  from  the  fern- 
fkirtcd  cavern  of  Lona.  Awak.e,  thou  fun-beaiii  in  de- 
larts  ;  waniors  one  day  nvjil:  fail.  They  move  forth, 
like  teirible  lights  i  but,  often,  their  cloud  Is  near. — Go 
to  the  valley  of  ftreams,  to  the  wandering  of  herds,  on 
Lumon  ;  there  dwells,  in  his  lazy  mift,  the  man  of  many 
dfiys.  But  he  is  unknown,  Sul-malla,  like  the  thillie  of 
?he  recks  of  roes  i  it  ihakes  its  gray  beard,  in  the  wind, 
and  falls,  unfeen  of  our  eyes — Not  fuch  are  the  kings 
of  men,  their  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire,  which  pours 
its  red  courfe,  from  the  defart,  over  the  bofom  of  night. 

'*  He  is  mixed  with  the  v/arriors  of  old,  thofe  fires 
that  have  hid  ihcir  heads.  At  times  fiiall  they  come  forth 
in  fong.  Not  tbrgot  has  ihe  warrior  failed.  —  He  has  net 
feen,  Sul-malla,  the  fail  of  a  beam  of  his  own  :  no  fair- 
haired  fon,  in  his  blood,  young  troubler  of  the  field. — > 
1  am  lonely,  young  branch  of  Lumon,  1  may  hear  the 
■voice  of  the  feeble,  when  my  ftrengih  fliall  have  failed 
in  yejri\  for  young  Ofear  has  cea.red,  on  his  field. — **** 

The 
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Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Gray  rol- 
led the  ftreams  oF  the  land.  Loud  came  forth  the 
voice  of  FIngal  :  the  beam  of  oaks  arofe.  The 
people  gathered  round  with  gladnefs  ;  with  glad- 
nefs  blended  with  lliades.  They  fidelong  looked 
to  the  king,  and  beheld' his  unfiniilied  joy. — Flea- 
fant,  from  the  way  of  the  defart,  the  voice  of  mu- 
fic  came.  It  feemed,  at  firfl:,  the  noife  of  a  ftream, 
far-diflant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it  rolled  along  the 
hill,  like  the  ruffled  wing  of  a  breeze,  when  it 
takes  the  tufted  beard  of  the  rocks,  in  the  dill 
feafon  of  night.— It  wa.s  the  voice  of  Condan,  mix- 
ed with  Carril's  trembling  harn..  They  came,  with 
blue-eyed  Ferad-artho,  to  Mora  of  the  (Ireams. 

Sudden-,  burih  the  fong  from  our  bards,  on 
Lena  :  the  hofl:  ftruck  their  fiiields  midft  the  found, 
Gladnefs  rofe  brightening,  on  the  king,  like  the 
beam  of  a  cloudy  day,,  when  it  rifes,  on  the  green > 
]>UI,  before  the  rear  of  winds. —  He  ilruck  the  body 
fhitld  of  kings  ;  at  once  they  ceafe  around.  The 
people  lean  forward,  from  their  fpears,  towards 
the  voice  of  their  land*. 

K  5  Sons 

The  re  rt:  of  the  poem  is  led;  from  the  (lory  of  if, 
which  i.-j  ftill  prcferved,  we  underftand,  that  Sul-malla 
returned  to  her  own  country.  Sul-malla  makes  a  con- 
liderable  figure  in  another  poem  of  OHian  i  her  beliavi- 
our  in  that  piece  accounts  for  that  partial  regard  wiih 
which  the  poet  fpeaks  of  her  throughout  Temora. 

*  Before  I  finilh  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
improper  to  obviate  an  objedlion,  which  may  be  made  to 
the  credibility  of  the  ftory  of  Temora,  as  related  by  OiU- 
an.  It  may  be  aiked,  v.'hether  it  is  probable,  that  Fingal 
could  perform  fuch  adions  as  are  afcribed  to  him  in  this 
book;  at  an  age  when  his  grandfga  Ofcar  had  acquired 

lb 
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Sons  of  Morven,  fpread  the  feafr ;  fend  the 
night  away  on  fong.  Ye  have  flione  around  mc, 
and  the  dark  ftorm- is  pafl.  My  people  arc  the 
vindy  rocks,  from  which  I  fpread  mv  eagle- wings, 
\vhen  I  rufli  forth  to  renown,  and  feize  it  on  its 
field. — Offian,  thou  haft  the  fpear  of  FingaL:  it  is 
not  the  flafF  of  a  boy  with  which  he  ftrews  the 
ihiftle  round,  young  wanderer  of  the  field. — No: 
h  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty,  with  which  they 
jftretched  forth  their  hands  to  death.  Look  to  thy 
fathers,  my  fon  ;  they  are  awful  beams.— With 
morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to  the  echoing 
halls  of  Temora.  Re-mind  him  of  the  kings  of 
Erin  ;  the  flately  forms  of  old.— :-Let  not  the  fal- 
len be  forgot,  thpy  were  mighty  in  the  field.  Let 
Carril  pour  his  fong,  that  the  kings  may  rejoict 
m  their  miil:. — To-morrow  I  fpread  my  fails  to 
Selma's  fliaded  walls ;  where.flreamy  Duihula  winds 
through  the  feats  of  roes. — 

fo  much  reputation  in  arms  To.  this  it  may  be.anfvvered, 
that  Fingai  was  but  very  young  [book  4th]  when  he  took 
to  wife  Ros-crana,  who  Icon  aiier  became  the  mother  of 
OfTian.  Ofllan  was  a'fo  extremely  youn;^  when  he  mar- 
jjed  Ever  aliin,  the  mother  of  Ofcar.  Tradition  relate?, . 
that  Fingai  was  but  eighteen  years  old  at  the  birth  of  his 
fon  Ofnan  ;  and  that  Oilian  v.'as  much  about  the  faiiic 
age,  when  Ofcar,  his  fon,  was  bo'n.  Ofcar,  perhaps, 
might  be  about  twenty,  when  he  was  killed,  in  the  bat- 
tie  of  Gabhra,  [book  ift]  fo  the  age  or' Fingai,  when  the 
decifive  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Cathuior, 
wcsjuft  fifty-fix  years.  In,  thofe  times  of  activity  and 
health,  the  natural  llrength  and  vigour  of  a  man. was  lit- 
tle abated,  at  fuch  an  age  ;  fo  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  actions  of  Fingai,  as  related  in  this,  book.,. 
F    I    N     I     S. 
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CATHLIN  of  CLUTHA  :  a  POEM. 

ARGUMENT. 

An  addiefsto  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  — The 
poet  relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlln  in  Seima,  to  folicic 
aid  againll:   Duth-camior  of  Cluba,  who   had  kilkd 
Cathiiiol,  for  the  fake  of  his  daughter  Lanill.  — Fingal 
declining  to  make  a  choice  ajuonghis  heroes,  who  were 
all  claiming  the  command  of  the  expedition  ;  they  re- 
tired each  to  his  hill  of  ghojis  ;  to  be  determined  by 
dreams.     The  fpirit  of  Trenmor  appears  to  Ollian 
and  Olcar  :   thev  fail  from   the  bay  of  Carmona,  and, 
on  the  fourth  day,  appear  otF  the  valley  of  Rath-col, 
in  Jnio-huna,  where  Duth  carmor  had  fixed  his  refi- 
dence. — Oflian  difpatches  a  bard  to  Duth-carmor  to 
demand   battle. — Night   comes   on. — The   diilrefs  of 
Cathlin  of  Clutha.     OOian  devolves  the  command  on 
Ofcar,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of 
Morven,  before  battle,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill. 
—  Upon   the  comi/ig  on   of  day,  the   battle  joins. — 
Ofcar  and   Duth-carmor  meet.       The  latter  falls. — 
Ofcur  carries  the  mail  and  helmet  of  Duth-carmor  to  ^ 
Cathlin,  who  had  retired  fom   the  held.     Cathiia  is 
difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Catlimol,  iii  difguife, 
who  had  been  carried  off,  by  force,  by,  and  had  mad-s- 
her  efcapefrom,  Duth-carmor. 

*Y^  O  M  E,  rhou   beam    that   art   lonely,  from 

V^  watching  in  the  night  !   The  fqually  winds 

are  around  thee,  fioni  all  their  echoing  hills.    Red, 

over,  my  hu-iied  irrea;::i5^  are.  the.  liirht-covered 


*  Thetir.'.  vcon.pany  this  poem,  inform 

Mt,  thar  »:()■  ,r,^^  piece,  went,  of  old, 

imuer  die  ■  \  ^   ,.}^e  /^^.^^^  ^y^/,^ 

^•^'"■■':  '  ■  ••     ;    ,i  the  time  of  its 

cciiJH-'^  - ....  _uch  of  Tingaj  . 

lh«£. 
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paths  of  the  dead..  They  rejoice,  on  the  eddying 
winds,  in  the  feafon  ot  night. — Dwells  there  no- 
joy  in  fong,  white  hand  of  the  harps  of  Lutha  ? 
Awake  the  voice  of  theftring,  and  roll  my  foul  to- 
me. It  is  a  flream  that  has  failed. — Malvina  pour 
the  fong. 

I  HEAR  thee  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Selma,  thou 
that  watched,  lonely,  by  night  !  Why  didft  thou 
'with-hold  the  fong,  frorn.Oirian's  failing  foul  ? 
As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear  of  the  hunteTj  de- 
Icending  from  his  ftorm-covered.  hill ;  in  a  fun- 
beam  rolls  the  echoing  ft  ream  ;  he.  hears,  and 
Hiakes  his  dewy  locks :  fuch  is  the  voice  of  Luiha,, 
to  the  friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes* — My  fwellin;^ 
bofom  beats  high.     I  look  back  on  the  days  that 

that  is,  during  the  expedition  of  Fergus  the  Ton  of  Fingal, 
to  the  banks  of  L'tfca-ciuthon.     In  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
the  HigbJand  fenachles  have  prefixed  rd  this  poem,  aH; 
addrefs  of  OfTian,  to  Congal  the  young  fon  oi'  Fergus, 
which  I  have  rejetied,  as  having  no  manner  of  connection. 
with  the  rell  cf  the  piece  —  It  has  poetical   ineiic ;  and,, 
probabJy<-it   was  the  opening   of  one  of  ClLan's  other 
poenis.   tho'  the  bards  injudicicufly  trantlerred  it  to  the 
piece  now  before  us. 

♦*  Ccngal,  fon  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  be- 
tween thy  locks,  afcend  to  the  rock  of  Sehna,  to  the  oak 
cf  the  b:eaker  of  fhieids.  Look  over  the  bofoni  of  night, . 
n  Is  ftreaked  \vi;h  the  red  paths  of  the  dead:  look  on 
the  night  of  ghofts,  and  kindle,  O  Congal,  thy  (bul. . 
Ee  not,  like  the  moon  on  a  ftreani,  lonely  in  the  midfl: 
of  clouds :  darknefa  clofes  around  it  ;  and  the  beam  de- 
parts -  -Depart  not,  fon  of  Fergus,  ere  thou  niarkeft  the 
f.eld  with  thy  fword.  Afcend  to  the  rock  of  b^elma  ;  t<». 
ths.oakoi  ihe  breaker  of  Ihieldw." 

are. 
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are   pail. Come,  thou   beam   that   art    lonely,. 

from  the  watching  of  night. 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona*  v/e  faw,  one 
dav,  the  bounding  fllip.  On  high,  hung  a  broken' 
Ihield  ;  it  was  marked  with  wandering  bloods 
Forward  came  ayouih,  in  armour,  and  ftretched,- 
his  pointlefs  fpear.  Long,  over  his  tearful  eye?, 
hung  loofe  his  difordered  lock.  FingrJ  gave  the 
ihell  of  kings.    The  words  of  the  Granger  arofe. 

In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the 
winding  of  his  own  dark  ftrcams.     Duth-carmcr 

*  Car-mcjraj  bny-of  the  dnyk  hroivn  oills,  an  arm  of 
the  (ii'i.^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selrna. — in  this  para- 
graph are  mentioned  tiie  fignals  preienred  to  Fingal,  by. 
ihofe  who  came  to  t^einand  his  aid.  The  fupph'ants  heid,. 
in  one  hand,  a  Ihield  covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the 
other,  a  broken  fpear  ;  the- firft  a  fvinbol  of  the  death  of 
their  fn'ends,  the  lad  an  emblem  of  rheir  ov/n  helplefs 
filuation.  W  the  king  chole  to  grant  fuccours,  v/hich 
generally  was  the  cafe,  he  reached  to  them  ibe  jhell  of 
feafsy  as  a  token  of  his  hofpicalicy  and  friendly  intentions 
towards  them. 

It  may  not  be  difagree?.bJe  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  be- 
fore him  tl:e  ceremony  of  the  Lran-tara,  which  was  of  a 
finiilar  nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  ufed  in  the  High- 
lands.—  Vv  hen  the  nev/s  cf  an  enemy  came  to  the  refidence 
of  the  chief,  he  immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own 
fw'ord,  dipped  the  end  cf  an  half-burjit  piece  of  wood  in 
the  blood,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  fervants,  to  be  carried 
to  the  ne.xt  hair.ler.  From  hamlet  to  hamlet  this /t^^t/vs 
was  carried  v,  ith  inQ  utmoll  expedition,  and,  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  clan  were  in  arms,  and  con- 
vened in  an  appointed  pbce  ;  the  name  of  which  was  the 
only  word  that  accorupanied  the  delivery  cf  the  Cran- 
tara.  This  fymboi  was  the  manifello  of  the  chief,  by 
"which  he  thieatened  fire  and  fword  to  thofe  of  his  clau, 
that. did  notimniedi4e!y  appear  at  his  fhaadard. 

fd'.V 
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faw  white-bofomedLanul  ♦,  and  pierced  her  fa- 
ther's fide.  In  the  rulhy  defarr  were  my  fleps* 
Ke  fled  in  the  feafon  of  night.  Give  thine  aid  to 
Cathhn  to  revenge  his  father. — I  fought  thee  not  as 
abeam,  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou,  like  that  fun, 
art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma. 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  prefence, 
we  ro(e  in  arms.  But  who  fhould  lift  the  fhield  ? 
for  all  had  claimed  the  war.  The  night  cam© 
down  ;  we  ftrode,  in  fiience  ;  each  to  his  hill  of 
ghofts  :  that  fpirits  might  defcend,  m  our  dreams-, 
to  mark  us  for  the  field. 

We  flruck  the  fhicid  of  the  dead,  and  ruifed  the 
hum  of  fongs.  We  thrice  called  the  giioiU  of  our* 
fathers.  We  laid  us  down  in  dreams. — Trenmor 
came,  before  mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other 
years.  ^  His  blue  hofts  were  behind  him  in  half- 
diftinguifhed  rows.  Scarce  feen  is  their  flrife  in 
mift,  or  their  ftretching  forward  to  deaths.  1 
liilened  ;  but  no  found  was  thc;re.  The  forms  v.'ere 
empty  wind. 

I  STARTED  from  the  dream  of  ghoQs.  On  a 
fudden  blaft  flew  my  whlflling  hair.  Low-f&und- 
ing,  in  the  oak,  is  the  departure  of  liie  dead.  I" 
took  my  fhield  from  its  bough.     Onward  came  the 

*  Lanul,  fuU-eyed^  a  furnanie  which,  according  ta 
tradition,  wasbeftowed  on  the  daughter  of  Cathinol,  on 
account  of  her  beauty  ;  this  tradition,  however,  may 
have  been  founded  on  that  partiality,  which  the  bards 
have  lliewn  to  Catblm  of  Clutha  ;  for,  according  to  them, 
TlO  fa!jloo4 coulil  dimll  in  the  J\ul  of  the  lovely. 

rattling 
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rattling  oF  ileel.  It  was  Ofcar  *  of  Lego  he  h^ 
feen  his  iaihers. 

As  rufhes  forth,  the  blaft,  on  the  bofom  of 
whitening  waves  j  (o  carelefs  Tiiall  my  courfe  be, 
thro'  ocean,  to  the  dwelling  of  foes.  I  have  (ctn 
the  dead,  my  father.  My  beating  foul  is  high. 
My  fame,  is  bright  before  me,  like  the  flreak  of 
light  on  a  cloud,,  v/hen  the  broad  fun  comes  forth, 
red  traveller  of  the  fKv. 

Grandson  of  Branno,  I  faid  ;  irot,  Ofcar 
alone  lliail  meet  the  foe.  I  ruih  forvv-ard  thro' 
ocean,  to  the  woody  dv;eiling  of  heroes.  Let  us 
contend,  my  fon,  like  eagles,  from  ojie  rock ; 
when  th^y  lift  their  broad  wings,  againil  the  ftream 
of  winds. — Wc  raifed  our  fails  in  Carmona.  From 
three  fnips,  they  marked  my  ihield  on  the  v/ave, 
as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton-thena  f,  red  traveller 
between  the  clouds. — Four  days  came  the  breeze 

*  Ofcar  Is  here  called  O/c^r  of  Lego,  from  his  mother 
being  the  daughter  of  Branno,  a  powerful  chief,  en  the 
banks  of  that  lake,  h  is  remarkable  that  Olfian  addreffes 
no  poem  to  Malvina,  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  was  not 
one  of  the  priiiclpal  adors.  His  attention  to  lier,  after 
the  death  of  his  fon,  Ihevvs  that  delicacy  of  femiment 
is  not  confined,  as  fome  londly  imagine,  to  our  own  po- 
illhed  times. 

f  Ton- ihtn^y  Jire  of  //je  iv.ave,  was  that  remarkable 
flar,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  leventh  book 
of  Teinora,  dircdted  the  courfe  of  Larthon  to  Jrelarid. 
It  feems  to  have  been  well  known  to  thofe,  who  failed  on 
that  fea»  which  divides  Ireland  from  South-Britain.  As 
the  courfe  of  Olhan  was  along  the  coall  of  hiis-huna,  he 
jnentions  with  propriety,  that  itar  which  directed  the  • 
voyage  of  the  colony  from  that  country  to  Irciand. 

abroad,.. 
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abroad.     Lumon  came  forward  in  mift.     In  winds 
were  its  hundred  groves.     Sun-beams  marked,  at 
times,    its    brown   fide.     White,  leapt  the  foamy 
ftreams,  from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 

A  GREEN  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds 
fdent  with  its  own  blue  ftream.  Here,  midil  the 
v?aving  of  oaks,  were  the  dwellings  of  kings  of 
old.  But  filencc,  for  many  dark^brown  years, 
had  fettled  in  graHy  Rath-col  * ;  for  the  race  of 
heroes  had  failed,  along  the  pleafant  vale. — Duth- 
carmor  was  here,  wiih  his  people,  dark  rider  of 
the  wave.  Ton-thena  h.id  hid  her  hend  in  the 
fky.  He  bound  his  white  bofomed  fails.  His 
courfe  is  on  the  hiih  oi  Rath-col,  to  the  feais  ot 
roes. 

We  came.  I  fcnt  the  bard,  vvith  fongs,  to  call 
the  foe  to  fight.  Duth-carmor  heard  him,  with 
joy.  The  king's  foul  was  like  a  beam  of  fire  ;  a 
beam  of  fire,  marked  with  fmoak,  rufhing,  varied, 
thro'  the  bofom  of  night.  The  deeds  of  Duth- 
carmor  were  dark,  tho'  his  arm  was  firong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  cloud?. 
By  the  beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down.  At  a  diilance. 
flood  Cathlin  of  Cludia.  I  faw  the  changing f  foul  of 

the 

*  Rath-col,  loady  field,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  Duth-carmor :  he  feeiiis  rather  to  have 
been  forced  thither  by  a  ftonii  ;  at  ieall  I  fnouid  think 
that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  from  his  expreflion, 
\\i2<\.Ton-thenn  had  bid  her  htddt  and  that  he  Iround  his  ■ 
•vchite-lofomed  fails  j  v,  hich  is  a.:  much  as  to  fay,  that  the 
weather  was  ftormy,  and  that  Duth-carmor  put  In  to  the 
bay  of  Rathcol  for  fheltt  r. 

f  From  this  ciicuuillance,    fuccestiing  bards  feigned 

at 
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the  ftranger.  As  flmdows  fly  over  the  field  of 
grafs,  .fo  various  is  Cathlin's  cheek.  It  was  fair, 
within  locks,  that  rofe  on  Rath-col's  wind.  I  did 
not  rulli,  amidft  his  foul,  with  my  words.  I  bade- 
the  fong  to  rife. 

Oscar  of  Lego,  I  faid,  be  thine  the  fecret 
hill*,  to  night.  Strike  the  (liield,  like  Morvcn's 
kings.  With  day,  thou  fhalt  lead  in  war.  From 
my  rock,  I  Ihall  fee  thee,  Ofcar,  a  dreadful  form 
afcending  in  fight,  hke   the  appearance   of  ghofts 

that  Cathlin,  who  is  here  la  the  difguife  of  a  young  war- 
rior, had  fallen  in  love  with  Duth-carmor  at  a  feaft,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  by  her  father.  Her  love  was 
converted  into  deteftation  tor  him,  after  he  had  murdered 
her  father.  But  as  ibofe  roin-hoius  of  hea^ven  are  change'- 
fuly  fay  my  authors,  fpeaking  of  women,  Ihe  felt  the  re- 
turn of  her  former  palilon,  upon  the  approach  of  Duth- 
carmcr's  danger.— 1  myfeif,  who  think  more  favourably 
of  the  fex,  muft  attribute  the  agitation  of  Cathlin's  mind 
to  her  extream  fenfibility  to  the  injuries  done  her  by  Duth- 
carmor  ;  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  fequelof  the 
ilory. 

*  This  paffage  alludes  to  the  well  known  cuftom  among 
the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  army 

on  the  night  preceding  a  battle. The  (lory  which  Of- 

han  introduces  iji  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the  fall 
of  the  Druids,  of  which  I  gave  fome  account  in  the  dif- 
lertation  prefixed  to  the  former  colle6Hon — It  is  faid  la 
many  old  poems,  that  the  Druid*,  in.  the  extremity  of 
iheir  affairs,  had  folicited  and  obtained  aid  from  Scandl^ 
navia.  Among  the  auxiliaries  there  came  many  pretended 
magicraas,  wh.ich  circumflance  Oihan  alludes  to,  in  his 
delcription  of  the  fon  of  Loda. — Magic  and  incantation 
could  not,  however,  prevail  ^  for  Trenmor,  aliilled  by 
the  valour  of  his  fon  Tiathal,  entirely  broke  the  power 
of  the  Drui.'s. 

amidll: 
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Amidd  the  dorms  they  raife. — Why  fhould  mine 
eyes  retura  to  ihe  dim  times  of  old,  ere  yet  the 
fong  had  burfled  forth,  Hke  the  fudden  rifing  of 
winds  r — But  the  years  that  are  paf},  are  marked 
with  mighty  deeds.  As  the  mighty  rider  of  waves 
looks  up  to  Ton  thena  of  beams:  fo  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  Trenm&r,  the  father  of  kings. 

Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Carmal  had 
poured  his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge  of 
waves  ;  the  gray-harired  bards  were  like  moving 
foam  on  their  face.  They  kindled  the  flrife  around, 
with  their  red-rolling  eyes. — Nor  alone  were  the 
dwellers  of  rocks ;  a  fon  of  Loda  was  there  ;  a 
voice,  in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call  the  ghofls  from 
high. — On  his  hill,  he  had  dwelt,  in  Lochlin,  ia 
the  midil  of  a  leaflefs  grove.  Five  ftones  lifted, 
near,  their  head.  Loud  roared  his  rufhing  ftream. 
He  often  raifed  his  voke  to  winds,  when  meteors 
marked  their  nightly  wings ;  when  the  dark-cruiled 
moon  was  rolled  behind  her  hill.  Nor  unheard  of 
ghods  v.'as  he! — They  came  with  the  found  of 
eagle  wings.  They  turriCd  battle,  infields,  before 
the  kings  of  men. 

But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from  battle  ; 
he  drew  forward  the  troubled  war  ;  in  its  dark  fkirt 
was  Trathal,  like  a  rifing  light. — It  was  dark  ; 
and  Loda's  fon  poured  forth  h'l  figns,  on  night. 
—The  feeble  were  not  before  tl  ee,  fon  of  other 
lands ! 

*Then'   rofe  the  drife  of  kings,  about  the  hill 

*  Trenmor  and  Tratha!.  Odian  introduced  this  epi- 
fode,  as  an  example  to  his  Ton,  froni  a:ic:enc  tiaies. 

of 
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of  night  ;  but  it  was  foft  as  two  fummer  gales, 
fhaking  their  liglit  wings,  on  a  lake. — Trenmor 
yielded  to  his  i'c  n  ;  for  the  fame  of  the  king  was 
heard. — Trathal  came  forth  before  his  father,  and 
the  foes  failed,  in  echoing  Caracha.  The  years 
that  are  pafr,  my  fon,  are  marked  with  mighty 
deeds  ♦. 

In  clouds  rofe  the  eaHiern  light.  The  foe  came 
forth  in  arms.  The  ftrife  is  mixed  at  Rath-col, 
like  the  roar  of  ftreams.  Behold  the  contending 
of  kings  I  They  meet  befide  the  oak.  In  gleams 
of  fteel  the  dark  forms  are  lofl  ;  fuch  Is  the  meet- 
ing of  meteors,  in  a  vale  by  night  :  red  light  is 
fcattered  round,  and  men  forefee  the  dorm. — 
Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood.  The  fon  of  OfTian 
overcame.  Not  harmlefs  in  battle  was  he,  Mai- 
vina  hand  of  harps ! 

Nor,  in  the  field,  are  the  fteps  of  Cathlln. 
The  {Iranger  flood  by  a  fecret  ftream,  where  the 
foam  of  Rath-col  fkirted  the  moffy  Acnes.  Above, 
bends  the  branchy  birch,  and  Hrews  its  leaves,  on 
v/inds.  The  inverted  fpear  of  Cathlin  touched,  at 
times,  the  ftream  — Ofcar  brought  Duth-carmor's 
mail  :  his  helmet  with  its  eagle-wing.  He  placed 
them   before   the'  {Vrangcr,    and  hi^   words   \\ere 

*  Thofe  who  dtllver  down  this  poem  in  tradition,  la- 
ment that  there  i.s  a  great  part  of  it  loll:.  In  particular  they 
regret  the  lofs  o^  an  epifode,  which  was  here  introduced, 
with  the  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Caniial  and  his  Druids. 
Their  attachment  to  it  was  founded  on  the  defcriptions  of 
niagical  inchantments  which  it  conta'ned. 

heard. 
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heard. — "  The  foes  of  thy  frither  have  failed. 
They  are  bid  in  the  field  of  ghofis.  Renown  re- 
turns to  Morven,  hke  a  rlfing  wind.  Why  art 
thou  dark,  chief  of  Clutha  ?  Is  there  caufe  for 
grief  r" 

Son  of  OlTian  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly  fad. 
I  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he  raifed 
in  war.  Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place  it  high  in 
Selma's  hall ;  that  thou  mayefl  remember  the  hap- 
lefs  in  thy  diilant  land. 

From  white  breafts  defcended  the  mail.  It 
was  the  race  of  kings ;  the  foft- handed  daughter  of 
Cathmol,  at  the  flreams  of  Clutha. — Duth-carmor 
faw  her  bright  in  the  hall,  he  came,  by  night  to 
Clutha.  Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle,  but  the 
hero  fell.  Three  days  dwelt  the  foe,  with  the 
maid.  On  tlie  fourth  ihe  fled  in  arms.  She  re- 
membered the  race  of  kings,  and  felt  her  burfling 
foul. 

Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lut ha,  Ihould  I  teU 
how  Cathlin  failed  ?  Her  tomb  is  at  rufiiy  Lumon, 
in  a  diftant  land.  Near  it  v/ere  the  fteps  of  Sui- 
malla,  in  the  da^s  of  grief.  She  raifed  the  fong, 
for  the  daughter  of  Grangers,  and  touched  the 
mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
Jonelv  beam  ! 
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SUL-MALLA    of     LUMON: 

A     P  O  E  M. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  poem,  which,  proptrl y  fpeaklng,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  lart,  opens  with  an  Addrels  to  Sul-malla,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  fni^-huna,  whom  Oflian  met, 
at  tlie  chafe,  as  he  returned  from  the  battle  of  Rath- 
col.  Sul-malla  invites  Ollian  and  Oicar  to  a  feaft,  at 
the  refidence  of  her  father,  who  was  theaabfent  in  the 
wars. Upon  hearing  their  name  and  family,  ihe  re- 
lates an  expedition  of  i'ingal  into  Inls-huna.  She  ca- 
fualiy  mentioning  Cathmor,  chief  of  Atha,  (who  then 
alTilled  her  father  againft  his  enemies)  OiTian  intro- 
duces the  epifodc  of  Culgorm  and  Surandronlo,  two 
Scandinavian  kings  in  whofe  wars  Oihan  himfelf 
and  Cathmor  were  engaged  on  oppofite  fides.— 
The  ftory  is  imperfect,  a  part  of  the  original  being  loft. 
—  Ollian,  warned  in  a  dream,  by  the  ghotl  of  Trcn- 
mor,  fets  fail  from  Inls-huna. 

^^"'^TT'HO  moves  (o  ilatcly   on  Lumon,  at  the 

W      roar   of    rhe   foamy   waters!'    Her   hair 

falls  upon  her  heaving  brei^it.     White  is  her  arm 

behind,  as  llow   llie  bends  the    bow.      Why  doft 

thou 

*  The  expedition  of  Oifian  to  Inis-huna  happened  a 
fhort  time  before  Fingal  palfed  over  into  Ireland,  to  de- 
throne Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor,  (he 
brother  of  Cairbar,  was  aiding  Conmor,  king  of  Innis- 
huna,  in  his  wars,  at  the  time  that  Ollian  defeated  Duth- 
carmor,  in  the  valley  of  Rath-col.  'i  he  poem  is  more 
intercfting,  tliat  it  contains  lo  many  particulars  concerning 
thofc  perfonages,  who  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  Temora. 

The  exact  correlpondence  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms 

of 
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thou  wander  in  defarts,  like  a  light  thro'  a  cloudy 

field  ?     The  young  roes  are  panting,  by   their   fe- 

cret  rocks.' Return,  thou  daughter    of  kings ; 

the  cloudy  night  is  near. 

It  was  the  young  branch  of  Lumon,  Sul-malia 
of  blue  eyes.  She  fent  the  bard  from  her  rock,  to 
bid  us  to  her  feaft.  Amidll  the  fong  we  fat  down, 
in  Conmor's  echoing  hall.  White  moved  the 
hands  of  Sul-malla,  on  the  trembling  firings. 
H'alf-heard,  amidft  the  found,  was  fhe  name  of 
Atha's  king:  he  that  was  abfcnt  in  battle  for  her 
own  green  land. — Nor  abfent  from  her  foul  was  he  : 
he  came  midll:  her  thoughts  by  night  :  Ton- 
thena  looked  in,  from  the  iky,  and  faw  her  tolling 
arms. 

The  found  of  the  fliellshad  ceafed.  Amidft  long 
locks,  Sul-malla  rofe.  She  fpoke  with  bended  eyes, 
and  alked  of  our  courfe  thro'  feas  ;  "  for  of  the 
kings  of  men  are  yc,  tall  riders  of  the  wave  *."— 

Not 

of  hiis-huna,  as  here  defcribed,  to  thofe  of  Caledonia. 
leaves  no  looni  to  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both 
were  oilginally  the  fame  people.  Some  may  aliedge,  that 
Cilian  might  transfer,  in  his  poetical  defcriptions,  the 
manners  01  his  own  nation  to  foreigners.  This  objection 
is  eafily  anfv.ered.  Why  has  he  not  done  this  with  re- 
gatd  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  .''"- \Ae  hnd  the 
latter  very  different  in  their  cutloms  and  fuperllitions  from 
the  nations  of  Hritain  and  Ireland.  1  he  .Scandinavian 
manners  are  remaikabjy  barbarous  and  herce,  and  feem  to 
mark  out  a  nation  much  lels  advanced  in  a  ilate  of  civili- 
zation, than  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  in  the  times  of 
Ollian. 

*  Sul-raalla  here  difcovers  the  quality  of  Ofilan  and 
Ofcar,  from  their  ftature  and  ftately  gaic.     Among  na- 
tions 
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Not  unknown,  I  faid,  at  his  lireams  Is  he,  the  fa- 
ther of  our  race.  FIngal  has  been  heard  of  at 
Cluba,  blue-eyed  daughter  of  kings. — -Nor  only, 
at  Cona's  ftream,  is  Ollian  and  Ofcar  known. 
Foes  trembled  at  our  voice,  and  fhrunk  in  other 
lands. 

Not  unmarked,  faid  tlie  maid,  by  Sul-malia, 
is  the  f!iie!d  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs  high,  in 
Conmor's  hall,  in  memory  of  the  pad;  when 
Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  ii?e  days  of  other  years. 
Loud  roared  the  boar  of  Culdanui,  in  the  midfl:  of 
his  rocks  and  woods.  Inis-huna  fent  her  youths  ; 
hut  they  failed;  and  virgins  wept  over  tombs, — ■ 
Carelefs  went  the  king  to  Ciildarnu.  On  his  fpear 
rolled  tlie  ftrength  of  the  woods. — Me  was  briglu, 
ihey  faid,  in  his  look.«,  the  fird  of  mortal  men. — 
Nor  at  the  feaft  were  heard  his  words.     Kis  deeds 

tions.  not  far  advanced  in  civilization,  a  fuperior  beauty 
and  llarelinefs  of  per!bn  wtMC  infepaiable  fro;ii  nobility  of 
blood.  It  was  from  thefc  qualities,  that  tliofc  of  iamily 
were  known  by  flrangers,  not  from  tawdry  trappings  of 
ftate  injudicioully  thiown  round  them.  The  cauie  ot" 
thi'i  dillinguifhing  property,  muft,  in  ibme  ineafure,  be 
afcribed  to  their  unnnxed  blood.  They  had  no  induce- 
ment to  internna;ry  with  the  vulgar  :  and  no  low  notions 
of  intereft  made  them  deviate  from  their  choice,  in  their 
own  f'phere.  In  itates,  where  luxury  has  been  longeita- 
bliilied  I  a  ii  told,  that  beauty  of  perfbn  is,  by  no  means, 
the  characleriftic  of  antiquity  of  family  This  mull  be 
attributed  "-o  thofe  enervating  vices,  which  ore  infepaiabie 
fiom  luxury  and  vvealth.  A  great  family,  I'ro  altera  little 
the  wo''d,'^  ofihe  hilloriaa)  it  is  true,  like  a  river,  becon-res 
coniitJerabl?  fium  the  length  of  irs  courie,  bur,  a.-;  it  rolls 
on  hcTfdirarv  diltempers  ?.s  well  as  property,  flew  fuc- 
celfively  iiuo  it. 

paOed 
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paffed  from  his  foul  of  fire,  like  ihe  rolling  of 
vapours  from  the  face  of  the  wandering  fun, — Nor 
carelefs  looked  the  blue  eyes  of  Cluba  on  his  (late- 
iy  fteps.  In  white  bofoms  rofe  the  king  of  Selma,  in 
the  midft  of  their  thoughts  by  night.  But  the  winds 
bore  the  flranger  to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes. 
Nor  loft  to  other  lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor 
that  finks  in  a  cloud.  He  came  forth,  at  times, 
in  his  brightnefs,  to  the  diftant  dwelling  of  foes. 
His  fame  came,  like  the  found  of  winds,  to  Cluba's 
woody  vale  *. 

*  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  are  ready  to  mark 
out  remote  antiquity,  as  the  region  of  ignorance  and 
baibarifm.  This  perhaps  is  extending  our  prejudices  too 
far.  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  knowledge,  in  a 
great  meafure,  is  founded  on  a  free  intercourfe  between 
mankind  ;  and  that  the  mind  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to 
the  obfervations  it  has  made  upon  the  manners  of  diffe- 
rent men  and  nations. — ]f  we  look  with  attention,  into  the 
Iilftory  of  FIngal,  as  delivered  by  Oflian,  we  (hall  find 
that  lie  was  not  altogether  a  poor  ignorant  hunter,  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  corner  of  an  ifland.  His  expeditions 
to  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  the  different  llates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were 
very  numerous,  and  performed  under  fuch  a  character, 
and  at  fuch  times,  as  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  mark 
the  undifguifed  manners  of  mankind. — War  and  an  a»Stive 
life,  as  they  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the 
foul,  prefent  to  us  the  different  charadters  of  men  :  in 
times  of  peace  and  quiet,  for  want  of  objeds  to  exert 
them,  the  powers  of  the  mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great 
nieaiure,  and  we  fee  only  artilicial  pallions  and  manners. 
— It  is  !rcm  this  confideration  1,  conclude,  that  a  traveller 
of  penetration  could  gather  more  genuine  knowledge  from 
a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than  from  the  minuteft  obferva- 
tionof  ail  the  artincial  manners,  and  elegant  refinements  of 
modern  France. 

Darkness 
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Darkness  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps :  the  race 
of  kings  is  diftant  far;  in  battle  is  Conmor  of 
fj>ears ;  and  Lormar  *  king  of  flreams.  Nor 
darkening  alone  are  they  ;  a  beam,  from  other 
lands  is  nigh  :  the  friend  of  ftrangers  f  in  Atha, 
the  troubler  of  the  field.  High,  from  their  mifty 
hills,  look  forth  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin ;  for  he  is 
far  away,  young  dweller  of  their  fouls. — Nor, 
harmlefs,  white  hands  of  Erin  I  is  he  in  the  fkirts 
of  war  J  he  rolls  ten  thoufand  before  him,  in  hi^ 
diftant  field. 

Not  unfeen  by  OlTian,  I  faid,  ruihed  Cathmor 
from  his  ftreams,  when  he  poured  his  ftrength  on 
I-thorno  %  ,  ifle  of  many  waves.  In  flrife  met 
two  kings  in  Lthorno.  Colgorm  and  Suran-dronlo  : 

*  Lormar  was  the  ion  of  Conmor,  and  the  brother  of 
Sul-malla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormar  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  throne. 

f  Cathmor,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  It  would 
appear,  from  the  partiality  with  which  Sul-malla  fpeaks 
of  that  hero,  that  fhe  had  fecn  him,  previous  to  his 
joining  her  father's  army  ;  tho'  tradition  pofitively  af- 
ferts,  that  it  was,  after  his  return,  that  flic  feH  in  love 
with  him. 

X  I-thorno,  fays  tradition,  was  an  Ifland  of  Scan- 
dinavia. In  it,  at  a  hunting  party,  met  Culgorm  and 
Suran-dronlo,  the  kings  of  two  neighbouring  ifles.  The/ 
differed  about  the  honour  of  killing  a  boar ;  and  a  war 
was  kindled  between  them. — From  this  epifode  we  may 
learn,  that  the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  were  much 
more  favage  and  cruel,  than  thofe  of  Britain. — — It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  names,  introduced  in  this  ftory,  are 
cot  of  Galic  original,  which  circumftance  afFordj 
room  to  fuppofe,  that  it  had  its  foundation  in^  true 
hiftory. 

L  -each 
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each  from  his  echoing  ifle,  ftern   hunters  of  the 
boar. 

They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  ftream:  each 
pierced  it  with  his  fpear.  They  ftrove  for  thfe 
fame  of  the  deed  :  and  gloomy  battle  rofe.  From 
ifle  to  iQe  they  fent  a  fpear,  broken  and  flained  with 
blood,  to  call  the  friends  of  their  fathers,  in  their 
founding  arms.  Cathmor  came,  from  Bolga,  to 
Colgorm,  red-eyed  king :  I  aided  Suran-dronlo,  in 
his  land  of  boars. 

We  rufhed  on  either  fide  of  a  flream,  which 
roared  thro'  a  blafted  heath.  High  broken  rocks 
were  round,  with  all  their  bending  trees.  Near 
are  two  circles  of  Loda,  with  the  flone  of  power  ; 
where  fpirlts  defcended,  by  night,  in  dark-red 
flreams  of  fire. — There,  mixed  with  the  murmur 
of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of  aged  men,  they  called 
the  forms  of  night,  to  aid  them  in  their  war. 

*  Heedless  I  flood,  with  my  people,  where 
fell  the  foamy  ftream  from  rocks.  The  moon 
moved  red  from  the  mountain.  My  fong,  at  times, 
arofe.  Dark,  on  the  other  fide,  young  Cathmor 
heard  my  voice  ;  for  he  lay,  beneath  the  oak,  in 
all  his  gleaming  arms. — Morning  came  ;  we  rufhed 
to  fight :  from  wing  to  wing  is  the  roUing  of  llrife* 

*  From  the  clfcumftance  of  OfTian  not  being  prefent 
at  the  rites,  defcribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we 
may  fuppofe  that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This  diffe- 
rence of  fentiment,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  fort  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  Caledonians  were  not  originally  a  colony 
of  Scandinavians,  as  fome  have  imagined.  Concerning  fo 
remote  a  period,  mere  conjedure  muft  lupply  the  place  of 
argument  and  pofitive  proofs. 

They 
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They  fell,  like  the  thiftle*s  head,  beneath  autumnal 
winds. 

In  armour  came  a  {lately  form  :  I  mixed  my 
ftrokes  with  the  king.  By  turns  our  fhields  are 
pierced  ;  loud  rung  our  fleely  mails.  His  helmet 
fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightnefs  fhone  the  foe. 
His  eyes,  two  pleafant  flames,  rolled  between  his 
wandering  locks.-— I  knew  the  king  of  Atha,  and 
threw  my  fpear  on  earth. — Dark,  we  turned,  and 
filent  palled  to  mix  with  other  foes. 

Not  fo  pafTed  the  ft  riving  kings  *.  They  mixed 
in  echoing  fray  ;  like  the  meeting  of  ghofts,  in  the 
dark  wing  of  winds.  Thro'  either  breaft  rufhed 
the  fpears ;  nor  yet  lay  the  foes  on  earth.  A  rock 
received  their  fall ;  and  half-reclined  they  lay  in 
death.  Each  held  the  lock  of  his  foe  ;  and  grimly 
feemed  to  roll  his  eyes.  The  ftream  of  the  rock 
leapt  on  their  fhields,  and  mixed  below  with  blood. 
The  battle  ceafed  in  I-thorno.  The  flrangers 
met  in  peace :  Cathmor  from  Atha  of  ftreams,  and 
Oflian,  king  of  harps.  We  placed  the  dead  in  earth. 
Our  fleps  were  by  Runar's  bay.  With  the  bound- 
ing boat,  afar,  advanced  a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was 
the  rider  of  feas,  but  a  beam  of  light  was  there, 
like  the  ray  of  the  fun,  in  Stromlo's  rolling  fmoak. 

*  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  the 
kings  and  their  attitude  in  death  are  highly  pidturefquCv 
and  expreffive  of  that  ferocity  of  manners;  which  diftfn- 
guifhed  the  northern  nations.  — The  wild  melody  of  the 
verfification  of  the  original,  is  inimitably  beautiful,  and 
very  different  from  the  reft  of  the  works  of  Oliian. 

L  2  It 
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It  was  the  daughter  *  of  Suran-dronlo,  wild  in 
brightened  looks.  Her  eyes  were  wandering  flames, 
amidll  difordered  locks.  Forward  is  her  white 
arm,  with  the  fpear  ;  her  high-heaving  breaft  is 
feen,  white  as  foamy   waves  that   rife,  by  turns, 

*  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  name  ofthisprin- 
cefr.  The  bards  call  her  Runoforlo,  which  has  no  other 
fort  of  title  for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  of  Gah'c 
original  j  a  diftinftion,  which  the  bards  had  not  the  art 
to  preferve,  when  they  feigned  names  for  foreigners. 
The  highland  fenachles,  who  very  often  endeavoured  to 
fupply  the  deficiency,  they  thought  they  found  in  ihe 
tales  of  Ofllan,  have  given  us  the  continuation  of  the  ftory 
of  the  daughter  of  Suran-dronlo.  The  cataftrophe  is  fo 
unnatural,  and  the  clrcumftances  of  it  foridlculoufly  pom- 
pous, that,  for  the  fake  of  the  inventors,  I  fhall  conceal 
them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo,  made 
a  deep  iniprefllon  on  a  chief,  fome  ages  ago,  who  was 
himfelf  no  contemptible  poet.  The  ilory  is  romantic,  but 
not  incredible,  if  we  make  allowances  for  the  lively  ima- 
gination of  a  man  of  genius...— Our  chief  failing,  in  a  ftorra, 
along  one  of  the  Iflands  of  Orkney,  faw  a  woman,  in  a 
boat,  near  the  fhore,  whom  he  thought,  as  he  exprelTes 
it  himfelf,  as  beautiful  as  a  Judden  ray  of  the  fun,  on  the 
ilark-heaiiing  deep.  1  he  verfes  of  Olfian,  on  the  attitude 
of  Runo-forlo,  which  was  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  the  woman 
in  the  boat,  wrought  fo  much  on  his  fancy,  that  he  fell 
defpcrately  in  love. — The  winds,  however,  drove  him 
from  the  coad,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  arrived  at  his 
refidence  In  Scodand. — There  his  paflion  increafed  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  two  of  his  friends,  fearing  the  confequence, 
failed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  the  object  of  his 
defire.  —  Upon  enquiry  they  foon  found  the  nymph,  and 
carried  her  to  the  enamoured  chief;  but  mark  his  fur- 
prize,  when,  inilead  of  a  ray  of  the  fun,  he  faw  a  flcinny 
fi(her-woman,  more  than  middle  aged,  appearing  before 
him.— Tradition  here  ends  the  ftory:  but  it  may  be  eafily 
?uppofed  that  the  paflion  of  the  chief  foon  fublided. 

amidil 
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amidft  rocks.  They  are  beautiful,  but  they  are 
terrible,  and  mariners  call  the  winds. 

Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda!  Carchar,  pale  in 
the  midft  of  clouds!  Sluthmor,  thatftrideft  in  airy 
halls !  Corchtur,  terrible  in  winds !  Receive,  from 
his  daughter's  fpear,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo. 

No  fhadow,  at  his  roaring  dreams ;  no  mildly- 
looking  form  was  he  !  When  he  took  up  his  fpear, 
the  hawks  fhook  their  founding  wings :  for  blood 
was  poured  around  the  fteps  of  dark-eyed  Suran- 
dronlo. 

He  lighted  me,  no  harmlefs  beam,  to  glitter  on 
his  ftreams.  Like  meteors,  I  was  bright,  but  I 
blafted  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo—  *  * 


Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the  praife  of 
Cathmor  of  fhields.  He  was  within  her  foul,  like 
a  fire  in  fecret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the  voice  of 
the  blaft,  and  fends  its  beam  abroad.  Amidil  the 
fong  removed  the  daughter  of  kings,  like  the  foft 
found  of  a  fummer-breeze  ;.  when  it  lifts  the  heads 
of  flowers,  and  curls  the  lakes  and  ftreams. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Ollian  ;  without  form 
flood  the  fhadow  of  Trenmor.  He  feemed  to 
(Irike  the  dim  fhield,  on  Selma's  flreamy  rock.  I 
rofe,  in  my  rattling  fteel ;  I  knew  that  war  was 
near.  Before  the  winds  our  fails  were  fprcad  ;  when 
Lumon  fhewed  its  ftreams  to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam  I 
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C  A  T  H  -  L  O  D  A  :  a  P  O  E  M. 

DUAN*     FIRST. 

ARGUMENT. 

J'ingaj,  In  one  of  his  voyages  to  the  Orkney  iflands,  was 
tirivcn,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia, 
near  the  refidence  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochhn  Starno 
invites  Fingal  to  a  feaft.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith  of 
the  king,  and  mindful  of  his  former  breach  of  hofpi- 
tah'ty,  [Fingal,  b.  3.]  refufes  to  go. — Starno  gathers 
together  his  tribes:  Fingal  refolves  to  defend  himfelf. 
—  Night  coming  on,  Duth-maruno  propofes  to  Fingal, 
to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy. — The  king  him- 
felf undertakes  the  watch.  Advancing  towards  the 
enemy,  he,  accidentally,  comes  to  the  cave  of  Turthor, 
where  Starno  had  confined  Conban-carglas,  the  captive 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief  —  Her  flory  is  imper- 
fedt,  a  part  of  the  original  being  loft  • — Fingal  comes  to 
aplace  of  worihip,  where  Starno  and  his  fon,  Swaian, 
confuited  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  concerning  the  ifTue  of  the 
war. — The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran.— The 
Juan  concludes,  with  a  defcription  of  the  airy  hall  of 
Cruih-loda  fuppofed  to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 

A  Tale  of  the  times  of  old! — Why,  thou 
wanderer  unfeen,  that  bendeft  the   thiftle  of 
Lora, — why,  thou  breeze  of  the  valley,  haft  thou 

left 

*  The  bards  diftinguifhed  thofe  compofitions,  in  which 
the  narration  is  often  interrupted,  by  epilbdeaand  apoftro- 
phes,  by  the  name  of  Duan.  Since  the  extinftion  of  the 
order  of  the  bards,  it  has  been  a  general  name  for  all  an- 
cient compofitions  in  verfe.  —The  abrupt  manner  in  which 
the  ftory  of  this  poem  begins,  may  render  it  obfcure  to 
fome  readers  ;  it  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give 
here  the  traditional  preface,  which  is  generally  prefixed 

to 
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left  mine  ear  ?  I  hear  no  diftant  roar  of  ftreams,  no 
found  of  the  harp,  from  the  rocks  !  Come,  thou 
huntrefs  of  Lutha,  roll  back  his  foul  to  the  bard. 

I  LOOK  forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark, 
ridgy  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  defcended 
from  Ocean,  from  the  roar  of  winds.  Few  arc  the 
heroes  of  Morven,  in  a  land  unknown  ! — Starna 
fjpnt  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid  Fingal  to  the  feaft ; 
but  the  king  remembered  the  paft,  and  all  his  rage 
arofe. 

Nor  Gormal's  moffy  towers,  nor  Starno  (hall 
Fingal  behold.  Deaths  wander,  like  fliadows,  over 
his  fiery  foul.  Do  I  forget  that  beam  of  light,  the 
white-handed    daughter  *  of  kings  ?  Go,    fon    of 

LodaJ 

to  it.  Two  years  after  he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  the 
daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  Fingal  undertook 
an  expedition  into  Orkney,  to  vifit  his  friend  Cathulla, 
king  of  iHiflore.  After  ftaying  a  few  days  at  Carric-thura, 
the  rcfidence  of  Cathulla,  the  king  fet  fail,  to  return  to 
Scotland  ;  but,  a  violent  ftorm  arlfing,  his  fhips  were 
driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal,  the  feat 
of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Starno, 
upon  the  appearance  of  ftrangers  on  his  coaft,  fummoned 
together  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hof- 
tile  manner,  towards  the  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal 
had  taken  fhelter.  Upon  difcovering  who  the  ftrangers 
were,  and  fearing  the  valour  of  Fingal,  which  he  had, 
more  than  once,  experienced  before,  he  refolved  to  ac- 
complifii  by  treachery,  what  he  was  afraid  he  ihould  fail 
in  by  open  force.  He  invited,  therefore,  Fingal  to  afeaft, 
at  which  he  Intended  to  affaflinate  him.  The  king  pru- 
dently declined  to  go,  and  Starno  betook  himlelf  to  arms. 

The  fequel  of  the  flory  may  be  learned  from   the 

poem  Itfelf. 

*  Agandecca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  fa- 
L  4  ihcr 
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Loda;  his  words  are  but  blafts  toFingal:  blafls, 
that,  to  and  fro,  roll  the  thiftle,  in  autumnal  vales. 

DuTH-MARDNO  *,  arm  of  death !  Cromma- 
glas,  of  iron  fhields !  Slruthmor,  dweller  of  battle's 
wing!  Cormar,  whofe  fhips  bound  on  feas,  carclefs 
as  the  courfe  of  a  meteor,  on  dark-rolling  clouds  ! 
Arife,  around  me,  children  of  heroes,  in  a  land 
unknown.  Let  each  look  on  his  fhield,  like  Tre^i- 
mor,  the  ruler  of  battles.  **  Come  down,  faid 
the  king,  thou  dweller  between  the  harps.  Thou 
ihalt  roll  this  ftream  away,  or  dwell  with  me  in 
earth." 

Around  him  they  rofe  in  wrath. — No  words 
came  forth  :  they  feized  their  fpears.  Each  foal 
is  rolled  into  itfelf. — At  length  the  fudden  clang  is 
waked,  on  all  their  echoing  (liields. — Each  took  his 
hill,  by  night ;  at  intervals,  they  darkly  ftood. 
Unequal  burfls  the  hum  of  fongs,  between  the 
roaring  wind. — Broad  over  them  rofe  the  moon. — 
In  his  arms,  came   tali  Duth-maruno  ;  he  from 

Cromacharn 

ther  Icilled,  on  account  of  her  difcovering  to  Fingai,  a  plot 
laid  againft  his  life.  Her  ilory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the 
third  book  of  Fingai. 

*  Duth-maruno  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition. 
Many  of  his  great  adlions  are  handed  down,  but  the  po- 
ems, which  contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long  fince 
loft.  He  lived,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  that  part  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  which  is  over  againft  Orkney.  Duth-ma- 
runo, Crcmma-glas,  Struihmor,  and  Cormar,  are  men- 
tioned, as  attending  Comhal,  in  his  laft  battle  againft  the 
tribe  of  MornI,  in  a  poem,  which  is  ftiJI  pccferved.  It  is 
DOt  the  work  of  Oilian  ;  the  phrafeology  betrays  it  to  be 
a  modern  conipofiticn.  It  is  fomething  like  thofe  trivial 
compofuions,  which   the   Irilh  bards   forged,  under  the 

nair.e 
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Cromacharn  of  rocks,  ftein  hunter  of  the  boar.  In 
his  dark  boat  he  rofe  on  waves,  when  Crumthor- 
moth  *  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  chafe  he  fhone, 
among  foes  : — No  fear  was  thine,  Duth-maruno. 

Son  of  Comhal,  he  faid,  my  fteps  fhall  be  for- 
ward thro'  night.  From  this  {hield  I  fhall  view 
them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes.  Starno,  of  lakes, 
is  before  me,  and  Sv/aran,  the  fee  of  Grangers. 
Their  words  are  not  in  vain,  by  Lcda's  flone  of 
pov/er. — If  Duth-maruno  returns  not,  his  fpoufe 
is  lonely,  at  home,  where  meet  two  roaring  flreams, 
on  Crathmo-craulo's  plain.  Around  are  hills,  with 
their  woods ;  the  ocean  is  rolling  near.  My  fon 
looks  on  fcreaming  fea-fowl,  young  wanderer  of 
the  field.  Give  the  head  of  a  boar  to  Can-dona  -f, 
L  5  tell 

name  of  OlTian,  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries. 
*—— Duth-maruno  fignifies,  black  and  ft eady  -y  Cromma.-' 
glas,  bending  and fixartly-y  Struth-raor,  roaring Jlream i 
Cormar,  expert  at  fea. 

*  Cfumthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland 
iflands.  The  name  Is  not  of  Galic  original.  It  was  fub- 
jed  to  its  own  petty  king,  who  is  mentioned  In  one  of  OP 
Hans  poems. 

-{-  Cean-daona,  bead  of  the  peoplcy  the  fon  of  Duth- 
maruno.  He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  Oirian,  after  the  death  of  Fingal.  The  traditional  ' 
tale* concerning  him  are  very  numerous,  and,  from  the 
epithet,  in  them,  beftowed  on  him  {Candona  of  boars)  it 
would  appear,  that  he  applied  himfelf  to  that  kind  of 
hunting,  which  his  father,  in  this  paragraph,  is  foanxloui 
to  recommend  to  him.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  tradi- 
tional tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be  Improper  here, 
to  give  fome  account  of  them.  After  the  expulfion  of 
the  bards,  from  the  houfcs  of  the  chiefs,  they,  being  an 
iadolcnt  race  of  men,  owed  all  their  fubfittenct  to  the  ge- 

nerofitjT  - 
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tell  him  of  his  father's  joy,  when  the  briilly  ftrength 
of  I-thorno  rolled  on  his  lifted  fpear. 

Not  forgetting  my  fathers,  faid  Fingal,  I  have 
bounded  over  ridgy  Teas :  theirs  was  the  times  of 
danger,  in  the  days  of  old.  Nor  gathers  darknefs 
on  me,  before  foes,  the'  I  am  young,  in  my  locks. 

nerofity  ofthe  vulgar,  whom  they  diverted  with  repeating 
the  compofitions  of  their  predeceiTors,  and  running  up  the 
genealogies  of  their  entertainers  to  the  family  of  their 
chiefs.  As  this  fubject  was,  however,  foon  exhaufted, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  invention,  and  form 
ilories  having  no  foundation  in  fa6l,  which  were  fwal- 
lowed,  with  great  credulity,  by  an  ignorant  multitude. 
By  frequent  repeating,  the  fable  grew  upon  their  hands, 
and,  as  each  threw  in  whatever  circumftance  he  thought 
conducive  to  raife  the  admiration  of  his  hearers,  the  flory 
became,  at  laft,  fo  devoid  of  all  probability,  that  even  the 
vulgar  themfelves  did  not  believe  it.  They,  however, 
]iked  the  tales  fo  well,  that  the  bards  found  their  advan- 
tage in  turning  profefTed  tale-makers.  They  then  launch- 
ed out  into  the  wildcft  regions  of  fidion  and  romance.  I 
firmly  believe,  there  are  more  ftories  of  giants,  enchanted 
caftles,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  Highlands,  than  in 
any  country  in  Europe.  Thefe  tales,  it  is  certain,  like 
other  romantic  compofitions,  have  many  things  in  them 
unnatural,  and,  confequently,difgufl;i'ul  to  true  taftej  but, 
J  know  not  how  it  happens,  they  command  attention  more 
than  any  other  fidlions  I  ever  met  with.— -The  extream 
length  of  thefe  pieces  is  very  furprifing,  fome  of  them  re- 
quiring many  days  to  repeat  them,  but  fuch  hold  they 
take  of  the  memory,  ihat  few  circumftances  are  ever 
omitted  by  thofe  who  have  received  them  only  from  oral 
tradition  :  What  is  ftill  more  amazing,  the  very  language 
of  the  bards  is  ftill  preferved.  It  is  curious  to  fee,  that 
the  defcriptions  of  magnificence,  introduced  in  thefe  tales, 
is  even  fuperior  to  all  ihe  pompous  oriental  fictions  of  the 
kind.: 

—Chief 
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— Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo,  the  field  of  night  is 
mine. 

He  ruflied,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding  over 
Turthor's  ftream,  that  fent  its  fullen  roar,  by  night, 
thro'  Gormal's  mifly  vale. — A  moon-beam  glit- 
tered on  a  rock  ;  in  the  midfl,  flood  a  ftately  form  ; 
a  form  with  floating  locks,  like  Lochlin's  white- 
bofomed  maids. — Unequal  are  her  fleps,  and  fhort : 
flie  throws  a  broken  fong  on  wind.  At  times  fhe 
tofles  her  white  arms  :  for  grief  is  in  her  foul. 

ToRcuL-TORNO  *,  of  aged  locks!  where  now 
are  thy  fleps,  by  Lulan  ?  thou  hafl  failed,  at  thine 

own 

*  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tradition,  was  king  of 
Crathlun,  a  diftrict  in  Sweden.  The  river  Lulan  rian 
rear  the  refidence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in 
Sweden,  ftili  called  Lula,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with 
Lulan.  The  war  between  Starno  and  Torcul-torno, 
which  terminated  In  the  death  of  the  latter,  had  its  rife  at 
a  hunting  party.  Starno  being  invited,  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, by  Torcuitorno,  both  kings,  with  their  followers, 
went  to  the  mountains  of  Stivamor,  to  hunt.  A  boar 
ruflied  from  the  wood  before  the  kings,  and  Torcul-torno 
killed  it.  Starno  thought  this  behaviour  a  breach  upon 
the  privilege  of  guefls,  who  were  always  honoured^  as  tra- 
dition exprelTes  it,  iijitb  the  danger  of  the  chafe.  A 
quarrel  arofe,  the  kings  came  to  battle,  with  all  their  at- 
tendants, and  I  he  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  hehiinfelf  flain.  Starno  purfued  his  viftory, 
laid  v/afte  the  diftrid  of  Crathlun,  and,  coining  to  the 
refidence  of  Torcul-torno,  carried  off,  by  force,  Conban- 
carglas,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he 
confined  in  a  cave,  near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  where,  on 
account  of  her  cruel  treatment,  fhe  became  diftraded. 

The  paragraph,  juft  now  before  us,  is  the  fong  of  Con- 
ban-carglas,  at  the  time  ^tvq  was  difcovered  by  Fingal.  It 
is  in  Lyric  mcafure,  andfet  tomufic,  which  is  wild  and 

fimple 
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own  dark  ftreams,  father  of  Conban-carglas  ! — 
But  I  behold  thee,  chief  of  Lulan,  fporting  by 
Loda's  hall,  when  the  dark-fkirted  night  is  rolled 
along  the  fky. 

Thou,  fometimes,  hidefl:  the  moon,  with  thy 
fliield.  I  have  feen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou 
kindleft  thy  hair  into  meteors,  and  failefl  along  the 
night. — Why  am  I  forgot,  in  my  cave,  king  of 
fhaggy  boars  ?  Look,  from  the  hall  of  Loda,  on 
lonely  Conban-carglas, 

**  Who  art  thou,  faid  Fingal,  voice  of  night  ?" 
— She,  trembling,  turned  away.     "  Who  art  thou^. 
in  thy  darkncfs  ?" — She  fhrunk  into  the  cave. 
The  king  loofed   the  thcng  from  her  hands;. he 
afked  about  her  fathers. 

ToRCUL-TORNO,  Ihc  laid,  once  dwelt  at  Lu-* 
lan's  foamy  ftream  :  he  dwelt — but,  now,  in  Loda's 
hall,  he  fhakes  the  founding  fhell.  He  met  Starno 
ofLochlin,  in  battle;  long  fought  the  dark-eyed 
kings.  My  father  fell,  at  length,  blue-fhielded 
Torcul-torno. 

By  a  reck,  at  Lulan's  ftream,   I  had  pierced  the  • 
bounding  roe.     My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair; 
from  off  the   ftream   of  winds.     I  heard  a  noife.  . 
Mine  eyes  were  up.     My  foft  breaft  rofe  on  high. 
My  ftep  was  forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Tor- 
cul-torno ! 

It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king !— His  red  eyes 
roiled  on  Conban-carglas,     Dark  waved  his  ihaggy 

fimple,  and  fo  inimitably  fulted  to  the  fituationof  tte  un-  , 
liappy  lady,  that  few  can  hca;  it  without  tears. 

brow, . 
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brow,  above  his  gathered  fmile.  Where  is  my 
father,  I  faid,  he  that  was  mighty  in  war?  Thcu 
art  left  alone  among  foes,  daughter  of  Torcul- 
torno  ! 

He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed  the  fail.  In  this 
cave  he  placed  me  dark.  At  times,  he  comes,  a 
gathered  mift.  He  lifts,  before  me,  my  father's 
fhield.  Often  pafles  a  beam  *  of  youth,  far-dif- 
tant  from  my  cave.  He  dwells  lonely  in  the  foul 
of  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno. 

Daughter  of  Lulan,  faid  Fingal,  whue-handed 
Conban-carglas ;  a  cloud,  marked  with  flreaks  of 
^re,  is  rolled  along  the  foul.  Look  not  to  that 
dark-robed  moon ;  nor  yet  to  thofe  meteors  of 
heaven;  my  gleaming  fleel  is  around  thee,  daugh- 
ter of  Torcul-torno. 

It  is  not  the  (leel  of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the  dark 
in  foul.  The  maids  are  not  fhut  in  our  f  caves  of 
flreams  ;  nor  tofling  their  white  arms  alone.  They 
bend,  fair  within  their  locks,  above  the  harps  of 

•  By  t/?e  beam  of  ymtthy  it  afterwards  appears,  that 
Conban  carglas  means  Swaran,  the  fon  of  Starno,  with 
whom,  during  her  confinement,  fhe  had  fallen  in  love. 

f  From  this  contrail:,  which  FIngal  draws,  between 
his  own  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  we 
may  learn,  that  the  former  were  much  lefs  barbarous  than 
the  latter.  This  diftindtion  is  fo  much  obferved  through- 
oat  the  poems  of  Oflian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
he  followed  the  real  manners  of  both  nations  in  his  own 
time.  At  the  clofe  of  the  fpeech  of  Finga^l,  there  is  a 
gftat  part  of  the  original  iolt 

Selma. . 
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Selma.     Their    voice   is  not   in    the  deiart   wild 
young  light  of  Torcul-torno. 


FiNGAL,  again,  advanced  his  fteps,  wide  thro' 
the  bofom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda 
ftiook  amidft  fqually  winds.  Three  flones,  with 
heads  of  mofs,  are  there  ;  a  llream,  with  foaming 
courfe  ;  and  dreadful,  rolled  around  them,  is  the 
dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.  From  its  top  looked  for- 
ward a  ghoft,  half-formed  of  the  fliadowy  fmoak. 
He  poured  his  voice,  at  times,  amidft  the  roaring 
dream. — Near,  bending  beneath  a  blafted  tree,  two 
heroes  received  his  words :  Swaran  of  the  lakes,  and 
Starno  foe  of  ftrangers. — On  their  dun  fhields,  they 
darkly  leaned :  their  fpears  are  forward  in  night. 
Shrill  founds  the  blaft  of  darknefs,  in  Starno's 
floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  warriors 
rofe  in  arms.  '*  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer  low, 
faid  Starno,  in  his  pride.  Take  the  fhield  of  thy 
father ;  it  is  a  rock  in  war." — Swaran  threw  Ijis  • 
gleaming  fpear  :  it  flood  fi;ced  in  Loda's  tree.  Then 
came  the  foes  forward,  with  fwords.  They  mixed 
their  rattling  fteel.  Thro'  the  thongs  of  Swaran's 
fhield  ruflied  the  blade  *  of  Luno.  The  fhield  fell 
rolling  on  earth.     Cleft   the  helmet  f  fell  down. 

Fingal 

*  The  fword  of  Fingal,  fo  called  from  its  maker,  Luno 
of  Lochlin. 

t  The  helmet  of  Swaran.     The  behaviour  of  Fingal 

is 
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Fingal  ftopt  the  lifted  ftcel.  Wrathful  flood  Swa- 
ran,  unarmed.  He  rolled  his  filenteyes,  and  threw 
his  fword  on  earth.  Then,  flowly  flalking  over 
the  flream,  he  whiftled  as  he  went. 

Nor  unfeen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno 
turned  away  in  wrath.  His  (haggy  brows  waved 
dark,  above  his  gathered  rage.  He  (truck  Loda's 
tree,  with  his  fpear  ;  he  raifed  the  hum  of  fongs. 
— They  came  to  the  hod  of  Lochlin,  each  in  his 
own  dark  path ;  like  two  foam-covered  ftreams 
from  rainy  vales. 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair  rofe 
the  beam  of  the  eaft.  Jt  fhone  on  the  fpoils  of 
Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her  cave 
came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Tor- 
cul-torno.  She  gathered  her  hair  from  wind  ;  and 
wildly  raifed  her  fong.  The  fong  of  Lulan  of- 
fhells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt. 

She  faw  Starno's  bloody  fhield.  Gladnefs  rofe, 
a  light,  on  her  face.  She  faw  the  cleft  helmet  of 
Swaran  * ;  fhe  fhrunk,  darkened,  from  the  king,— • 

is  always  confident  with  that  generofity  of  fpiric  which 
belongs  to  a  hero.  He  takes  advantage  of  a  foe  difarmed. 
*  Conban-carglas,  from  feeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran 
bloody  in  the  hands  of  Fingal.  conjectured,  that  that 
hero  was  killed.— A  part  of  the  original  Is  loft.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  the  fequel  of  the  poem,  that  the 
daughter  of  Torcul-torno  did  not  long  furvlve  her 
furprlze,    occafioncd    by    the    fuppofed   death  of  her 

lover. The  defcription   of    the    airy  hall    of  Loda 

(which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Odin, 
the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  Is  more  pifturefque  and  defcrip- 
tivc,  than  any  In  the  Edda,  or  other  works  of  the  nor- 
thern Scald  crs. 

*'  An 
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"■  Art  thou   fallen,    by    thy  hundred   flreams,    O 
ove  of  Conban-carglas  V 


U-THORNO,  that  rifeft  in  waters;  on  whofe 
fide  are  the  meteors  of  night !  I  behold  the  dark' 
moon  defcending  behind  thy  echoing  woods.  On 
thy  top  dwells  the  mifty  Loda,  the  houfe  of  the 
fpirits  of  men. — In  the  end  of  his  cloudy  hall 
bends  forward  Cruthloda  of  fvvords.  His  form  is 
dimly  feen,  amidll  his  wavy  mift.  His  right-hand 
is  on  his  fhield  :  in  his  left  is  the  half-viewlefs  fhell. 
The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is  marked  with' 
nightly  fires. 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of 
formlefs  (hades.  He  reaches  the  founding  fhell^ 
to  thofe  who  fhone  in  war;  but,  between  him 
and  the  feeble,  his  fnield  rife?,  a  crufl  of  darknefs. 
He  is  a  fetting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms. — 
Bright,  as  a  rainbow  on  flreams,  came  white-arnr-  • 
cd  Conban-carglas. 


G  A  T  H= 
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FiNGAL  returning,  with  day,  devolves  the  command 
of  the  army  on  Duth-maruno,  who  engages  the  ene- 
my, and  drives  them  over  the  ftream  of  Turthor. 
Fingal,  after  recalling  his  people,  congratulates  Duth- 
maruno  on  his  fuccefs,  but  difcovers,  that  that  hero 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement. — Duth- 
maruno  dies.  Ullin,  the  haid,  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  introduces  the  epifode  of  Colgorm  and  Strina- 
dona,  with   which  the  Jii^n  concludes. 

WHere  art  thou,  fon  of  the  king,  faid  dark- 
haired  Duth-maruno  ?  Where  haft  thou 
failed,  ycung  beam  of  Selma^ — He  returns  not 
from  the  bofom  of  night !  Morning  is  fpread— • 
U-thorno :  in  his  milt  is  the  fun,  on  his  hill. — 
Warriors,  lift  the  fhields,  in  my  prefence.  He 
muft  not  fall,  like  a  tire  from  heaven,  whofe  place 

is  not  marked  on-  the  ground. He  comes,   like 

an  eagle,  from  the  Ikirt  of  his  fqually  wind !  In 
his  hand  are  the  fpoils  of  foes. — King  of  Selma, 
cur   fouls   were  fad, 

Neaji  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They 
come  forward,  like  waves  in  mift,  when  their 
foamy  tops  are  feen,  at  times,  above  the  low- 
failing  vapour. — The  traveller  fkrinks  on  his 
Journey,  and  knows  not  whither  to.  fly. — No 
trembling  travellers  are  we!  —  Sons  of  heroes 
call  forth  the  fleel.— Shall  the  fword  of  Fingal 
arife,  or  Ihall  a  warrior  lead  ? 

Tiii: 
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*  The  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno,  are 
like  paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal.  Broad-fhield- 
cd  Trenmor,  is  flill  feen,  amidft  his  own  dim 
years.  Nor  feeble  was  the  foul  of  the  king.  There, 
no  dark  deed  wandered  in  fecret.— From  their 
hundred  Rreams  came  the  tribes,  to  grafly  Col- 
glan-crona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Each 
ftrove  to  lead  the  war.  Their  fwords  were  often 
half-unfheathed.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage 
Separate  they  f^ood,  and  hummed  their  furly  fongs. 

*  In  this  fliort  epifode  we  have  a  very  probable  ac- 
count given  us,  of  the  origin  of  monarchy  in  Caledonia. 
The  Cnely  or  Gauls,  who  pofiefTed  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  v/ere,  originally,  a 
number  of  diftindt  tribes,  or  clans,  each  fubjedl  to  its 
own  chief,  who  was  free  and  independent  of  any  othet 
power.  When  the  Romans  invaded  them,  the  com- 
mon danger  might,  perhaps,  have  induced  thofe  reguli 
to  join  together,  but,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to 
the  command  of  one  of  their  own  number,  their  bat- 
tles were  ill  condudled,  and,  confequen:ly,  unfuccefsful. 
—  Trenmor  was  the  firft  who  reprefented  to  the  chiefs, 
the  bad  confequences  of  carrying  on  their  wars  in 
this  irregular  manner,  and  advifed,  that  they  themfelvea 
/hould  alternately  lead  in  battle.  They  did  fo,  but  they 
were  unfuccefsful.  Vvhen  it  came  to  Trenmor's  turn, 
he  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  by  his  fuperior  valour 
and  conduct,  which  gained  him  fuch  an  intereft  among 
the  tribes,  that  he,  and  his  family  after  him,  were  re- 
garded as  kings  j  or,  to  ufe  the  poet's  expreflion,  the  luorJs 
of  poiver  rujhed  forth  from  Selma  of  kings. — The  regal 
authority,  however,  except  in  time  of  v/ar,  was  but  in- 
confiderable  j  for  every  chief,  within  his  own  diftrirt, 
was  abfolute  and  independent. — From  the  fcene  of  the 
batile  in  this  epifode,  (which  was  in  the  valley  of  Crona, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Agricola's  wall)  I  fhould  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Caledonians  were  the  Ro- 
mans, or  provincial  Biitons. 

_«  Why 
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— "  Why  fhould  they  yield  to  each  other  ?  their 
Tathers  were  equal  in  war." 

Trenmor  was  there,  with  his  people,  {late- 
ly in  youthful  locks.  He  faw  the  advancing  foe. 
The  grief  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs 
to  lead,  by  turns :  they  led,  but  they  were  rolled 
away. — From  his  own  moiTy  hill,  blue-lliielded 
Trenmor  came  down.  He  led  wide-lkirted  bat- 
tle, and  the  (Irangers  failed. — Around  him  the 
dark-browed  warriors  came  :  they  ftruck  the  ihield 
of  joy.  Like  a  pleafant  gale,  the  words  of  power 
rufhed  forth  from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs 
led,  by  turns,  in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rofe: 
then  was  the  hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the 
field. 

"  Not     unknown,    faid    Cromma  glas  *   of 

fhields, 

*  In  tradition,  this  Cromma-glas  makes  a  great  figure 
in  that  battle  which  Comhal  loft,  together  with  his  life, 
to  the  tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands^ 
an  Irifti  compofition,  of  a  very  modern  date,  ai  appears 
from  the  language,  in  which  all  the  traditions,  concern- 
ing that  decifive  engagement,  are  jumbled  together.  In 
juftice  to  the  merit  of  the  poem,  J  Ihould  have  here  prc- 
fented  to  the  reader  a  tranflatlon  of  it,  did  not  the  bard 
mention  fome  circumftances  very  ridiculous,  and  others 
altogether  indecent.  Morna,  the  wife  of  Comhal,  had 
a  principal  hand  in  all  the  tranfadtions  previous  to  the 
defeat  and  death  of  her  hufband  ;  Ihe,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  the  bard,  luho  ivas  ihe  guidin\^  ftar  of  ihe  ivomen  of 
Erin.  The  bard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  milreprefented  the 
ladies  of  his  country,  for  Morna's  behaviour  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  fo  void  of  all  decency  and  virtue,  that 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  they    had  chofen    her   for  their 

guiding  Jiar. The    poem    ccnfills  of  many  ftanzas. 

The  language  is  figurative,  and   the  numbers  harmoni- 
ous 
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fhields,  are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers. — But  wha 
fhall  now  lead  the  war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ? 
Mift  fettles  on  thefe  four  dark  hills :  within  if  let 
each  warrior  ftrike  his  fhield.  Spirits  may  defcend 
in  darknefs,  and  mark  us  for  the  war." — They 
went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mift.  Bards  marked  the 
founds  of  the  fhields.  Loudefl  rung  thy  bofs,  Duth- 
maruno.    Thou  muft  lead  in  war. 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U- 
thorno  came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and 
Swaran  of  ftormy  ifles.  They  looked  forward 
from  iron  fhieldb,  like  Cruth-loda  fiery-eyed, 
when  he  Jooks  from  behind  the  darkened  moon, 
and  ftrews  his  ligns  on  night. 

The  foes  met  by  TurtJior's  {Iream.  They 
heaved  like  ridgy  waves.  Their  echoing  ftrokes 
are  mixed.  Shadowy  death  flies  over  the  hofts. 
They  were  clouds  of  hail,  with  fqually  winds  in 
their  fKirts.  Their  fhowers  are  roaring  together. 
Below  them  fwells  the  dark-rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-ihorno,  why  fhould  I 
mark  thy  wounds  ?  Thou  art  with  the  years  that 
are  gone  ;  thou  faded  on  my  foul.  Starno  brought 
forward  his  fkirt  of  war,  and  Swaran  his  own 
dark  wing.    Nor  a  harmlefs  fire  isDuth-maruno's 

ous  ;  bnt  the  piece  is  fo  full  of  anachronifms,  and  fo  un- 
equal in  its  coaipofidon,  that  the  author,  niotl:  undoubt- 
edly, was  either  mad,  or  drunk,  when  he  wrote  it-—" 
It  is  worthy  of  being  remaiked,  that  Conihal  is,  in  this 
poem,  very  often  called,  Comhal  na  h^Albin,  or  Ccmhal 
of  Albion,  which  fuiiiciently  demoaltrates,  that  the  al- 
legations of  Keating  and  O  Flaherty,  concerning  FioH 
Mac -Com  naif  are  but  of  late  inveniion. 

fvvord. 
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fword. — Lochlin  is  rolled  over  her  ftreams.  The 
wraihful  kings  arc  folded  in  thoughts.  They  roll 
their  filent  eyes,  over  the  flight  of  their  land. — 
The  horn  of  Fingal  was  heard  ;  the  fons  of  woody 
Albion  returned.  But  rnany  lay,  by  Turthor's 
dream,  filent  in  their  blood. 

Chief  of  Crom-eharn,  faid  the  king,  Duth- 
maruno,  hunter  of  boars !  not  harmlefs  returns 
my  eagle,  from  the  field  of  foes.  For  this  white- 
bofomed  Lanul  fnall  brighten,  at  her  dreams ; 
Candona  lliall   rejoice,  at  rocky  Crathmo-craulo. 

CoLGORM*,  replied  the  chief,  was  the  fir  It  of 
my  race  in  Albioa;  Colgorm,  the  rider  of  ocean, 
thro'  its  watry  vales.  He  flew  his  brother  in  I- 
thorno:  he  left  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  chofe 
his  place,  in  lllence,  by  rocky  Crathmo-craulo. 
His  race  came  forth,  in  their  years  ;  they  came 
forth  to  war,  but  they  always  fell.  The  wound  of 
my  fathers  is  mine,  king  of  echoing  ifles ! 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  fide.  He  fell  pale 
in  a  land  unknown.  His  foul  came  forth  to  his  fa- 
thers, to  their  flormy  ifle.    There  they    purfued 

*  The  family  of  Duth-maruno,  it  appears,  came  ori- 
ginally from  Scandinavia,  or,  at  leall,  from  fome  of  the 
northern  iCes,  fubjedH,  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Lochlin. 
The  Highland  fenachies,  who  never  mifled  to  make 
their  comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the  works  of 
Offian,  have  given  us  a  long  lift  of  the  anceftors  of 
Duth-maruno,  and  a  particular  account  of  their  actions, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  marvelloui  kind.  One  of  the 
tale  makers  of  the  north  has  chofen  for  his  hero,  Starn- 
nior,  the  father  of  Duth-maruno,  and,  confidering  the 
adventures  thro'  which  he  has  led  him,  the  piece  is  nei- 
ther difagreeable,  nor  abounding  with  that  kind  of  fic- 
tion, which  liocks  credibility. 

boars 
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boars  of  mid,  along  the  fkirts  of  winds. — The 
chiefs  flood  filent  around,  as  the  ftones  of  Loda, 
on  their  hill.  The  traveller  fees  them,  thro'  the 
twilight,  from  his  lonely  path.  He  thinks  them 
the  ghofts  of  the  aged,   forming  future  wars. 

Night  came  down  on  U-thorno,  Still  flood 
the  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blafl  hiffed,  by  turns, 
thro*  every  warrior's  hair. — Fingal,  at  length, 
burft  forth  from  the  thoughts  of  his  foul.  He 
called  Ullin  of  harps,  and  bade  the  fong  to  rife. — 
No  falling  fire,  that  is  only  feen,  and  then  retires 
in  night ;  no  departing  meteor  was  Crathmo-crau- 
lo's  chief.  He  was  like  the  flrong-beaming  fun, 
long  rejoicing  on  his  hill.  Call  the  names  of  his 
fathers,  from  their  dwellings  old. 

I-THORNO  *,  faid  the  bard,  that  rifes  midft 
ridgy  feas !  Why  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in  the 
ocean's  mifl  ?  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race? 
fearlefs  as  thy  flrong-winged  eagles ;  the  race  of 
Colgorm  of  iron  fhields,   dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

*  This  epifode  is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beauti- 
ful. It  is  fet  to  that  wild  kind  of  mufic,  which  fome 
of  the  Highlanders  diflinguifh,  by  the  mk  of  Fon  Oi- 
marra,  or,  the  Song  of  viermnids.  Some  part  of  the 
air  is  abfolutely  infernal,  but  there  are  m;\ny  returns  in 
the  mcafure,  which  are  inexprelFibly  wild  and  beautiful. 
From  the  genius  of  the  rnufic,  I  fliould  think  it  came 
originally  from  Scandinavia,  for  the  fictions  delivered 
down  concerning  the  Oi-marray  (v/ho  are  reputed  the 
authors  of  the  mufic)  exactly  correfpond  with  the  no- 
tions of  the  northern  nations,  concerning  their  diro",  or, 
goddejjes  of  death. — Of  all  the  names  in  this  epifode, 
there  is  none  of  a  Gallc  original,  except  Strina-dona, 
which  fignifies,   the  frife  of  heroes. 

In 
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In  Tormoth's  rcfounding  ifle,  arofe  Lurthan, 
rtreamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  above  a  fi- 
lent  vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  fource^ 
dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars.  His  daughter  was 
fair  as  a  fun-beam,  white-bofomed  Strina-dona  t 
Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron  lliields ; 
manya  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to  Rurmar's 
echoing  hall.  Ihcy  came  to  woo  the  maid,  the 
ilatcly  huntrefs  of  Tormoth  wild. — But  thou  look- 
ed carelefs  from  thy  fleps,  high-bofomed  Strina- 
dona  ! 

If  on  the  heath  flie  moved,  her  bread  was 
whiter  than  the  down  of  Cana  *  ;  if  on  the  fea- 
beat  fhore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
Her  eyes  were  two  dars  of  light ;  her  face  was 
heaven's  bow  in  Ihowers ;  her  dark  hair  flowed 
round  it,  like  the  dreaming  clouds. — Thou  wert 
the  dweller  of  fouls,   white-handed  Strina-dona  I 

CoLGORM  came,  in  his  fhip,  and  Corcul-Suran, 
king  of  fhells.  The  brothers  came,  from  I-thorno, 
to  woo  the  fun-beam  of  Tormoth's  ifle.  She  faw 
them  in  their  echoing  deel.  Her  foul  was  fixed 
on  blue-eyed  Colgorm. — Ul-lochlin's  f  nightly 
eye  looked  in,  and  faw  the  tolling  arms  of  Strina. 
dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flam- 

*  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafs,  v/hich  grows 
plentiful  in  the  heathy  morafTes  of  the  north.  Its  ftalk 
is  of  the  reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down,  very 
much  refenibling  cotton.  It  is  excelfively  white,  and, 
confequently,  otten  introduced  by  the  bards,  in  their  u- 
milies  concerning  the  beauty  of  women. 

f  Ui-lochin,  the  guide  to  Lochlin ',   the  name  of  a  ftar. 

ing 
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ing  eyes,  in  filence,  met.  They  turned  away. 
They  ftruck  their  fhields.  Their  hands  were 
trembling  on  their  fwords.  They  rufhed  into  the 
ftrife  of  heroes,  for  long-haired  Strina-dona. 

CoRcuL-suRAN  fell  in  blood.  On  his  ifle, 
raged  the  ftrength  of  his  father.  He  turned  Col- 
gorm,  from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds. 
•^In  Crathmo-craulo's  rocky  field,  he  dwelt,  by  a 
foreign  ftream.  Nor  darkened  the  king  alone,  that 
beam  of  light  was  near,  the  daughter  of  echoing 
Tormath,  white-armed  Strina-dona  *. 


♦  The  continuation  of  this  epifode  is  juft  now  in  my 
hands  ;  but  the  language  is  fo  different  from,  and  the 
ideas  fo  unworthy  of,  OfTian,  that  I  have  rejected  it,  as 
an  interpolation  by  a  modern  bard. 


CATH» 
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CATH-LODA:     A   POEM. 

D  U  A  N     THIRD. 

ARGUMENT. 

OoSiAN,  after  fome  general  refledllons,  defcribes  the 
fituation  of  Fingal,  and  the  pofitlon  of  the  army  of 
Lochlin. — The  converfation  of  Starno  and  Swaran. — 
The  epifode  of  Corniar-trunar  and  Folnar-bragal. — 
Starno,  from  his  own  example,  recommends  to  Swaran, 
to  furprize  Fingal,  who  had  retired  alone  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hill.  Upon  Swaran's  refufal,  Starno  under- 
takes the  enterprize  himfelf,  is  overcome,  and  takea 
prifoner,  by  Fingal.-  He  is  difmilTed,  after  a  feveie  re- 
primand for  his  cruelty. 

WHENCE  is  the  fiream  of  years  ?  Whither 
do  they  roll  along  ?  Where  have  they  hid, 
in  mifl,  their  many-coloured  fides }  I  look  into  the 
times  of  old,  but  they  feem  dim  to  OiTian's  eyes^ 
like  refledcd  moon- beams,  on  a  diflant  lake.  Here 
rife  the  red  beams  of  war  !■ — There,  filent,  dvel!? 
ii  feeble  race  !  'I'hey  mark  no  years  with  their  deeds, 
as  flow  they  pafs  along. — ^Dvveilcr  between  the 
jliields  ;  thou  that  auakefl  the  failing  foul,  defcend 
from  thy  wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices 
three  !  Come  with  that  which  kindles  the  pafl: : 
rear  the  forms  of  old,  on  their  own  dark-brown 
years  ! 

*  Uthorno,  hill  of  florrns,  I  behold  my  race 

ivl  on 

*  The  bards,  who  were  always  ready  to  fupply  what 
they  thought  deficient  in  the  poems  of  Olllan,  have  in- 
ferted  a  great  many  incidents  between  the  fecond  and  third 
Jua/i  of  Cath-ioda.  Their  interpoiaiions  are  fo  eafily 
diftinguillied  from  the  genuine  renuins  of  Oflian,  that  it 
took  .me  very  little  time  to  mark  them  out,  and  tot*!ly  to 

rejed 
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on  thy  fide.  Fingal  k  bending,  in  night,  o\-er 
Duthmaruno's  tomb.  Near  him  are  the  fleps  of 
liis  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar. — By  Turthor's 
flream  the  hoft  of  Lochlin  is  deep  in  fhades.  The 
VvTathfui  king>  ftood  on  two  hills ;  they  looked  for- 
ward from  their  bofiy  fhields.  I'hey  looked  for- 
ward on  th.e  {lars  of  night,  red  wandering  in  the 
wcil.  Cruih-loda  bends  from  high,  hke  a  formlefs 
meteor  in  clouds.  He  fends  abroad  the  winds,  and 
marks  them,  with  his  figns.  Starno  forefaw,  that 
Morven's  king  was  never  to  yield  in  war. 

rejCtTt  them.  If  the  modern  Scorcli  and  Iiifh  bards  have 
fnewn  uny  judgijient,  it  is  in  afcribing  their  own  compo- 
iitions  to  names  of  antiquity,  for,  by  that  means,  they 
ihemfelves  have  efcaped  that  contempt,  wliich  the  au- 
thors of  fiich  futile  pel formances  murt,  neceflarily,  have 
met  with,  from  people  of  true  tafte.  —1  was  Jed  into  this 
cbfervation,  by  an  IrilTi  poem,  juIl  now  before  me.  It 
concerns  a  defcent  made  by  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  on 
Ireland,  and  is  the  work,  fays  the  traditional  preface  pre- 
fixed to  it,  of  OJftan  Mac-Fion.  It  hov/ever  appears, 
iioin  feveral  pious  ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  com- 
pofuion  of  fome  good  prieit,  in  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth 
century,  for  he  ipeaks,  with  great  devotion,  oi  pilgri- 
mage, and  more  particularly,  of  the  hlue-eyed  daughters 
cf  the  connjent.  Religious,  hov.evcr,  as  this  poet  v/as,  he 
Vv-as  not  ahogetbcr  decent,  in  the  fcenes  he  introduces  be- 
t'.een  Swaran  and  the  wite  oi  CongcuUion,  both  of  whom 
he  reprefents  as  giants.  It  happening  unfortunately,  that 
CcngcuUion  wa^  only  of  a  moderate  ftature,  his  v»?ife, 
without  hefitation,  preferred  Swaran,  as  a  more  adequate 
march  for  her  own  gigantic  fize.  From  this  fatal  prefe- 
rence proceeded  lb  much  irJfchicf  that  the  good  poet  al- 
together loft  fight  of  his  principal  aftion,  and  he  ends  the 
piece,  with  an  advice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their 
wives,  v.hich,  however  good  it  may  be,  I  fhall  leave  con- 
cealed in  the  obfcurity  of  the  original. 

He 
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He  twice  ilruck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  rufhecl 
before  his  Ton.  He  hummed  a  lurly  fong  ;  and 
heard  his  hair  in  wind.  l^u-rned  *  from  one 
another,  they  flood,  like  two  oaks,  which  dif- 
ferent winds  had  bent;  each  hangs  over  its  own 
loud  rill,  and  fhakes  its  boughs  in  the  courfe  of 
blafis. 

Annir,  faid  Starno  of  lakes,  was  a  fire  that 
confumed  of  old.  ,  He  poured  death  from  his  eyes, 
along  the  ftriving  fields.  His  joy  was  in  the  fall  of 
men.  Blood,  lo  him,  was  a  fummer  ilream,  that 
brings  joy  to  withered  vales,  from  its  own  moiTy 
rock. — He  came  fortn  to  the  lake  Luth-cormo,  to 
meet  the  tall  Ccrman-trunar,  he  from  Urlor  of 
fireams,  dweller  of  battle's  wing. 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormaf^ 
with  his  dark-bofomed  iliips  ;  he  faw  the  daugii- 
ter  of  Annir,  white-armed  Foinar-bra^al.  He 
faw  her  :  nor  carelefs  rolled  her  eye.,  on  the 
rider  of  flormy  waves.  She  fied  to  his  ihip  m 
drtfknefs,  like  a  moon-beam  thro'  a  nightly  vale. — 

"*  The  furly  attlcude  of  Starno  and  Sv.-aran  is  well 
adapted  to  their  fierce  and  uncomplying  difpofitions. 
Their  charafters,  at  fir fl  fight,  feem  licrle  ditfereat ;  bur, 
upon  examinarion,  we  find,  that  the  poet  has  dexteroufly 
diftinguifhed  between  theai.  Tney  were  both  dark, 
llubborn,  haughty  and  referved  ;  hut  Srarno  was  cunning, 
revengeful,  and  ciuel,  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  the  dilpo- 
fitlon  of  Swaran,  though  favag;^  was  lefs  bloodv,  and 
foiiiewhat  tinctured  with  generouty.  It  is  doing  injuftice 
to  OlFian,  to  fay,  that  he  has  not  a  great  variety  of 
charaders. 

M  2  Annir 
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Annir  purfued  along  the  deep  ;  he  called  the  winds 
t)f  heaven. — Nor  alone  was  the  king  ;  Starno  was 
by  his  fide.  Like  U-thorno's  young  eagle,  I  turned 
my  eyes  on  my  father. 

We  came  to  roaring  Urlor.  With  his  people 
came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought  ;  but  the 
foe  prevailed.  In  his  v/rath  flood  Annir  of  lakes. 
He  lopped  the  young  trees  with  his  fvvord.  His 
eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  marked  the  foul  of 
tlie  king,  and  I  retired  in  night. — From  the  field  I 
took  a  broken  helmet  :  a  Hiield  that  was  pierced 
with  fleel :  pointlefs  was  the  fpear  in  my  hand.  I 
went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  tall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his 
burning  oak ;  and,  near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  fat 
deep-bofomed  Foinar-bragal.  I  threw  my  broken 
iliield  before  her ;  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace, 
— Sefide  his  rolling  fea,  lies  Annir  of  many  lakes. 
Ihe  king  was  pierced  in  battle  ;  and  Starno  is  to 
rr.ife  his  tomb.  Me,  a  fon  of  Loda,  he  fends  to 
white-handed  Foinar-bragal,  to  bid  her  fend  a  lock 
{'rom  her  hair,  to  refl:  with  her  father,,  in  earth. — 
And  thou  king  of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the  battle 
ccaic,  till  Annir  receive  the  fhell,  from  fiery-eyed 
Cruth-loda. 

*  Bursting  into  tears,  fhe  rofe,  and  tore  a  lock 

from 

*  OlTian  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  fex.  Even  the 
daughter  of  the  cruel  Annir,  the  filler  of  the  revengeful 
and  bloody  Starno,  partakes  not  of  thofe  difagreeable  cha- 
racters fo  peculiar  to  her  family.  She  is  altogether  tender 
and  delicate.     Homer,  of  all  ancient  poets,  ufes  the  fex 

with 
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from  her  hair  ;  a  lock,  which  war.dcrcd,  in  the 
blad,  along  her  heaving  brcafu — Corman-trunar 
gave  the  fliell ;  and  bade  mc  to  rejoice  before  him. 
—  T  refled  in  the  {hade  of  night ;  r.nd  hid  my  face  in 
my  helmet  deep. — Sleep  defcended  on  the  foe.  I 
refe,  like  a  flalking  ghoft.  I  pierced  the  fide  of  Cor- 
man-trunar. Nor  did  Folnar-bragal  efcape.  She  rolled 
her  white  bofom  in  blood.  "Why  then,  daughter  of 
heroes,  didft  thou  wake  my  rage? — Morning  rofe. 
The  foe  were  fied,  like  the  departure  of  mill. 
Annir  ftruck  his  boiTy  fhield.  He  called  his  dark- 
haired  fon.  I  came,  flreaked  with  wandering 
blood  :  thrice  rofe  the  fhout  of  the  king,  like  the 
burfling  forth  of  a  fquall  of  wind,  from  a  cloud, 
by  night. — We  rejoiced,'  three  days  above  the  dead, 
and  called  the  hav/ks  of  heaven.  They  came,  from 
all  their  winds,  to  feaftcn  Annir's  foes. — Swaran  ! 
— Fiiigal  is  alone  *,  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy 
fpear  pierce  the  king  in  fecret ;  like  Annir,  my  foul 
fhall  rejoice. 

Son  of  Annir  of  Gormal,  Swaran  fliail  not  fiay 
in  fhades.  I  move  forth  in  light :  the  hawks  rufh 
from  all  their  winds.  They  are  wont  to  trace  my 
courfe  :  it  is  not  harmiefs  thro'  war. 

with  lead  ceremony.  Ills  cold  contempt  Is  even  worfe, 
than  the  downright  ahufe  of  the  moderns  ;  for  to  draw 
abufe  implies  the  pofTeflion  of  fome  merit. 

*  Fingal,  according  to  the  cuilom  of  the  Caledonicn 
kings,  had  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  himfelf  was  to 
refume  tlie  command  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starno-- 
might  have  fon.e  intelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  which 
occafions  his  reqoeil  to  Sv/aran,  to  fiab  him  ;  as  he  fore- 
f;w,  by  his  art  ot  (iivination,  that  he  could  not  overcome 
him  in  open  battJf. 

M  3-  Burning 
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Bur.NiNG  rofe  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  thrice 
railed  his  gleaming  fpear.  But,  Parting,  he  fpared 
his  Ton  ;  and  rullied  into  the  night. — By  Turthor's 
ilream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling  of  Conban- 
carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet  of  kings,  and 
called  the  maid  of  Lulan,  but  fhe  was  diflant  far, 
in  Loda's  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  Hrode,  to  wliere  Fin- 
gal  lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  fliield,  on 
his  own  fecret  hill. — Stern  hunter  of  fliaggy  boars, 
no  feeble  maid  is  laid  before  thee  ;  no  boy,  on  his 
ferny  bed,  by  Turthor's  murmuring  dream. 
Here  is  fpread  the  couch  of  the  mighty,  from 
which  they  rife  to  deeds  of  death.  Hunter  of  fliaggy 
boars  awaken  not  the  terrible. 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arofe 
in  arms.  *'  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?"  Silent 
he  threw  the  fpear.  They  mixed  their  gloomy 
ilrife.  The  fliield  of  Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain. 
He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  early  beam  arofe. — 
Then  Fingal  beheld  the  king  of  Gormal.  He 
rolled  a  while  his  filent  eyes.  He  thought  of 
other  days,  when  white-bofomed  Agandecca  moved 
like  the  mufic  of  fongs. — He  loofed  the  thong  from 
his  hands. — Son  of  Annir,  he  faid,  retire.  Retire 
to  Gormal  of  fhells  ;  a  beam  that  was  fet  returns. 
I  remember  thy  white-bofomed  daughter  ; — dread- 
ful king  away  ! — Go  to  thy  troubled  dwelling, 
tioudy  foe  of  the  lovely  I  Let  the  ftranger  fliuii 
thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall  ! 

A  T  AL£  of  the  times  of  old  | 

OINA- 
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ARGUMENT. 

After  an  addrefs  to  Malvlna,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar, 
Oilian  proceeds  to  relate  his  own  expedition  to  Fuarfed, 
an  illand  of  Scandinavia.— Mal-orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed, 
being  hard  preffed  in  war,  by  Ton-thormod,  chief  of 
Sar-dronlo,  (who  had  demanded,  in  vain,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mal-orchol  in  marriage)  Fingal  fent  Oflian  to  his 
aid. — OlHan,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  came  to  bat- 
tle with  Ton-thormod,  and  took  him  prifoner.— Mal- 
orchol  offers  his  daughter  Oina-morul  to  Offian  -,  but 
he,  difcovering  her  pafTion  for  1  on-thorraod,  gene- 
roufly  furrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and  brings  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  kings. 

AS  flies  the  uncondant  fun,  over  Larmon's 
graffy  hill ;  fo  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along  my 
foul,  by  night.  When  bards  are  removed  to  their 
place ;  when  harps  are  hung  in  Selma's  hall ;  then 
comes  a  voice  to  Oflian,  and  awakes  his  foul.  It 
is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone  :  they  roll  before 
me,  with  all  their  deeds.  I  feize  the  tales,  as  they 
pafs,  rxud  pour  them  forth  in  fong.  Nor  a  trou- 
bled flream  is  the  fong  of  the  king,  it  is  like  the 
'  rifing  of  mufic  from  Lutha  of  the  ftrings.— Lutha 
of  many  llrings,  not  filent  are  thy  ftreamy  rocks, 
when  the  white  hands  of  Malvina  move  upon  the 
harp.— Light  of  the  fhadowy  thoughts,  that  fly 
acrofs  my  foul,  daughter  of  Tofcar  of  helmets, 
wilt  thou  not  hear  the  fong  !  We  call  back,  maid 
of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have  rolled  away. 

It 
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It  was  In  the  days  of  the  king,  v/hi!e  yet  my 
locks  were  young,  that  I  marked  Con-cathHn  *, 
on  high,  from  ocean's  nightly  wave.  My  courfe 
was  towards  the  ifle  of  Fuarfed,  woody  dweller  of 
Teas.  Fiiigal  had  fent  me  to  the  aid  of  Mal-orchol, 
king  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  for  war  was  around  him,  and 
our  fathers  had  met,   at  the  feafl. 

In  Col-coiled,  I  bound,  my  fails,  and  fent  my 
fword  to  A'lal-orchol  of  fhells.  He  knew  the  fjg- 
nal  of  Albion,  and  his- joy  arofe.  He  cartie  from  his 
own  high  hall,  and  feized  my  hand  in  grief.  '^  Why 
comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?  Ton- 
thormod  of  many  fj^ears  is  the  chief  of  wavy  Sar- 
dronlo.  He  faw  and  loved  my  t?aughter,A\'hite-bo- 
fom.ed  Oina-morul.  He  fought ;  I  denied  the  mard  ; 
for  our  fathers  had  been  foes. — He  came  with  bat- 
tle, to  Fuarfed  ;  my  people  are  rolled  away. — . 
Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  fallen  king  ?" 

*  Con-cathlin,  mil3  henm  of  the  iva've.  What  ftar 
was  fo  called  of  old  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  Some  now 
diitinguilli  the  poie-ftar  by  that  name.  A  long, which  is 
ftill  in  repure,  among  the  fea-faring  part  of  the  High- 
landers, alludes  to  this  pallage  of  Oilian.  The  author 
connmends  the  knowledge  of  OHlan  in  fea  affairs,  a  merit, 
which,  perhaps,  few  of  us  moderns  will  allow  him,  or 
any  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  —One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  Caledonians  often  made  their  way  .hro'  the  dan- 
gerous and  tempeiluous  feas  of  Scandinr.ia;  which  is 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  poliHied  nations,  fubfift- 
ing  in  thole  times,  dared  to  venture. —In  eiPci.'uating  the 
degree  of  knowledge  of  arts  among  tae  antients,  we 
ought  not  to  bring  it  into  comparilbn  with  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  tiiiies.  Our  advantages  over  them 
proceed  more  from  accident,  than  any  merit  of  ours. 

I   CO  Ml 
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I  COME  not,  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy, 
on  the  flrite.  Fingal  remembers  Mal^orchol,  and 
his  hall  for  flrangers.  From  his  waves,  the  war- 
rior defcended,  on  thy  voody  ifle.  Thoa  wert  no 
cloud  before  him.  Thy  fead  was  fpread  with 
fongs.  For  this  my  fword  fhall  rife  ;  and  thy 
foes  perhaps  may  fail. — Our  friends  are  not  for- 
got in  their  danger,    tho'  diftanc  is  our  land. 

Son  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  tliy  words  are 
like  the  voice  of  Cruth  loda,  when  he  fpeaks, 
from  his  parting  cloud,  flrong  dweller  of  the 
{ky  !  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feaft ;  but  they 
all  have  forgot  Mal-orchol.  I  have  looked  to- 
wards all  the  winds ;  but  no  white  fails  were  feen* 
— But  fteel  *  rcfounds  in  my  hall  ;  and  not  the' 
joyful    (hells. — Come    to  my    dwelling,    race   of 

*  There  is  a  (ew^rQ  fatire  couched  in  this  exprefllon, 
againft  the  guefts  of  Mal-orchol.  Had  hia  ^eaft  been 
fti  11  fpread,  had  joy  continued  in  his  hall,  his  former  pa- 
rafites  would  not  have  failed  to  refort  to  him.  But  as  the 
time  of  feftivity  was  pad,  their  attendance  alfo  ceafed. 
The  fentiments  of  a  certain  old  bard  are  agreeable  to 
this  obfervation.  He,  poetically,  compares  a  great  man 
to  a  fire  kindled  in  a  defart  place.  *'  Thofe  that  pay 
court  to  him,  fays  he,  are  rolling  large  around  him,  like 
the  fmoke  about  the  fire.  This  fmoke  gives  the  fire 
a  great  appearance  at  a  diftance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty 
vapour  itfeir,  and  varying  its  form  at  every  breeze.  When 
the  trunk,  which  kd  the  fire,  is  confumed,  the  fmoke 
departs  on  all  the  winds.  So  the  flatterers  forfake  their 
chief,  when  his  power  declines."  I  have  chofen  to  give 
a  paraphrafe,  rather  than  a  tranflation,  of  this  palTage, 
as  the  original  is  verbofe  and  frothy,  notwithfl:andin^ 
the  fentimental  merit  of  the  author. — He  was  one  ot 
the  lefs  antient  bards,  and  thtir  compofitions  are  not 
nervous  enough  to  bear  a  literal  tranflation. 

heroes ; 
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heroes;  dark-fkirted  night  is  near.    Hear  the  voice 
of  fangs/  from  the   maid  of  Fuiirfed  wild. 

Wnwent.  On  the  hnrp  a'-ofe  the  white  hands 
of  Oina-morul.  She  vvaked  her  own  fad  tale, 
from  every  trembling  firing.  I  flood  in  filence  ;  for 
briglu  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter  of  many 
ifles.  Her  eyes  were  like  two  ftars,  looking  toi"- 
ward  thro'  a  rufhing  Ihower.  The  mariner  marks 
them  on  high,  and  bleffes  the  lovely  beams. — 
With  morning  w:e  riiflied  to  battle,  to  Tormul's 
rcfourding  flream  :  the  foe  moved  to  the  found  of 
Ton-thcrmod's  boiTy  fliield.  From  wing  to  wing 
the  flrife  was  mixed.  I  met  the  chief  of  Sar- 
dronlo.  Wide  flew  his  broken  fleel.  I  feized  the 
king  in  fight.  I  gave  his  hand,  bound  fafc  with 
thongs,  to  Mal-orcho},  the  giver  of  fbells.  Joy 
role  at  the  feaft  of  Fuiirfed,  for  the  foe  had.  failed. 
— Tonthormod  turned  his  face  a,way,  from  Oina- 
morul  of  ifles. 

Son  of  Fingal,  began  Mal-orchcl,  not  forgot 
flialt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  light  fiiall  dwell  in 
thy  fnip,  Oina-morul  of  How-rolling  eyes.  She 
fhall  kindle  gladnefs,  along  thy  mighty  foul.  Nor 
unheeded  fliall  the  maid  move  in  Selma,  thro* 
the  dwelhng   of  kings. 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  TViine  eyes  were 
half-clcfed  in  fleep.  Soft  mufic  came  to  mine 
ear  :  it  was  like  the  rifing  breeze,  that  whirls,  at 
firft,  the  thiflle's  beard  ;  then  flies,  dark-fhadowy, 
-over  the  grafs.  It  was  the  made  of  Fuarfed  wild : 
fhe  raifed  the  nightly  fong  ^  for  fhe  knew  that  my 
foul   was  a  ftream,  that  flowed  ai  plcafant  founds. 

Who 
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Who  looks,  flie  fald,  From  hio  rock,  en  ocean's 
clcfing  mid  ?  His  long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing, 
arc  wandering  on  the  bkifl.  Stately  are  his  ileps 
in  grief.  The  tears  are  in  his  eyes.  Kis  manly 
brcall  U  heaving  over  his^  burning  foul. — Pxetire,  I 
am  dilTant  far ;  a  wnnderer  hi  lands  unknown. 
TIio'  the  race  of  kings  are  around  rpe,  yet  my 
foul  is  dark. — Why  have  our  fathers  beeii  foes, 
Tonthormod,  love  ofmaido ! 

Soft  voice  of  the  dreamy  lile,  why  dofl  thou 
mourn  by  night  ?  The  race  of  daring  Trenmor 
arc  not  the  dark  in  foul.  Thou  dial  t  not  wander, 
by  ftreams  unknown,  blue-eyed  OIna-morul. — • 
Within  his  bofom  is  a  voice;  it  comes  not  to 
other  ears:  it  bids  GlUan  hear  the  haplefs,  in 
their  hour  of  woe. — Retire,  foft  finger  by  night ; 
Ton-thormcd  fliall   not  mourn  on  his  rock. 

With  morning  I  loofed  the  king.  I  gave  the 
long-haired  maid.     Mal-orchol  heard  my  words, 

in  the  midll   of  his'  echoing  halls. "  King  of 

Fuarfed  wild,  why  fliould  Ton-thormod  mourn  ? 
He  is  of  the  race  of  heroes,  and'  a  flame  in  var. 
Your  fathers  havp  been  foes,  but  now  their  dim 
ghcit;  rejoice  in  death.  They  ftreich  their  arms 
of  mift  to  the  fiime  faeil  in  Lcda.  ■  -Forget  their 
rao^e,  vc  warriors,  it  v/as  the  cloud  of  other 
yearo." 

Sucn  were  the  deeds' of  OiTian,  while  yet  his 
locks  were  young :  tho*  lov^blinefs,  with  a  robe  of 
beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many  ides. — We 
call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have 
rolled  away! 

COLNA- 
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COLNA-DONA:  a  POEM. 
ARGUMENT. 

FiNGAL  diTpatches  OfTian  and  Tofcar  to  ralfe  a  ftone, 
on  the  banks  of  the  flream  of  Crona,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  vi6lory,  which  he  had  obtained  in 
that  place.  When  they  were  employed  in  that  work, 
Car-ul,  a  neighbouring  chief,  invited  them  to  a  fealt. 
— They  went  :  and  Tofcar  fell  defperately  in  love  with 
Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Colna-dona  be- 
came no  lefs  enamoured  of  Tofcar.  An  incident,  at 
a  hunting  party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  iffiie. 

*/^^OL-AMON  of  troubled  fl reams,  dark  wan- 
^'— ^  derer  of  diftant  vales,  I  behold  thy  courfe, 
between  trees,  near  Car-ul's  echoing  halls.  There 
dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 
Her  eyes  were  rolling  ftars;  her  arms  were  whit^ 
as  the  foam  of  flreams.  Her  breail  rofe  flowly 
to  figlit,  lil'-e  ocean's  heaving  wave.  Her  foul 
was  a  flream  of  light. — Who,  among  the  maids, 
was  like  the  love  of  heroes.^ 

*  Colna-dona  fignihes  the  love  of  heroes.  Col-amon, 
nnrroxv  ri'ver.  Car-ul,  dark-eyed.  Col-amon,  the  refi- 
dence  of  Car-ul,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's 
wall,  towards  the  foulh.  Car-ul  feems  to  have  been  of 
the  race  of  thofe  Britons,  who  are  diflinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  Maiats,  by  the  writers  of  Rome.  Maiarcs  is 
derived  from  two  Galic  weds,  Moi,  a  plain,  and 
AiTiCH,  inhabitants;  fo  that  the  fignification  of  Maia- 
tse  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  ;  a  name  given 
to  the  Britons,  who  were  fettled  in  the  Lowlands,  in  con- 
tradifdnftion  to  the  Caledonians,  (i.  e.  C.\el-dok.  the 
Gauls  of  the  kills)  who  were  pofTelfed  of  the  more  moun- 
tainous divifion  of  North-Britain, 

Beneath 
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Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to 
Crona  *  of  the  ftreams,  Tofcar  of  grafly  Lutha, 
and  OlTian,  young  in  fields.  Three  bards  attended 
with  fongs.  Three  bofly  fhields  were  born  before 
us :  for  we  were  to  rear  the  ftone,  in  memory  of 
the  paft.  By  Crona's  mofTy  courfe,  Fingal  had  feat- 
tcred  his  foes :  he  had  rolled  away  the  ftrangers, 
Hke  a  troubled  fea.  We  came  to  the  place  of  re- 
nown :  from  the  mountains  defcended  night.  I 
tore  an  oak  from  its  hill,  and  railed  a  flame  011 
high.  I  bade  my  fathers  to  look  down,  from 
the  clouds  of  their  hall ;  for,  at  the  fame  of  their 
race,  they  brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  TOOK  a  flone  from  the  flream,  amidft  the 
fong  of  bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung 
curdled  in  its  ooze.  Beneath,  I  placed,  at  inter- 
vals, three  bofles  from  the  fliields  of  foes,  as  rofe 
or  fell  the  found  of  UUin's  nightly  fong.  Tofcar 
laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  founding  fleel. 
We  raifed  the  mould  around  the  flone,  and  bade 
it  fpeak  to  other  years. ^- 

*  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  name  of  a  rmall  ftream, 
which  difcharged  Itfelf  in  the  liver  Carron.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Onian,  and  the  fcenes  of  many  of  hij  poems 
are  on  its  banks. — The  enemies,  whom  Fingal  defeated 
here,  are  not  mentioned.  They  were,  probably,  the  pro- 
vincial Britons.  That  traQ  of  country  between  the  Firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been,  thro'  all  antiquity, 
famous  for  battles  and  rencounters,  between  the  dilTerent 
nations,  who  were  poflefied  of  North  and  South 
Britain.  Stirling,  a  town  fituated  there,  derives 
its  name  from  that  very  circumftance.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Galic  name,  Strila,  i.  e.  the  hilly  or  rock't 
of  contention. 

N  Oozy 
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Oozy  daughter  of  ftreams,  that  now  art  rear- 
ed on  high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  ftone,  after 
Selma's  race  have  failed ! — Prone,  from  the  ftor- 
niy  night,  the  traveller  fliall  lay  him,  by  thy 
fide  :  thy  whillling  mofo  fhall  found  in  his  dreams ; 
the  years  that  were  part  fhall  return. — Battles 
rife  before  him,  blue-lhielded  kings  defcend  to 
■war  :  the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven,  on 
the  troubled  field. — He  (hall  buril,  with  morning, 
from  dreams,  and  fee  the  tombs  of  warriors 
round.  He  fhall  afk  about  the  ftone,  and  the 
nged  fhall  reply,  "  This  gray  (lone  was  raifcd  by 
Ofiian,  a  chief  of  other  years  P ' 

*  From  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul, 
tlie  friend  of  ftrangcrs.  He  bade  us  to  the  feaft 
of  kings,  to  the  dwelling  of  bright  Colna-dona. 
We   went   to    the  hall    of   harps.     There  Car-ul 

*  The  manners  of  the  Brlrons  and  Caledonians  were 
fo  iiiriiar,  in  the  dajs  of  Oifian,  that  there  can  be  no. 
doubt,  that  they  were  orlginallv  the  fame  people,  and  de- 
fcended  from  thofe  Gauls  who  firft  porfefTed  themfelves 
of  South-Brirain,  and  gradually  migrated  to  the  north. 
This  hyporhefis  is  more  rational  than  the  idle  I'ables  of 
ill-in'br'med  fenachies,  who  bring  the  Caledonians  fronv 
di:iant  countries.  The  bare  opinion  of  Tacitus,  (which, 
by-the-bye,  was  only  founded  on  a  finiilarity  of  the 
peifonal  figure  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Germans  of 
his  own  time)  tho'  it  has  ftaggered  fome  learned  men, 
is  not  fufficient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  antient  in- 
habitants of  North-B.icain  Vv-ere  a  German  colony.  A  dif- 
cuflion  of  a  point  like  this  might  be  curious,  but  could 
never  be  fatisi'aCtory.  Periods  fo  dillant  are  fo  Involved 
inobfcurity,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  now  advanced 
concerning  them.  The  light  v/Iiich  the  Roman  writers 
hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to  guide  us  to  the  truth,  thro', 
the  dajkiiefs  which  has  furr.Qunded  it, 

brightened. 
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brightened  between  his  aged  locks,  when  he  be- 
held the  fons  of  his  friends,  like  two  young  trees 
before  him. 

Sons  of  the  mighty,  he  fa  id,  ye  bring  back  the 
days  of  old,  when  firft  I  defcended  from  waves, 
on  Selma's  ftreamy  vale.  I  purfued  Duth-mocar_ 
glos,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers  had 
been  foes,  we  met  by  Clutha's  winding  waterSi 
He  fled,  along  the  ka,  and  my  fails  were  fpread 
behind  him. — -Night  deceived  me,  on  the  deep.  I 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings,  to  Selma  of  high- 
bofomed  maids. —  Fingal  came  forth  with  his 
bards,  and  Conloch,  arm  of  death.  I  feafted 
three  days  in  the  hall,  and  h\v  the  blue-eyes  of 
Erin,  Ros-crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of 
Cormac's  race. — Nor  forgot  did  my  fteps  depart : 
the  kings  gave  their  fhields  to  Car-ul  :  they  hang, 

on  high,  in  Col-amon,  in   memory  of  the  paft. • 

Sons  of  the  daring  king5,  ye  bring  back  the  days 
of  old. 

Car-ul  placed  the  oak  of  feafl:?.  He  took 
two  bolTes  from  our  fliields.  He  laid  them  in 
earth,  beneath  a  ftone,  to  fpeak  to  the  hero's  race.. 
''  When  battle,  faid  the  king,  fhall  roar,  and  our 
fens  are  to  meet  in  wrath.  My  race  fhall  look,, 
perhaps,  on  this  ftonc,  when  they  prepare  the 
fpear. — Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace,  ihey 
v/ill   fay,  and   lay  afide  the  fliicld  ?" 

Night  came  dov/n.  In  her  long  locks  moved' 
the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harp  a- 
rofe  the  voice  of  whi;c  armed  Co'na-dona. — Tof- 
CvU  darkened  in.  his  place,    before:  the  love  of  he- 
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roes.  She  came  on  his  troubled  foul,  Hke  a  beam 
to  the  dark-heaving  ocean  :  when  it  burfts  from  a 
cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  fide  of  a  wave  *. 


With  morning  we  awaked  the  w^oods ;  and 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They  fell 
by  their  wonted  ft  reams.  Vie  returned  thro' 
Crona's  vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth  came  for- 
ward, with  a  fhield  and  pointlcfs  fpear.  "  Whence, 
faid  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  is  the  flying  beam  ?  Dwells 
there  peace  at  Col-amon,  round  bright  Colna-dona 
of  harps  r" 

By  Col-amon  of  ftreams,  faid  the  youth,  bright 
Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt;  but  her  courfc  is 
now  in  defarts,  with  the  ion  of  the  king  ;  he  that 
feized  her  foul  as  it  wandered  thro'   the  hall. 

Stranger  of  tales,  faid  Tofcar,  haft  thou 
marked  the  warrior's  courfe?  Ke  mud  fall;, — 
give  thou  that  bcffy  fhield  ! — In  wrath  he  took 
the  fliicld.  Fair  behind  it  rofe  the  breafts  of  a 
maid,  white  as  ihe  bcfom  of  a  fwan,  trembling  on 
fwift -rolling  wave-.  It  was  Colna-dona  of  harps, 
the  daughter  cf  the  king. — Her  blue  eyes  had'  . 
rolled  on    Tofcar,  and  her  love  arofe. 

*  Here  ?.ri  epifode  is  intirely  loH;;  or,  at  Icafl:,  is 
handed  down  fo  imperfectly,  that  it  does  not  defer  ve  a 
place  in  the  poem. 
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AM  O  N  G  the  monuments  remaiiiing  of  i\\c 
anticnt  ftaie  of  naiionh,  lev/  are  luoio 
valuable  than  rheir  poems  or  fonas.  HiUor) , 
when  It  ireais  or  remote  anil  dark,  ages,  is  ieidoni 
very  inilru(5live.  1  he  begmnmgs  of  loci^i^,  in 
every  counir>,  are  involved  miabulous  conlufion  ; 
and  ihongh  they  wtre  not,  they  would  lurntili  ie.''  ■ 
events  worth  recording,  but,  m  every  period  of 
lociety,  human  manners  are  a  curious  ij'ectacie  ; 
and  the  moft  natural  pictures  of  antient  manneis 
are  exh  bited  in  the  antient  poems  of  naiion.-. 
Thefe  present  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  hiftory  of  luch  traniaciions  as  a  rude  age 
can  afi'ord.  The  hiffory  ot  human  miagination  and 
palTion.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  the  no- 
tions and  feelings  of  our  tellow-creatures  in  the 
moft  artlefs  ages  ;  difcovering  what  obje6"s  they 
admired,  and  what  pleafures  thev  purfued,  before 
thofe  refinements  of  fociety  hpd  taken  place,  whicii 
enlarge  indeed,  and  diversify  the  trani'a6ticnc:,  but 
di^guiie  the  manners  of  mankind. 

Befides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have 

With  pliilcrcpliical  obfervers  oi  jiuman  nature-  they 

A  Z  have 
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l:ave  another  with  perfons  of  taft-e.  They  promifc 
iome  of  the  higheH:  beauties  of  poetical  writing. 
Irregular  and  unpoUfhed  we  may  expect  the  pro- 
cludions  of  uncultivated  ages  to  be  ;  but  abound- 
liigs  at  the  fame  time,  with  that  enthufiafm,  that 
vehemence  and  fire,  which  are  the  foul  of  poetry. 
For  many  circumftances  of  thofe  times  which  we 
t^ll  barbarous,  are  favourable  to  the  poetical  fpirit. 
rhat  ftate,  in  which  human  nature  Ihoots  wild  and 
Hi^Cf  though  unfit  for  oth.'sr  improvements,  cer- 
tainly encourages  the  high  exertions  of  fancy  and 
pafTicn. 

In  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  fcattered 
and  difperfed,  in  the  midfl  of  folitary  rural  fcenes, 
where  the  beauties  of  nature  are  their  chief  enter- 
tainment. They  meet  with  miany  objects,  to  them 
nev/  and  flrange;  their  wonder  and  furprize  are  fre- 
quently excited  ;  and  by  the  fudden  changes  of  for- 
tune occurring  in  their  unfettled  flate  of  life,  their 
pafTions  are  raifed  to  the  utmoft.  Their  paflions 
have  nothing  to  reflrain  them  :  their  imagination 
has  nothing  to  check  it.  They  difplay  themfclves 
to  one  another  without  difguife  :  and  converfe  and 
lict  in  the  uncovered  fimplicity  of  nature.  As 
their  feelings  are  ftrong,  fo  their  language,  of  it- 
felf,  afTumes  a  poetical  turn.  Prone  to  exaggerate, 
they  defcribe  every  thing  in  the  ftrongefl  colours ; 
which  of  courfe  renders  their  fpeech  pidurefque 
and  figurative.  Figurative  language  owes  its  rife 
chiefly  to  two  caufes ;  to  the  want  of  proper  names 
for  objects,  and  to  the  influence  of  imagination 
and  pafTion  over  the  form  of  cxpreiTion.  Both 
thefe  caufes  concur  in  the  infancy  of  fociety. 
Figures  are  commonly  confidered  as  artificial  modes 
of  fpeech,  devifed  by  orators  and  poets,  after  the 
world  had  advanced  to  a  refined  flate.  The  con- 
trary of  this  is  the  truths     Men  never  have  ufed  fo 
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many  figures  of  ft)  fe,  as  in  thofe  Cucie  r.g;es,  \\  hen, 
befidcs  the  power  ot"  a  warm  irrtaginaticn  to  fv.g- 
geft  lively  images,  the  v/ant  of  proper  and  preci'c 
terms  for  the  ideas  they  would  expreis,  obliged 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  circumlocution,  meta- 
phor, cornparifon,  and  all  thofe  fubftituted  ferns 
of  expreflion,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to  language. 

An  American  chief,  at  this  day,  harangues 
aC  the  head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  me- 
taphorical ftylc,  than  a  modern  European  wculJ 
adventure  to  u'e  in  an  Epic  poem. 

In  theprogrefsof  fociety,  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  mien  undergo  a  change  m.cre  lavcurabk  to 
accuracy  than  to  fprightlinels  and  fublimity.  As 
the  world  advances,  the  underftanding  gains  ground 
upon  the  imagination ;  the  underflarding  is  m.cre 
exercifed  ;  the  imagination,  lefs.  Fev/er  obje6ts 
occur  that  are  new  or  furprizing.  Men  apply 
themfelves  to  trace  the  caufcs  of  things ;  they  cor- 
real and  refine  one  another  ;  they  fab  due  cr  dif- 
guife  their  paflions ;  they  form  their  extericr  m.an- 
ners  upon  one  uniform  Ilandard  of  politenefs  arai 
civility.  Human  nature  is  pruned  according  to 
method  and  rule.  Language  advances  from 
fterility  to  copioufnefs,  and  at  the  fr.m.e  time, 
from  fervour  and  enthufiafm,  to  ccrrednefs  and 
precifion.  Style  becomes  mere  chafte  ;  but  ie^s 
animated.  The  progrefs  of  the  world  in  this  rc- 
fpe6t  refembles  the  progrefs  of  age  in  man.  1  he 
powers  of  imagination  are  m.ofl  vigorous  and  pre- 
dominant in  youth ;  thofe  of  the  underftandirg 
ripen  more  flowly,  and  often  attain  not  th'sir  ma- 
turity, till  the  imagination  begirds  to  flag.  Kence. 
poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagination,  is  fre- 
quently moft  glowing  and  fnim.ated  in  the  fird 
ages  of  fociety.  As  the  ideas  of  our  youth  sre 
remembered  with  a  peculir-r  plcafure  en  account 
A  3  of 
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cf  their  livetinefs  and  vivacity :  fo  the  moft  ancient 
poems  have  often  proved  the  greateil  favourites  of 
rations. 

Poetry  ha^  been  falJ  to  be  moce  ancient  than 
profe :  and  however  paradoxical  fuch  an  aflertion 
may  feem,  yet,  in  a  quahfied  fenfe,  it  is  true. 
Men  certainly  never  converfed  with  one  another 
in  regular  numbers ;  but  even  their  ordinary  lan- 
guage would,  in  ancient  times,  for  the  reafons  be- 
lore  afiigncd,  approach  to  a  poetical'  ftyle ;  and 
the  finl  compofitions  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  be- 
yond doubt,  were  in  a  literal  fenfe,  poems ;  that 
i>,  compofitions  in  which  imagination  had  the 
chief  hand,  formed  into  fome  kind  of  numbers, 
iind  pronounced  with  a  mufical  modulation  or 
tone.  Mufick  cr  fongs  has  been  found  ccasval 
with  fociety  among  the  mofl  barbarous  nations.. 
The  only  fubjefts  which  could  prompt  men,  in 
their  firfl  rude  ftate  to  utter  their  thoughts  in 
compofitions  of  any  length,  were  fuch  as  naturally 
r.fTumed  the  tone  of  poetry  ;  praifes  of  their  gods,, 
cr  of  their  anceflors ;  commemorations  of  their 
own  warlike  exploits ;  cr  lamentations  over  their 
misfortunes.  And  before  vv^riting  was  invented,  no 
ether  compcfiticns,  except  fongs  or  poems,  could 
take  fuch  held  of  the  imagination  and  memory, 
as  to  be  preferved  by  oral  tradition,  and  handed 
down  from  one  race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  poems  am.ong  the 
antiquities  of  all  nations.  It  is  probable  too, 
that  an  extenfive  fearch  would  difcover  a  certain 
degree  of  refemblance  among  all  the  mofl:  ancient 
poetical  produftion^,  fromi  whatever  country  they 
have  proceeded.  In  a  fimilar  ftate  of  manners, 
fimilar  objects  and  paffrons  operating  upon  the 
imnginations  of  men,  will  (lamp  their  productions 
v/irh  the  fame  e;cEeral  charafter      Some  diverfity 

will. 
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'^Vi],  no  doubi,  be  occafioned  by  climate  anti 
genius.  But  mankind  never  bear  kich  refembling 
teatures,  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  fociety. 
Its  fubfequent  revolutions  give  rife  to  the  prin- 
cipal difl:in6lions  among  nations  ;  and  divert,  into 
channels  widely  feparated,  that  current  of  human 
genius  and  manners,  which  defcends  criginally 
trom  one  fpring.  What  we  have  been  long 
accuftomed  to  call  the  oriental  vein  or  poetry,  be- 
caufefomeof  the  earliefl  poetical  produ6licns  have 
come  to  us  from  the  Eafl:,  is  probably  no  mere 
oriental  than  occidental  ;  it  is  charafteridical  of 
an  age  rather  than  a  country ;  and  belongs,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period. 
Of  this  the  works  of  Oflian  feem  to  furnifh  a  re- 
markable proof. 

Our  prefent  fubje£l  leads  us  to  inveftigate  the 
ancient  poetical  remains,  not  fo  much  of  the  eafl-, 
cr  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  northern 
nations ;  in  order  to  difcover  whether  the  Gothic 
poetry  has  any  refemblance  to  the  Celtic  or  Galic, 
which  we  were  about  to  confider.  Though  the 
Goths,  under  which  name  we  ufually  comprehend 
all  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  were  a  people  alto- 
gether fierce  and  martial,  and  noted,  to  a  proverb, 
for  their  ignorance  of  the  liberal  arts,  yet  they 
too,  from  the  earliefl:  times,  had  their  poets  and 
their  fcngs.  Their  poets  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  o\  Scalders,  and  their fongs  v/ere  t.trmtdVyfes.'^ 
A  4  Saxo 

*  Glaus  Wormliis,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Trcatife  dc 
Litcratura  Runica,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  the 
Gothic  poetry,  common'y  called  Runic,  from  Ruves^ 
which  fignifies  the  Gothic  letters.  He  informs  us  that 
there  were  no  fewer  than  i  36  different  kinds  of  meafure 
cr  verfe  ufed  in  their  Fyfes ;  and  thn'  we  are  accuftomed 
to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic  invention,  he  fays  exprcfly,  that 

am  on  2 
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Saxo  Grammaticus,   a  Danifh  Hlftorlan,    of  con- 
fiderable  note,    who   flourifhed  in    the  thirteenth 

cen- 
among  all  thcfe  mcafures,  rhyme,  or  corrcfpondencc  of 
fiaal  fyllables,  was  never  employed.  He  analyfes  the 
Itrufture  of  one  of  thefe  kind«  of  verfe,  that  in  which  the 
poem  of  Lodbrog,  afterwards  quoted,  is  written  ;  which 
exhibits  a  very  fingular  fpecies  of  harmony,  if  it  can  be 
allowed  that  name,  depending  neither  upon  rhyme  nor 
npon  metrical  feet,  or  quantity  of  fyllables,  but  chiefly 
npon  the  number  of  the  fyllable,  and  the  difpofition  of 
the  letters.  In  every  ftsnza  wa»  an  equal  number  of  lines : 
in  every  line  fix  fyllables.  In  each  dittich,  it  was  requifitc 
that  three  words  fhould  begin  with  the  fame  letter  ;  two 
of  the  correfponding  words  placed  in  the  firft  line  pf  the 
diftich,  the  third  in  the  fccoad  line.  In  each  line  were 
alfo  required  two  fyllables,  but  i.ever  the  final  onea, 
formed  either  of  the  fame  confonants,  or  fame  vowels. 
As  an  example  of  this  mesfure,  Olaus  gives  us  thefe  two 
Latin  lines  condruAed  cxaftly  according  to  the  above 
rules  of  Runic  verfc. 

Chriftus  caput  noftrum 

Coronet  le  bonis. 
The  initial  letters  of  Chriftus,  Caput  and  Coronet, 
make  the  three  correfpondiig  letters  of  the  diftich.  In 
thefirft  line, the  firft  fyllables  of  Chriftus  and  of  noftrum; 
in  the  fecond  line,  the  on  in  coronet  and  in  bonis  make 
the  requifite  correfpondence  of  fyllables.  Frequent  in- 
verfions  and  tranfpofitions  were  permitted  in  this  poetry; 
which  would  naturally  follow  from  fuch  laborious  at- 
tention to  the  collocation  of  words. 

The  curious  on  this  fubjed  m.ay  confalt  likcwife  Dr. 
Hicks'sThefaurusLinguarum  Septentrionalium;  particu- 
larly the  23d  chapter  of  his  Grammatica  Anglo  Saxonica 
et  Msefo  Gothica ;  where  they  will  find  a  full  account  of 
the  ftrufture  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verfe,  which  nearly  re- 
lembled  the  Gothic.  I'hey  will  find  alfo  fome  fpecimens 
both  of  Gothic  and  Saxon  poetry.  An  extrad,  vdiich 
Dr.  Hicks  has  giver>  from  the  work  of  one  of  the  Daniih 
Pcaldcrs,  entitled,  Hervarer  Saga,  containing  an  evoca- 
tion from  the  dead,  may  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of 
Mifceilany  Pc^ms,  publjfhed  by  Mr.  Drydcn, 
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century,  informs  us  that  very  mary  of  thcfc 
fongs,  containing  the  ancient  traditionary  florics 
oH  the  country,  were  found  engraven  iipcn  rocks 
in  the  old  Runic  character ;  fcveral  of  v  hich  1  e 
has  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  inferted  into  his 
Hiftory.  But  his  verfions  are  plainly  fo  para- 
phraftical,  and  forced  into  fuch  an  iinitaticn  cf  the 
rtyle  and  the  ineafiircs  of  the  P.oman  pcets,  that  cr  c 
can  form  no  judgment  from  them  cf  the  native  fpi- 
rit  of  the  criginah  A  mere  curious  mcnumc  nt  of 
the  true  Gothic  poelry  is  preferved  hy  Chus  Wcr- 
mius  in  his  bock  de  Literatura  Runica.  It  is  sii 
Epicedium,  cr  funeral  fcng,  compcfed  by  Regn;. r 
Lcdbrog  ;  and  tranflated  by  Chius,  word  for  wcrc^, 
from  the  originoL  This  Lodbrcg  was  a  king  of 
Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  famcrs 
for  his  wars  and  vifiorics ;  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
eminent  Sculder  cr  poet.  It  was  his  m-isfcrtune  to 
fall  at  Isil  into  the  hands  of  one  cf  hiis  cneiTiics,  by 
whomi  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  ccndemne'j 
to  be  deftroyed  by  ferpents.  In  this  fituation  he 
folaced  himfelf  with  rehearfing  all  the  exploits  oi 
his  life.  The  poem  is  divided  into  twenty-nine 
flanzas,  of  ten  lines  each ;  and  every  ftanza  be- 
gins with  thefe  wcrds,  Pugnavimus  Fnfibus,  We 
have  fought  v/ith  our  fwords.  Oiaus's  veriion  ij 
in  many  places  fo  obfcure  as  to  be  hardly 
intelligible.  I  have  fubjoined  the  whole  below, 
exactly  as  he  has  publiihed  it ;  and  fliall  tranflate  as 
much  as  may  give  the  Englifh  reader  an  idea  of 
the  fpirit  and  ftrain  of  this  kind  of  poetry.* 

"  We  have  fouglit    with  our  (words.— I  was 

f*  young,    when,  towards  the  eafl,  in  the  bay  ot 

A  5  f'  Oreon, 

*   I. 

Fugnsvimus  Ennbus 

Hr-ud  poll  icrgum  ^empiif  0:rr) 
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Oreon,  we  made  torrents  cf  blood  fiow,  to 
gorge  the  r:ivenour>  beaft  of  prey,  and  the 
yellow-footed  bird.  There  refounded  the  hard 
f!;eel  upon  the  lofty  hehnets  of  men.  The  whole 
ocean  was  one   v/ourd.      The  crow   waded  in 

"  the 

Cum  In  Gotlandla  acceHimus 

An  ferpentis  immenfi  necem 

Tunc  impetra^imus  Thoram 

Tx  hoc  vocarunt  me  virum 

Quod  ferpentem  transfodi 

Hirfutam  braccam  oh  illam  cedem 

Cu'pide  iftum  intuli  in  colubrum 

Terro  lucidorum  ftipendiorum. 
2. 

Multum  juvenis  ful  quando  acqulfivlmui* 

Orientem  verfus  in  Oreonico  freto 

Yulnerum  amnes  avidac  ferae 

}  t  flavipedl  avi 

Accepimus   ibidem    fonuerunt 

Ad  fublimes  galeas 

X)ura  ferra  magnam  efcam 

Omnis  erat  oceanus  vulnus 

Vadavit  corvus  in  fanguine  Cseforum.. 

3- 
Alte  tulimus  tunc  lanceas 
Quando  viginti  annos  numeravimus- 
Kt  celebrem  laudem  comparavimus  paflim 
Vicimus  o6to  barones 
Jn  oriente  ante  Dimini  portum 
AquJlae  impetravimus  tunc  fufficientem 
ilofpitii  fumptum  in  ilia  firage 
Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum 
Oceano  perdidit  exercitus  aetatem. 

4- 
Pugnae  hS:a.  copia 
Cum  Helfingianos  poftulavimus 

Aci 
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'^  the  blood  of  the  flain.  When  we  had  num- 
"  bered  twenty  years,  we  Hfted  our  fpears  on 
'f  high,  and  every  where  fpread  our  renown. 
''  Eight  batons  we  overcame  in  the  eaU:  be- 
**  fore  the  port  of  Diminium ;  and  plentifully 
"  we    feafled  the   eagle  in  that  flaughter.     The 

<<  warm. 

Ad  aulam  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  ofllum  Viftulas 

Mucro  potuit  turn  mordere 

Omnis  erat  vulnus  unda 

Terra  rubefa<Sa  Calido 

Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 

Gladius  findebat  Clypeos. 

.   .  .5-  ' 

Memini  neminem  tunc  fugiiTe 

Priufquam  in  navibus 
Heraudus  in  bello  caderet 
Non  findit  navibus 
Alius  baro  praeftantior 
Mare  ad  portum 
In  navibus  longis  pofl:  ilium 
Sic  attuiit  princeps  pafTim 
Alacre  in  bellum  cor. 

6. 
Exercitus  abjecit  clypeos 
Cum  hafta  volavit 
A.rdua  ad  virorum  pedora 
Momordit  Scarforum  cautes 
Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  erat  Clypeus 
Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fluxit  ex  virorum  capitibus 
Calidus  in  loricas  fudor. 

Habere  potuerunt  turn  ccrri 
Ante  Indirorum  infulas 
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*  \vi;rm  ftresm  of  v/oimos  ran  into  the  ocean, 
'  The  army  fell  before  us.  When  we  fleered  our 
'  fhips  into  the  mouth  of  the  Viilula,  we  fent  the 

*  Flelfmgians  to  the  Hall  of  Odin.  Then  did 
'  the  fword  bite.  The  waters  were  ail  one  wound. 

*  The  earth  was  dyed  red  with  the  warm  ftreanT. 

**   Th^ 
SufBcientem  prsedam  dilaniandam 
Acquifivimus  feris  carnivoris 
Plenum  prandium  unico  aclu 
Difficile  erat  unius  facere  mentionem 
Gricnte  fole 
Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulerent  arcus  ex  fc  ferra. 

8. 
Altum  mugierunt   cnfcs 
Antequam  in  Laneo  campo- 
Eiflinus  rex  cecidit 
Proceffimus  auro  ditatl 
Ad  terram  proftratorum  dimicandunri 
Gladius  fecuit  Clypeorum 
Picturas  in  galearum  conventu 
Cervicum  m.uftum  ex  vulneribus 
Diffufum  per  cerebrum  fiffum. 

9- 
Tenuimus  Clypeos  in  fanguine 

Cum  haftam  unximus 

Ante  Boring  hoTmum 

Telorum  ntibes  difrumpunt  clypeunQ 

Extrufit  arcus  ex  fe  metallum 

Volnir  cecidit  in  confli£iu 

Non  erat  illo  rex  major 

Caefi  difperfi  late  per  littora 

Ferae  ampleftebantur  efcan>. 

10. 

Pugna  manifefte  crefcebat 
Anteqyam  Freyr  rex  caderet 

Ie 
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♦«  The  fword  rung  upon  the  coats  of  mail»  and 
*<  clove  the  bucklers  in  twain.  None  fled  on 
'«  that  day,  till  among  his  ihips  Heraudus  fell. 
"  Than  him  no  braver  baron  cleaves  the  Tea  with 
'^  (hips ;  a  chearful  heart  did  he  ever  bring  to  the 
^'  combat.       Then  the    hoft    threw   away   their 

«  (hields, 

In  Flandrorum  terra 

Caspit  casruleus  ad  incidendum 

Sanguine  illitus  in  auream 

Loricam  in  pugna 

Durus  armorum  mucro  oUm 

Virgo  deploravit  matutinam  lanienaln 

Multa  praeda  dabatur  feris. 
II. 

Centies  centenos  vidi  jacere 

In  navibus 

Ubi  iEnglanes  vocatur 

Navigavimus  ad  pugnam 

Per  fex  dies  antequam  exercitus  cadcret 

Tranfegimus  mucronum  miffam 

In  exortu  folis 

CoaQ:us  eft  pro  noftris  gladiis 

Valdiofur  in  hello  occumbere. 
12. 

Ruit  pluvia  fanguinis  de  gladiis 

Prseceps  in  Bardafyrde 

Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 

Murmuravit  arcus   ubi  mucro 

Acriter  mordebat  Loricas 

In  confli6tu 

Odini  Pileus  Galea 

Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus 

Venenate  acutus  confperfus  fudore  fanguinco, 

Tenuimus  magica  fcuta 
Alte  in  pugnae  ludo 

AjJt€ 
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«<  ftiields,  when  the  uplifted  fpear  flew  at  the 
«  breafts  of  heroes.  The  fword  bit  the  Scarfian 
«  rocks ;  bloody  was  the  {hield  in  battle,  until 
*<  Rafno  the  king  was  flain.  From  the  heads  of 
«<  warriors  the  warm  fweat  dreamed  down  their 
**  armour.     The  crows  around  the  Indirian  iflands 

*«  had 

Ante  Hiadningum  finum 

Videre  licuit  turn  viros 

Qui  gladiis  lacerarunt  Clypeos 

In  gladiatorio  murmure 

Galeae  attritae  virorum 

Erat  ficut  fplendidam  virginem 

In  hSto  juxta  fe  collocare. 
14. 

Dura  venit  tempeftas  Clypeis 

Cadaver  cecidit  in  terram 

In  Nortumbria 

Erat  circa  matutinum  tempus 

Hominibus  neceflum  erat  fugere 

Ex  praelio  .ubi  acute 

GafTidis  campos  mordebant  gladii 

Erat  hoc  veluti  Juvenem  viduam 

In  primaria  fede  ofculari. 

Herthiofe  evafit  fortunatus 
In  Auftralibus  Orcadibus  ipfe 
ViStoriae  in  noilris  hominibus 
Cogebatur  in  armorum  nimbo 
Rogvaldus  occumbere 
Ifte  venit  fummus  fuper  accipitres 
'  LuQ:us  in  gladiorum  ludo 
Strenue  ja<5tabat  concuflbr 
Galeae  fanguinis  teli. 

16. 
Quilibet  jacebat  tranfverfim  fupra  alium 
Gaudebat  pugna  Igetus 

Ac- 
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-^  had  an  ample  prey.  It  were  difficult  to  finglc 
*f  out  one  among  fo  many  deaths.  At  the  rifing 
<*  of  the  fun  I  beheld  the  fpears  piercing  the  bo- 
**  dies  of  foes,  and  the  bows  throwing  forth  their 

<'  fteel^ 

Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  ludum 

Non  fecit  aquilam  aut  aprum 

Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 

Conventus  fiebat  ferri  et  Clypei 

Marftanus  rex  jejunis 

Fiebat  in  vedras  fmu. 

Praeda  data  corvis. 

17- 
Bellatorem  multum  vidl  cadere 
Mane  ante  machaeram 
Virum  in  mucronum  diflldi(v 
Filio  meo  incidit  mature 
Gladius  juxta  cor 
Egillus  fecit  Agnerum  fpoliatum 
Imperterritum  virum  vita 
Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 
Grifeam  loricam  fplendebant  vexUlia 

18. 
Verborum  tenaces  vidi  diflecare 
Haud  minutim  pro  lupis 
Endili  maris  enfibus 
Erat  per  Hebdomadae  fpacium 
Quafi  mulieres  vinum  apportarent 
Rubefadae  erant  naves 
Valde  in  ftrepitu  armorum 
Scifla  erat  lorica 
In  Scioldungorum  proelio. 

Pulchricomum  vidi  crepufculafcere 
Virginis  amatorem  circa  matutinum 
Et  confabulationis  amicum  viduarum 
Erat  ficut  calidum  balneum 

Vinel 
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^«  fteel-pointed  arrows*     Loud  roared  the  fwords 
/«  in  the  plains  of  Lano. — The  virgin  long  be- 
"  wailed  the  flaughter  of  that  morning." — In  this 
ilrain  the  poet  continues  to  defcribe  feveral  other 

military 

Vinei  vafis  nympha  portaret 

Nos  in  Ilae  freto 

Antiquam  Orn  rex  caderet 

Sanguineum  Clypeum  vidi  ruptum 

Hoc  invertit  virorum  vitam. 
20. 

Egimus  gladiorum  ad  caedem 

Ludum  in  Lindis  infula 

Cum  regibus  tribus 

Pauci  potuerunt  inde  laetari 

Cecidit  multus  in  riflum  ferarum 

Accipiter  dilaniavit  carnem  cum  lupa 

Ut  fatur  inde  difcederet 

Hybernorum  fanguis  in  oceanum 

Copiofe  decidit  per  maftationis  tempus> 
21. 

Alte  gladius  mordebat  Clypeos 

Tunc  cum  aurel  colons 

Hafta  fricabat  loricas 

Videre  licuit  in  Onlugs  infula 

Per  fecula  multum  poft 

Ibi  fuit  ad  gladiorum  ludos 

Reges  procefferunt 

Rubicundum  erat  circa  infulam 

Ar  volans  Draco  vulnerum. 

22. 

Quid  eft  viro  fortl  morte  certius 
Etfi  ipfe  in  armorum  nimbo 
Adverfus  collocatus  fit 
Saepe  deplorat  setatem 
Qui  nunquam  premitur 
Malum  feiUDt  timidum  incitare 

Aquilam 
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military  exploits.  The  images  are  not  much  va- 
ried ;  the  noife  of  arms,  the  dreaming  of  blood, 
and  the  feafting  the  birds  of  prey,  often  recurring. 
He  mentions  the  death  of  two  of  his  fons  in  battle  ; 
and  the  lamentation  he  defcribes  as  made  for  one 

of 

Aquilam  ad  gladiorum  ludum 

Meticulofus  venit  nufpiam 

Ccrdi  fuo  ufui. 

Hoc  numero  asquum  ut  procedat 
In  contadu  gladiorum 
Juvenis  unus  contra  alterum 
Non  retrocedat  vlr  a  viro. 
Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 
Semper  debet  amoris  amicus  virginum 
Audax  efie  in  fremitu  armorum. 

Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 

Quod  fata  fequimur 

Rarus  tranfgreditur  fata  Parcarum 

Non  deftinavi  Ellse 

De  vitsE  exitu  meae 

Cum  ego  fanguinem  femimortuus  tegcrem 

Et  naves    in  aquas   protrufi 

Paflim  impetravimus  turn  feris 

Efcam  in  Scotiae  fmubus. 

Hoc  ridere  me  faclt  Temper 
Quod  Balderi  patris  fcamna 
Parata  fcio  in  aula 
Bibemus  cerevifiam  brevi 
Ex  concavls  crateribus  craniorum 
Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus 
Non  venio  defperabundis 
Verbis  ad  Odini  aulam. 

Hie 
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of  them  Is  very  fingular.  A  Grecian  or  Roman 
poet  would  have  introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs 
of  the  wood,  bewa^iling  the  untimely  fall  of  a. 
young  hero.  But,  fays  our  Gothic  poet,  *<  when 
*<  Rogvaldus  was  flain,  for  him  mourned  all  the 
**  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lamenting  a  benefactor  who 
had  fo  liberally  fupplied   them   v/ith  prey ;    "  for 

«  boldly," 

26. 

Hie  vellent  nunc  omnes- 
Filii  Aflaugae  gladiis 
Amarum  helium  excitare 
Si  exa6le  fcirent 
Calamitates  noftras 
Quem  non  pauci  angues 
Venenati  me  difcerpunt 
Matrem  accepi  meis 
Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant^ 

27. 
Valde  inchnatur  ad  haereditatem 
Crudele   ftat  nocumentum  a  vipera. 
Anguis  inhabitat  aulam  cordis 
Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 
Virgam  in  Ellae  fanguine 
Filiis  meis  livefcet 
Sua  ira  rubefcet 
Non  acres  juvenes 
Seflionem  tranquillam  facient». 

28. 
Habeo  quinquagies 
Praelia  fub  fignis  fa£ta 
Ex  belli  invitatione  et  femel 
Minime  putavi  hominum 
Quod  me  futurus  eflet 
Juvenis  didici  mucronem  nibefacere 
Alius  rex  praeftantior 

Nos: 
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•f  boldly,'*  as  he  adds,  "  in  the  ftrife  of  fwords^ 
*<  did  the  breaker  of  helmets  throv/  the  fpear  of 
^'  blood." 

The  poems  conclude  with  fentlments  of  the 
I  Ighell:  bravery  and  contempt  of  Death.  "  What 
*'  is  more  certain  to  the  brave  man  than  death, 
"■  though  amidft  the  florm  of  fwords,  he  fland  al- 
'^  v-ays  ready  to  cppofe  it  ?  He  only  regrets  this 
*'  life  who  bath  never  knov/n  diflrefs.  The  timo- 
<^  rov.s  m.an  allures  the  devouring  eagle  to  the 
*'  field  of  battle.  The  cov/ard,  wherever  he 
*^  comes,  is  ufclefs  to  himfelF.  This  I  efteem 
*'  honourable,  that  the  youth  fnculd  advance  to 
«^  the  combat  fairly  matched  one  againfl:  another; 
'f  nor  m>an  retreat  from  man.  Long  v.'-as  this  the 
*•  Vv'arricr's  higheft  glory.  He  who  afpires  to  the 
*«■  lv3ve  of  virgins,  ought  always  to  be  foremofl:  in 
"  the  roar  of  arm.s.  It  ^.ppears  to  me  of  truth, 
'•  that  v.'c  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Seldom  can  any 
*«  overcome  the  appointment  of  deftiny.  Little 
"^  did  I  fcrefee  that  Ella  *  was  to  have  my  life  irr 
**  his  hands,  in  that  day,  when  fainting  I  conceal- 
*'  ed  my  blood,    and  pufhed  forth  my  fhips  into 

«  the 

Nos  Afac  invitabunt 

Non  eft  lugenda  mors. 
29. 

Fert  animiUs  finire 

Invitant  me  Dyfse 

Quas  ex  Othini  Aula 

Othinus  mihi  mifit 

Lastus  cerevifiam  cum  Afis 

In  fumma  {t^.t  bibam 

Vitce  elapfcE  funt  horae 

Ridens  moriar. 

*  Ths  was  the  name  of  his  enemy  who  had  con- 
demned him  to  dea:h 
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'*  the  waves ;  after  we  had  fpread  a  repafl  for  the 
^*  beads  of  prey  throughout  the  Scottifh  bays.  But 
**  this  makes  me  always  rejoice  that  in  the  halls  of 
**  our  father  Balder  [or  Odin]  I  know  there  are 
**  feats  prepared,  where,  in  a  fhort  time,  we  fliall 
**  be  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hollow  {kulls  of  our 
♦*  enemies.  In  the  houfe  of  the  mighty  Odin, 
**  no  brave  man  laments  death.  I  come  not  with 
**  the  voice  of  defpair  to  Odin's  hall.  How  eager- 
**  ly  would  all  the  fons  of  Aflauga  now  rulh  to 
"  war,  did  they  know  the  diftrefs  of  their  father, 
'*  whom  a  multitude  of  venomous  ferpents  tear  ! 
**  I  have  given  to  my  children  a  mother  who  hath 
*<  filled  their  hearts  with  valour.  I  am  faft  ap- 
'*  proaching  to  my  end.  A  cruel  death  awaits  me 
'*  from  the  viper's  bite.  A  fnake  dwells  in  the 
"  midft  of  my  heart.  I  hope  that  the  fword  of 
'*  fome  of  my  fons  fhall  yet  be  ftained  with  the 
**  blood  of  Ella.  The  valiant  youths  will  wax  red 
**  with  anger,  and  will  not  fit  in  peace.  Fifty  and 
**  one  times  have  I  reared  the  ftandard  in  battle. 
**  In  my  youth  I  learned  to  dye  the  fword  in  blood  : 
**  my  hope  was  then,  that  no  king  among  men 
**  would  be  more  renowned-  than  I.  The  god- 
*'  defTes  of  death  will  now  foon  call  me  ;  I  muft  not 
**  mourn  my  death.  Now  I  end  my  fong.  The 
**  goddefles  invite  me  away;  they  whom  Odin  has 
**  fent  to  me  from  his  hall.  I  will  fit  upon  a  lofty 
**  feat,  and  drink  ale  joyfully  with  the  goddefles  of 
"  death.  The  hours  of  my  life  are  run  out.  I 
"  will  fmile  when  I  die." 

This  is  fuch  poetry  as  we  might  expe6t  from  a 
barbarous  nation.  It  breathes  a  moft  ferocious 
fpirit.  It  is  wild,  harlh  and  irregular  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  animated  and  flrong ;  the  (lyle,  in  the 
original,  full  of  inverfions,  and,  as  we  learn  from 

fome 
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fome  of  Olaus's  notes,  highly  metaphorical  arid 
figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  OiTian,  a  very 
different  fcene  prefents  itfelf.  There  we  find  the 
fire  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the  moft  early  times, 
combined  with  an  amazing  degree  of  regularity 
and  art.  We  find  tendernefs,  and  even  delicacy 
of  fentiment,  greatly  predominant  over  fiercenefs 
and  barbarity.  Our  hearts  are  melted  with  the 
foftefl  feelings,  and  at  the  fame  time  elevated  with 
the  highell  ideas  of  magnanimity,  generofity,  and 
true  heroifm.  When  we  turn  from  the  poetry  of 
Lodbrog  to  that  of  Oflian,  it  is  like  paffmg  from 
a  favage  defart,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  coun- 
try. How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Or  by 
what  means  to  be  reconciled  with  the  remote  anti- 
quity attributed  to  thefe  poems  ?  This  is  a  curious 
point ;  and  requires  to  be  illuftrated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  original, 
is  pafl:  all  doubl.  Their  conformity  with  the  Cel- 
tic nations  in  language,  manners  and  religion, 
proves  it  to  a  full  demonf^ration.  The  Celtse, 
a  great  and  mighty  people,  altogether  diftin<5t 
from  the  Goths  and  Teutones,  once  extended  their 
dominion  over  all  the  weft  of  Europe  ;  but  feem 
to  have  had  their  moft  full  and  compleat  eftablifh- 
ment  in  Gaul.  Wherever  the  Celtge  or  Gauls  are 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  we  feldom  fail  to 
hear  of  their  Druids  and  their  Bards ;  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  which  two  orders,  was  the  capital  diftinc- 
tion  of  their  manners  and  policy.  The  Druids 
were  their  philofophers  and  priefts ;  the  Bards, 
their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic  anions .  And 
both  thefe  orders  of  men,  feem  to  have  fubfifted 
am.ong  them,  as  chief  members  of  the  ftate,  from 

time 
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time  immemorial*.  We  mufi:  not  therefore  ima- 
gine the  Celtae  to  have  been  ahogether  a  grois 
and  rude  nation.  They  polVeiTed  from  very  remote 
ages  a  formed  fyftem  of  difciphne  and  manneri, 
which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lading  in- 
fluence. Ammianus  MarcelUnus  gives  them  this 
exprefs  tefcimony,  that  there  flourifhed  amon^^ 
them  the  fiudy  of  the  moft  laudable  arts ,  introduced 
by  the  Bards,  whofe  oiT.ce  it  was  to  fing  in  heroic 
verfe,  the  gallant  actions  of  illuflrous  men ;  and 
by  the  Druids,  who  lived  together  in  colleges  or 
focieties,  after  the  Pythagorean  manner,  and  phi- 
lofophizing  upon  the  higheft  fubjeds,  aiTerted  the 
immortality  of  the  human  loult.  Though  Julias 
Cicfar  in  his  account  of  Gaul,  does  iiut  expreily 
mention  the  Bards,  yet  it  is  plarii  that  under  tiie 
title  of  Druids,  he  comprehends  that  whole  college 
cr  order;  of  v/hich  the  Bards,  who,  it  is  probaLl*., 

were 

*  Tflct  (pvKct  ray  Tifj.U)fMiV(k>v  <^icL':>i^ovtu<;  ul.   EaptPct 

'TTOiniAi-     Sirabolib.  4. 

^>i(nv.  vTot  Si  (XiT  c^ydvcov,  tak;  Kv^ai?  ouoicov,  «f  y.Hf 
vfxvHji,  »V  J'i  ^KAff(p\)i^>i(Jt.     Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  5. 

Ta  J'i  a.it>iay.ATA  dvrcov  iiTiv  01  KAhvuivoi  (iAf  Jot. 

TOtilTAt  </^'«T0/  T'jfy^Ai/iitTl  UiT     aJr)i  iTTAiyii  Kzyov7i<;. 

Pofidonius  ap.  AthensEum,  1.  6. 

t  Per  hac  loca  (fpeaking  of  Gaul)  hominibus  paulatim 
CXCultis,  ^-iguere  fiudia  lavdabihum  dodlrinarum  ;  inchoata 
per  Bardos  et  Euhages  et  Druidas.  Et  Bardi  quidem  for- 
tia  virorum  illuftrium  _  fada  heroicis  compolita  verfibus 
cum  dulcibus  lyrse  modulis  cantitarunt.  Euhages  vero 
fcrutantes  feriem  et  fublimia  nature  pandere  conabantur. 
Inter  hos,  Druides  ingeniia  celfiores,  ut  auftoriias  Pytha- 
gora  decrcvit^,,  fodalitiis  adftridi  confortiis,  qusettionibus 
altarum  occultarumque  rerum  eredi  funt;  et  dtfpeftRnte« 
hamana  pronuntiarunt  animas  immortales.  Amm.  Mar- 
ccUinui,  1.  15.  cap.  9. 
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were  the  difciples  of  the  Druids  undoubtedly 
made  a  part.  It  deferves  remark,  that  according 
to  his  account,  the  Druidical  inflitution  firft  took 
rife  In  Britain,  and  pafled  from  thence  into  Gaul ; 
fo  that  they  who  afpired  to  be  thorough  mafters  of 
that  learning  were  went  to  refort  to  Britain.  He 
adds  too,  that  fach  as  were  to  be  initiated  ajpong 
the  Druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  me- 
mory a  great  number  of  verfes,  infomuch  that 
fome  employed  twenty  years  in  this  courfe  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  xe- 
ccrd  thefe  .poems  in  writing,  but  facredly  handed 
them  down  by  tradition  from  race  to  race*. 

So  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions to  their  poetry  and  their  Bards,  that  amidfl 
^11  the  changes  of  their  governments  and  rr^anners, 
even  long  after  the  order  of  the  Druids  was  extind, 
and  the  national  religion  altered,  the  Bards  con- 
tinued to  flourifh  ;  not  as  a  fet  of  ftroling  fong- 
ilers,  like  the  Greek  Ao/J^o/  or  Rhapfodifts,  in 
Komer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of  men  highly  re- 
fpeded  in  the  ftate,  and  fupported  by  a  public 
eftablifhment.  We  find  them  according  to  the 
teftimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before  the 
age  of  Auguflus  Caefar  ;  and  we  find  them  remain- 
ing under  the  fame  name,  and  exercifing  the  fame 
fundions  as  of  old,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  almofl  down  to  our  own  times.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  both  thefe  countries,  every 
Regulus  or  chief  had  his  own  Bard,  who  was  con- 
fidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  his  court ;  and  had 
lands  afTigned  him,  which  defcended  to  his  family. 
Of  the  honour  in  which  the  Bards  were  held,  many 
inftances  occur  in  Offian's  poems.  On  all  impor- 
tant occafions,  they  were  the  ambaflfadors  between 
contending  chiefs  ;    and  their  perfons  were  held 

facred 
♦  VicJ.  Cefar  de  bollo  GtU.  lib.  6. 
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facred.  ♦*  Cairbar  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to 
«  the  bards,  though  his  foul  was  dark. — Loofe 
**  the  bards,  faid  his  brother  Cathmor,  they  are 
**  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  (hall  be 
*<  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Temora 
«  have  failed*." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear  to 
have  been  addided  in  fo  high  a  degree  to  poetry, 
and  to  have  made  it  fo  much  their  fludy  from  the 
«arlieft  times,  as  may  remove  our  wonder  at  meet- 
ing with  a  vein  of  higher  poetical  refinement 
lamong  them,  than  was  at  firfl  fight  to  have  been 
expe6ted  among  nations,  whom  v/e  are  accuftomed 
to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity,  I  muft  obferve,  is 
a  very  equivocal  term  ;  it  admits  of  many  different 
forms  and  degrees ;  and  though,  in  all  of  them, 
it  exclude  polifhed  manners.  It  is  however,  not 
inconfiftent  with  generous  fentlments  and  tender 
affe6lionst.  What  degrees  of  friendfhip,  love 
and  heroifm,  may  poflibly  be  found  to  prevail  in 
a  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  no  one  can  fay.  Aftonlfh- 
ing  inflances  of  them  we  know  from  hiftory, 
have  fometimes  appeared  :  and  a  few  chara8:ers 
diftingulfhed  by  thofe  high  qualities,  might  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  fet  of  manners  being  introduced 
into  the  fongs  of  the  Bards,  more  refined,  it 
is  probable,  and  exalted,  according  to  the  ufual 
poetical  licence,   than   the  real  manners  of   the 

coun- 

*  Vol.i.   p.  263. 

t  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where, 
barbarity  is  in  its  moft  perfeft  ftate.  Yet  their  love  fongs 
which  Scheffer  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  arc  a  proof 
that  natural  tcndcrnefs  of  fentiment  may  be  found  in  a 
country,  into  which  the  Icafl  glimmering;  of  fcience  has 
never  penetrated.  To  moft  Englifii  readers  thefe  fongs 
are  well  known  by  the  elegant  trariflations  of  them  in  the 
Spcftator,  N\    366  and  jbf-     1   (hall  fubjoin  Schcffer's 

Laiiu 
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-country.  In  particular,  with  refpcfl  to  heroifm ; 
the  great  employment  of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  to 
xlelineate  the  characters,  and  flng  the  praifes  of 
heroes.     So  Lucan  : 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  per- 
emptos, 

Laudibus  in   longum  rates  difFunditIs  asvum 

Plurima  fecuri  fudiflis  carmina  Bardi. 

Pharf.  1.  I. 
Now  when  we  confider  a  college  or  order  of  men, 
who,  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long  feriesof 
ages,  had  their  imaginations  continually  employed 
on  the  ideas  of  heroifm  ;  who  had  all  the  poems 
and  panegyricks,  which  were  compofed  by  their 
predeceflbrs  handed  down  to  them  with  care ; 
who  rivalled  and  endeavoured  to  outftrip  thofe  who 
had  gone  before  them,  each  in  the  celebration  of 
B  his 

Latin  verfion  of  one  of  them!  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  ftridly  literal. 

Sol,  clarifllmum  emitte  lumen  in  paliidem  Orra.  Si 
enifus  in  fumma  picearum  cacumina  fcirem  me  vifurum 
Orrapaludem,  in  eaeniterer,  ut  vidercm  inter  quosamica, 
mea  efTet  fiores ;  omnes  fufcinderem  frutices  ibi  enatos, 
omnes  ramos  prsfecarem  hos  virentes  ramos.  Curfum 
nubiiim  efiem  fecutU3,qus  iter  fuiim  inllituunt  verfiis  palu- 
demOrra,  fi  ad  te  volare  pofTem  alis,  corn! cum  alis.  Bed 
mihi  defunt,  alas,  alse,  querqueduls,  pedefquc,  anferum 
pedes  plantsjve  bona,  quce,  deferre  mc  valeantad  te.  Satis 
expedafti  din  ;  per  tot  dies,  tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  oculis 
tuisjucundilTimis  corde  tuo  amiciflimo.  Qiiod  fi  longif- 
fime  velles  effugere,  cito  tamen  te  confeqiierer.  Quid 
firmius  validiufveefiepoteftquamcontortinervijCatensve 
ferres,  quae  duriffime  ligant  ?  Sic  amor  contorquet  caput 
noftrum,  mutat  cogitationes  et  fententias.  Puerorum  vo- 
luntas, voluntas  venti  ;  juvenum  cogitationes,  longse  co- 
gitationes. Qiios  fi  audircm  omnes,  a  via,  a  via  juftt 
declinarem.  Unum  eft  confilium  quod  capiam  ;  ita  fcio 
viam  rediorem  me  reperturum.  Schefferi  Lapponia, 
Cap.  2^-. 
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his  particular  hero  ;  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  thai 
at  length  the  charatler  of  a  hero  would  appear  in 
their  fongs  with  the  higheftluiire,  and  be  adorned 
with  qualities  truly  noble  ?  Some  of  the  qualities 
iiidcedj  whiich  dillmguill;  a  Fingal,  modera- 
tion, humanity,  and  clemency,  would  not  proba- 

•'bly  be  the  firft  ideas  of  heroifm  occuring  to  a  bar- 

■barouo.  people  :  ;But  ro  foor.er  ha<i  fuch  ideas  be- 
gun to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  poets,  than  as  the 
human  mind  eafily  opens  to  tiie  native  repre.'enta- 
tions  of  human  perfection,  they  would  be  fcizcd 
and  embraced  ;  they  would  enter  into  their  pane- 
gyricks ;  they  would  afford  materials  for  fucceed- 

'ing  bards  to  work  upon,  and  improve  ;  they  would 
contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  public  manners. 
For  fuch  fongs  as  thefe,  familiar  to  the  Celtic 
warriors  from  their  childhood,  and  throughoui 
their  whole  life,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  their 
principal  entertainment,  muft  have  had  a  very 
confiderable  infiuence  in  propagating  among  them 
real  manners  nearly  approaching  to  the  poetical  ; 
and  in  forming  even  fuch  a  hero  as  Fingal.  Efpe- 
cially  vv'hen  vv'e  confider  that  among  their  limited 
objeds  of  ambition,  among  the  few  advantages 
which  in  a  favage  flate,  man  could  obtain  over- 
man, the  chief  Vv^as  Fame,  and  that  Immortality 
which  they  expected  to  receive  from  their  virtues 
and  exploits,  in  the  fongs  of  bards*. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  Celtic 
poetry  and  Bards  in  general,    I  fhall  next  confider 

the 

*  When  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales,  he  put  to  death 
all  the  Welch  bards.  This  cruel  policy  phinly  fhews, 
how  great  an  influence  he  imagined  the  fongs  of  thefe 
bards  to  have  over  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  of  what 
nature  he  indged  that  influence  to  be.  The  Welch  bard* 
were  ct  the  fame  CeUic  race  with  the  Scottilh  and 
Irhh, 
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the  particular  advantages  which  CfTian  poUefTed. 
He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period  which 
enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I  juft  now  mentioned  of 
traditionary  poetry.  The  exploits  of  Trathal, 
Trenmcr,  and  the  other  anceftors  of  Fingal,  arc 
fpokcn  of  as  familiarly  known.  Ancient  bards  art 
frequently  alluded  to.  In  one  remarkable  paflage, 
Oillan  defcribes  himfelf  as  living  in  a  fort  of  claf- 
fical  age,  enlightened  by  the  mem-orials  of  former 
times,  which  were  conveyed  in  the  fongs  of  bards; 
and  points  at  n  period  of  darknefs  and  ignorance 
which  lay  beyond  the  reach  cf  tradition.  "  His 
"  words,"  fays  he,  "  came  only  by  halves  to  our 
"  cars ;  they  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  tim.cs- 
"  before  the  light  of  the  fong  arofe  ."  Ofiian, 
himifelf,  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature. 
with  an  exquifite  fenfibility  of  heart ;  prone  to 
that  tender  melancholy  which  is  fo  often  an  atten- 
dant on  great  genius;  and  fufceptible  equally  of 
ilrong  and  of  foft  emotions.  He  w^s  not  only  a 
profeiTed  bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  may 
eafily  believe,  to  all  the  poetical  art  then  knov/n, 
and  connected,  as  he  fhews  us  himfelf,  in  intimate 
friendship  Mith  the  other  contemporary  bards,  but 
a  warrior  alfo  ;  and  the  fon  of  the  mofl  renowned 
hero  and  prince  of  his  age.  This  fcnned  a  con- 
junction of  circumftances,  uncommonly  favour- 
able towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged ;  he  fings  of  battles  in  which  he  had  fought 
and  overcome  ;  he  had  beheld  the -moil:  illuftrious 
icenes  v/hich  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of 
heroifm  in  war,  and  magnificence  in  peace.  For 
however  rude  the  magnificence  of  thofe  times  may 
feem  to  us,  we  muft  remember  that  all  ideas  of 
B  2  magni- 
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magnificence  are  comparative  ;  and  that  the  age 
of"  Fingal  was  an  sera  of  diilinguifhed  fplendor  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Fingal  reigned  over  a 
confiderable  territory  ;  he  was  enriched  with  the 
Spoils  of  the  Roman  province ;  he  was  ennobled 
•by  his  victories  and  great  aOiions ;  and  was  in  all 
refpeSis  a  perfonage  of  much  higher  dignity  than 
any  of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of  Clans,  who 
lived  in  the  fame  country,  after  a  more  extenfive 
monarchy  was  efiablifhed. 

The  manners  of  OiTian's  age,  fo  far  as  we  can 
gather  them  from  his  writings,  were  abundantly 
favourable  to  a  poetical  genius.  The  two  dil- 
piriting  vices,  to  v/hich  Longinus  imputes  the 
decline  of  poetry,  covetoufnefs  and  effeminacy, 
were  as  yet  unknown.  The  cares  of  men  were 
few.  They  lived  a  roving  indolent  life  ;  hunting 
and  war  their  principal  employments ;  and  their 
chief  amufements,  the  mufick  of  bards  and  "  the 
^'  feafl  of  ihells."  The  great  obje8:  purfued  by 
heroic  fpirits  was  "  to  receive  their  fame,"  that 
is,  to  become  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the 
fongs  of  bards ;  and  "  to  have  their  name  on 
*•'  the  four  grey  ftones."  To  die  unlamented  by  a 
bard,  was  deemed  fo  great  a  misfortune,  as  even 
to  diftui'b  their  gholls  in  another  ftate.  "  They 
<'  wander  in  thick  mifts  befide  the  reedy  lake  ;  but 
*^  never  fhall  they  rife,  without  the  fong,  to 
'f  the  dwelling  of  y/inds."  After  death,  they 
expelled  to  follow  employments  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  thofe  which  had  amufed  them  on  earth  ; 
to  fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds^  to  purfue  airy 
deei-,  and  to  liften  to  their  praife  in  the  mouths  of 
bards.  In  fuch  times  as  thefe,  in  a  country  where 
poetry  had  been  fo  long  cultivated,  and  fo  highly 
honoured,  is  it  any  v/onder  that  among  the  race 
and  fucceflion  of  bards,  one  Homer  fliould  arife  ; 

a   man 
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t  man,  who,  endowed  with  a  natural  Iiappy  genius, 
iavoured  by  pecuhar  advantages  of  birth  and 
condition,  and  meeting  in  the  ccurfe  of  his  life, 
with  a  variety  of  incidents  proper  to  fire  his  imagi- 
nation, and  to  touch  his  liearr,  fhould  attain  a 
degree  of  eminence  in  poetry,  worthy  to  draw 
the  admiration  of  more  refined  ages  ? 

The  compofitions  of  OjTian  are  fo  Hrongiy 
marked  with  characters  of  antiquity,  that  although 
there  were  no  external  proof  to  fupport  that  anti- 
quity, hardly  any  reader  of  judgment  and  tafte, 
could  hefitate  in  referring  them  to  a  very  remote 
sera.  There  are  four  great  ftages  through  which 
men  fuccefi-vely  pa^s  in  the  prcgrefs  of  fccicty. 
The  firft  and  earlieft  is  the  life  of  hunters  ;  paflu- 
rage  fucceeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas  of  property  be- 
gin to  take  root ;  next  agriculture ;  and  laflly, 
commerce.  Throughout  OlTian's  poems,  we 
plainly  find  cur'elves  in  the  firft  of  thefe  periods 
of  fociety ;  during  which,  hunting  wp.s  the  chief 
employment  of  men,  and  the  principal  method  of 
their  procuring  fubfiflence.  Pailurage  was  net 
indeed  wholly  unknown  ;  for  we  hear  of  dividing 
the  herd  in  the  cafe  of  a  divorce  ;  but  the  alhi- 
fions  to  herds  and  to  cattle  are  not  many ;  and  of 
agriculture,  we  find  no  traces.  No  cities  appear 
to  have  been  built  in  the  territories  of  Fingal.  No 
arts  are  mentioned  except  that  of  navigation  and 
of  working  in  iron  f .     Every  thing    presents   to 

B    3  U3 

f  Their  fkill  in  navigation  need  not  at  all  Airpriac  ns. 
Living  in  the  weftern  iflands,  along  the  coatl,  <^t  in  a- 
country  which  is  every  where  interfctflcd  with  arn^s  of 
the  fea,  one  of  the  firft  objeds  of  their  atrendcn,  from 
the  earlieft  time,  mnft  have  been  how  to  travcrfe  the 
waters.  Hence  that  knowledge  of  the  ftars,  fo  neccfTa- 
ly  for  guiding  them  by  night,  of  whi>.h  we  find   fevcral 

trRces- 
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us  the  rrtod  fimple  and  unimproved  inanners.  At 
their  feafl?,  the  heroes  prepared  their  own  rcpafi: ; 
they  fat  round  the  Hght  of  the  burning  oak  ;  the 
v/ind  hfted  their  locks,  and  Avhiftled  through  their- 
open  halls.  Whatever  vvas> beyond  the  neceflaries 
cf  life,  was  known- to  them  only  as  the  fpoil  of 
the  Pwoman  province  ;  "  the  gold  of  the  flranger ;: 
"  the  lights  of  the  fcrangcr  ;  the  fleeds  of  the 
*<  granger,  the  children  of  the  rein." 

This  reprefentation  of  OfTian's  times,  muil- 
fbrike  us  the  more,  as  genuine  and  authentick, 
Avhen  it  is  compared  with  a  poem  of  later  date, 
which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  preferved  in  one  of  his 
notes.  It  is  that  wherein  five  bards  are  reprefented 
as  paiTing  the  evening  in  the  houfe  of  a  chief, 
and  each  of  them  fcparately  giving  his  defcription 
oi'  the  night.  The  night  fcenery  is  beautiful ; 
and  the  author  has  plainly  imitated  the  ftyle  and 
manner  of  OfTian  :  But  he  has  allowed  fome  ima- 
ges to  appear  which  betray  a  later  period  of  fociety. 

For 

traces  in  Oflian's  v.'orks ;  particularly  in  the  beautiful 
defcription  of  Cathmor's  (hield,  in  the  7th  book  o£ 
Temora.  Among  all  the  northern  maritime  nations, 
navigation  was  very  early  ftudied.  Piratical  incurfions 
were  the  chief  means  they  employed  for  acquiring  boo- 
ty ;  and  were  among  the  firtt  exploits  which  diftinguifhed 
them  in  the  world.  Even  the  favaae  Americans  were 
at  their  firft  difcovery  found  to  pofTcfs  the  moft  furpriz- 
ing  fkill  and  dexterity  in  navigating  their  immenfc 
lakes  and  rivers. 

The  defcription  cf  Cnchullin's  chariot,  in  the  ift 
book  of  Fingal,  has  been  ohjefted  to  by  fome,  a6  rc- 
prtfcnting  greater  magnificence  than  is  confiftent  with 
the  fnppofcd  poverty  of  that  age.  But  this  chariot  is 
plainly  or.ly  a  horfe -litter  ;  and  the  gems  mentioned  in 
the  defcription,  are  no  other  than  the  ilni.ing  ftones  or 
pebbles,  known  to  be  frcqut^n^ly  found  along  the  weftern 
coafl:  ot  Scotia.'^ d. 
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For  we  meet  wiih  windows  clapping,  the  herds  of 
goats  and  cov/s  fceking  fheUcr,  the  fncpherd  wan- 
dering, corn  on  the  plain,  and  the  wakeful  hind 
rebuilding  the  fliocks  of  ccrh  which  had  been 
overturned  by  the  tempeOr.  Whereas  in  Ofiian's 
wcrks,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  is  confident^, 
no  Hiodern  allufion  drops  from  him  :  but  every: 
\^hcrc,  the  fame  face  of  rude  nature  appears;  a 
country  wholly  uncultivated,  thinly  inhabited., 
and  recently  peopled.  The  grafs  of  the  rock,  the 
flower  of  the  heath,  \he  thi/lle  Vv^th  its  beard,  are, 
thechief ornamcn'jsof his  landfcapes.  "  thedefart," 
fays  Fingal,  "  is  enough  to  me,  with  all  its  woods -^ 
'*  and  deer.-" 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  tranfaciions,  is  no  wider' 
than  fuits-fuch  an  age  :  Nor  any  greater  diverfity 
introduced  into  characters,  than  the  events  of  that 
period  would  naturally  difplay.  Valour  and  bodi- 
ly firength  are  the  admired  qualities.  Contentions 
arife,  as  is  ufual  among  favage  nations,  from  the. 
flighted  caufes.  To  be  affronted  at  a  tournament,, 
or  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation  to  a  feaft,  kin- 
dles a  war. ••  Women  are  often  carried  away  by- 
force ;  and  the  whole  tribe,  as  in  the  Homeric 
times,  rife  to  avenge  the  wrong.  The  heroes  fhevv 
refinement  of  fentiment  indeed  on  feveral  occafions^ 
but  none  of  manners.  They  fpeak  of  their  paft. 
a<5tions  with  freedom,  boaff  of  their  exploits,  and 
fing  their  own  pralfe.  In  their  battles,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  drums,  trumpets,  or  bagpipes,  were 
not  known  or  ufed.  They  had  no  expedient 
for  giving  the  military  alarms  but  ftriking  a  fhield, 
or  ralfing  a  loud  cry :  And  hence  the  loud  and 
terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often  mentioned,  as  a- 
neceffary  qualification  cf  a  great  general;  like, 
ihc  (io-^y  etyct^jc^  m'-I"- ^■'-'^^^  o^  HomcT.  Of  military- 
B  4  Jif,. 
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difclpline  or  (kill,  they  appear  to  have  been  en- 
tirely deftitute.  Their  armies  feem  not  tohave  been 
numerous  ;  their  battles  v.:ere  diforderly  ;  and  ter- 
minated, for  the  moil  part,  by  a  perfonal  combat,  or 
wreftling  of  the  two  chiefs  ;  after  which,  <*  the 
''  bard  fung  the  fong  of  peace,  and  the  battle 
**  ceafed  along  the  field." 

The  manner  of  compofitlon  bears  all  the  marks 
of  the  greateft  antiquity.  No  artful  tranfitions  ; 
nor  full  and  extended  connexion  of  parts ;  fuch  as 
we  find  am.ong  the  poets  of  later  times,  when  order 
and  regularity  of  compcfition  were  more  ftudied  and 
known;  but  a  fiyle  always  rapid  and  vehement; 
in  narration  concife  even  to  abruptnefs,  and  leav- 
ing feveral  circumftances  to  be  fupplied  by  the 
reader's  imagination.  The  language  has  all  that 
figurative  caft,  which,  as  I  before  fhewed,  partly 
a  glowing  and  undifciplined  imagination,  partly  the 
Herihty  of  language  and  the  want  of  proper  terms, 
have  always  introduced  into  the  early  fpeech  of 
nations ;  and  in  feveral  refpecls,  it  carries  a  re- 
markable refemblance  to  the  ftyle  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  It  deferves  particular  notice,  as  one 
of  the  moft  genuine  and  decifive  chara6lers  of  an- 
tiquity, that  very  few  general  terms  or  abftracl 
ideas,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  colle<5lion 
of  Ofilan's  works.  The  ideas,  of  men,  at  firft, 
were  all  particular.  They  had  not  words  to  ex- 
prefs  general  conceptions.  Thefe  were  the  confe- 
quence  of  more  profound  refledion  and  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought  and  of 
fpeech.  OfTian,  accordingly,  almcft  never  ex- 
prefles  himfelf  in  the  abftraQ:.  His  Ideas  ex- 
tended little  farther  than  to  the  objeds  he  faw 
around  him.  A  public,  a  community,  the  uni~ 
verfe,  were  conceptions  beyond  his  fphtre.  Even 
a  mountain,  a  fea,  or  a  lake,  v/hich   he  has  occa- 
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fion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a  fimile,  are  for 
the  moft  part  particularifed  ;  it  is  the  hill  ol'  Croir.la 
the  tlorm  of  the  fca  of  Malmor,  or  the  reeds  of 
the  lake  of  Lego.  A  mode  of  expreiTion,  v  hicb 
whilft  it  is  chara6leril1:ical  of  ancient  ages,  is  at 
the  lame  time  highly  favouraltle  to  defcriptive  po- 
etry. For  the  fame  reafons,  pcrfcniiTcaticn  is  a 
poetical  figure  not  very  common  with  Oiilan.  Ina- 
nimate obje6ls,  fuch  as  winds,  ti-ees.  Cowers,  he 
fometimes  perfonifies  with  great  beauty.  But  the 
perfcnifications  which  are  fo  familiar  to  later  poets 
of  Fame,  Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  and  the  reil:  of 
that  clafs,  w^ere  unkrcvrn  to  our  Celtic  bard. 
Thefe  v/ere  modes  of  conception,,  too  abdraci  for 
his  age. 

All  thefe  are  marks  (o  undoubted,  and  fome  of 
them  too,  fo  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  moft  early 
times,  as  put  the  high  antiquity  of  thefe  poems 
out  of  queftion.  Efpecially  when  we  confideiv. 
that  if  there  had  been  any  impcfture  in  this  cafe,, 
it  m.uft  have  been  contrived  and  executed  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three  centuries 
ago ;  as  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manufcripts, 
and  by  the  teftimony  of  a  multitude  of  living 
witneffes,  concerning  the  uncontrovertible  tradition 
of  thefe  poems,  they  can  clearly  be  traced.  Nov^;- 
this  is  a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no  ad- 
vantages for  a  com.pofition  of  this  kind,  which  it 
may  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  enjoyed  in  as  great, 
if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  a  thoufand  years  before. 
To  fuppofe  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,, 
when  we  well  know  the  Highlands  to  have  been  ia= 
a  ftate  of  grofs  ignorance  and  barbarity,  there 
tliould  have  arifen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of  fuch 
exquifite  genius,  and  of  fuch  deep  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  hiftory,  as  to  diveft  himfelf  of 
the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  ov/nage,  and  to  givr 
B  5  us- 
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us  ajulcancl  natural  pidnre  of  a  flate  of  fcciety 
ancicnter  by  a  ihoufand  years  ;  one  wlio  could  fup- 
port  this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  fuch  a 
large  colled icn  of  poems,  without  the  leafl:  i neon ^ 
fiflency ;  and  who  polTeflcd  of  all  this  genius  and 
art,  had  at  the  fame  time  the  felf-denial  of  con- 
cealing himielf,  and  of.afcribing  his  own  works 
to  an  antiquated  bard,  without  the  impcllure  be- 
ing detecied;  is  a  fuppofition  that  tranfccnds  all 
bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  btiides,  two  ether  circumrtances  to 
be  attended  to,  flill  of  greater  weight,  if  pofliblc,  , 
againfi:  this  hypothefis.  One  is  the  total  abfencc 
of  religious  ideas  from  this  work  ;  for  which  the 
iranflatcr  has,  in  his  preface,  given  a  very  pro- 
!>ahie  account,  on  the  footing  of  its  being  the  work 
of  Oihan.  The  druidical  fuperdition  was,  in  the 
days  of  OfTian,  on  the  point  of  its  final  extinction  ; 
and  for  particular  rcafons,  odious  to  the  family  ot 
Fingal ;  whilfl:  the  chriilian  faith  was  not  yet  efta- 
bhfhed.  But  had  it  been  the  work  of  one,  to 
whom  the  ideas  of  ciiriftianlty  were  familiar  from 
his  infancy  ;  and  wb.o  had  fuperadded  to  them  alfo 
'hi:  bigotted  fuperflition  of  a  dark  age  and  country; 
it  is  impoiTible  but  in  fome  pafTage  or  other,  the 
traces  of  them  would  have  appeared.  The  other 
circumftance  is,  the  entire  fdence  which  reigns  with  • 
refped  to  all  the  great  clans  or  families,  v/hich  are 
now  eftabiiflied  in  the  Highlands.  The  origin  of 
thefe  feveral  clans  is  knovv^n  to  be  very  ancient: 
And  it  is  as  well  lcnown>  that  there  is  no  paffion 
by  which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  diflinguifhecF, 
than  by  attachment  to  his  clan,  andjealoufy  for 
its  honour.  That  a  highland  bard  in  forging  a 
work  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country, 
fhould  have  inferted  no  circumftance  which  pointed 
out.  the  rife  c£  his  ov/n  clan,  which  afcertained  its 
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antiquity,  or  incrcafed  its  glory,  is  of  all  fuppo- 
fitions  that  can  be  formed,  the  moft  improbable  ; 
and  the  filence  on  this  head,  amounts  to  a  dernon- 
flration  that  the  author  lived  before  any  of  the 
prefent  great  clans  were  formed  or. known. 

AfTuming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain, 
that  the  poems  now  under  confideration,  are  ge- 
nuine venerable  monuments  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity;   I   proceed  to   make   fome.  remarks   upon 
their   general  fprrit  and  llrain.       The  two  great 
characVcriilics  of  OlTian's  poetry,,  ai-e,  tendernefs 
and  fublimity.     It   breathes    nothing  of    the  gay 
and  chearful   kind  ;  an   air  of  folemnity  and  icri- 
oufnefs  is  diiTuied  over  the  whole.     OiTian  is  per- 
haps the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  him- 
felf  dov/n  into  the  light  and  amiilmg  fJrain ;  which 
r  readily  adirit  to  be  no  fmall'difadvantage  to  him, 
v/ith  the  bulk  of  readers.     He  moves  perpetually 
in  the  high  region  of  the  grand  and  the  pathetick. 
One  key  note  is  flruck  at  the  beginning,  and  fup- 
ported  to  the  end  ;  nor  is  any  ornament  introduced? 
but  what  is  perfectly  concordant  with  the  general: 
tone  or  melody.     The  events  recorded,  are  all  fe- 
i-ious  and  grave;  the  fcenery  throughout,  wild  and  . 
romantic.     The  extended  heath  by  the  fea-fhore;.; 
the  mountain  fhaded  with  miit';  tne  torrent  ruiliing  ; 
through  a  folitary  valley  ;  the  fcattered  oak?,   and 
the  tombs    of  warriors  overgrovrn  with  mofs ;   all' . 
produce  a  folemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  great  and  extraordinary  events.     We 
find  not  in  OlTian,  an  imagination  that  fports  itfelf^  . 
and  drelTes  out  gay  trifles  to  pleafe  the  fancy.    His 
poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  an^  other  wri-- 
ter,  deferves  to  be  ftited.  The  Poetry  of  the  Heart. 
It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  fentiments,  and  - 
with  fublime  and    tender  pafTions ;    a   heart  that 
glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy  ;  a  heart  that  is  full, 
and  pours  itfelf  forth.     Offian  did  not  write,  hke  . 
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modern  poets,  to  pleafe  readers  and  critics.  He 
Tung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and  fong.  His  de- 
light was  to  think  of  the  heroes  among  whom  he 
had  flourifhed  ;  to  recall  the  affecting  incidents  of 
his  life  ;  to  dwell  upon  his  paft  wars  and  loves 
and  friendfhips ;  till,  as  he  exprefles  it  himfelf, 
"  there  comes  a  voice  to  OfTian  and  awakes  his 
*^  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of  \ears  that  are  gone  ; 
**  they  roll  before  me  with  all  their  deeds ;"  and 
under  this  true  poetic  infpiration,  giving  vent  to 
his  genius,  no  wonder  we  fhouid  fo  often  hear,, 
and  acknowledge  in  his  ilrains,  the  powerful  and, 
€ver-pleafmg  voice  of  nature. 

Arte,  natura  potentior  omni. 

Eft  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  illo. 

It  is  neceffary  here  to  obferve,  that  the  beauties^. 
of  OfTian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by  thofe  who 
have  given  them  only  a  fmgle  or  a  hally  perufal., 
His  manner  is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  poets, 
to  whom  we  are  moft  accuflomed ;  his  ftyle  is 
fo  concife,  and  fo  much  crowded  with  imagery  ; 
the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch  a  ftretch  in  accompanying, 
the  author;  that  an  ordinary  reader  is  at  firft  apt 
to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued  rather  than  pleafed.. 
His  poems  require  to  be  taken  up  at  intervals,  and 
to  be  frequently  reviewed ;  and  then  it  is  impofTi- 
ble  but  his  beauties  mufl:  open  to  every  reader  who  is- 
capable  of  fenfibility.  Thofe  who  have  the 
higheft  degree  of  it,  will  relifh  them  the  moft. 

As  Homer  is  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one 
whofe  manner,  and  whofe  times  come  the  neareft 
to  Ofiian's,  v/e  are  naturally  led  to  run  a  parallel 
in  fome  inftances,  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Celtic  bard.  For  though  Homer  lived  more  than 
a  thoufand  year^  before  OfTian,  it  is  not  from  the 
*ge  of  the  world,  but  from  the  ftate  of  fociety,  that 
■^e  are  to  jvidge  of  refembling  times.     The  Greek 
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has,  in  feveral  points,  a  manifcfl:  fuperioritv.  He. 
introduces  a  greater  variety  of  incident's;  h«e 
pofTelTes  a  larger  compafs  of  ideas ;  has  more 
diverfity  in  his  characters ;  and  a  much  deeper 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was  not  to  be 
expeded,  that  in  any  of  thefe  particulars,  Offian 
could  equal  Homer.  For  Homer  lived  in  a  coun- 
try where  fociety  was  much  farther  advanced  ; 
he  had  beheld  many  more  obje6ts ;  cities  built 
and  flourifhing  ;  laws  inftituted  ;  order,  difciphne,, 
and  arts  begun.  His  field  of  obfervation  wa& 
much  larger  and  more  fplendid  ;  his  knowledge, 
of  courfe,  more  extenfive  ;  his  mind  alfo,  it  Ihall 
be  granted,  more  penetrating.  But  if  Offian's- 
ideas  and  objefts  be  lefs  diverfified  than  thofe  of 
Homer,  they  are  all,  however,  of  the  kind  fitteft 
for  poetry  :  The  bravery  and  generofity  of  heroesa, 
the  tendernefs  of  lovers,  the  attachments  of  friends, 
parents,  and  children..  In  a  rude  age  and  country, 
though  the  events  that  happen  be  few,  the  undiffi- 
pated  mind  broods  over  them  more  ;  they  flrike  the 
imagination,  and  fire  the  pafllons  in  a  higher  de- 
gree; and  of  confequence  become  happier  materials 
to  a  poetical  genius,  than  the  fame  events  when, 
fcattered  through  the  wide  circle  of  more  varied 
action,   and  cultivated  life. 

Homer  is  a  more  chearful  and  fprlghtly  poet 
than  Oflian.  You  difcern  in  him  all  the  Greek 
vivacity;  whereas  OiTian  uniformly  maintains  the 
gravity  and  folemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  toa 
is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
different  fituation^  in  which  they  lived,  partly  per- 
fonal,  and  partly  national.  Oilian  had  furvived  all 
his  friends,  and  was  difpofed  to  melancholy  by  the 
incidents  of  his  life.  But  befides  this,  chearfulnefs 
is  one  of  the  many  bleffings  which  we  owe  to 
formed  fociety.   The  folitary  wild  flate  is  always  a 
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Teriaus  one.  Bating  the  fudden  and  violent  burfta 
of  mirth,  which  fometimes  break  forth  at  their 
dances  and  feafts ;  the  favage  American  tribes 
have  been  noted  by  all  travellers  for  their  gravity 
and  taciturnity.  Somewhat  of  this  taciturnity 
may  be  alfo  remarked  in  Offian.  On  all  occafions 
he  is  frugal  of  his  words ;  and  nev^r  gives  you  more 
of  an  image  or  a  defcription,  than  is  jufl  fufficient 
to  place  it  before  you  in  one  clear  point  of  view. 
It  is  a  blaz^  of  lightning,  which  flafhes  ard  va- 
niflics.  Homer  is  more  extended  in  his  defcriptions; 
and  fills  them  up  with  a  greater  variety  of  circum- 
ftances.  Beth  the  poets  are  dramatick  ;  that  is, 
they  introduce  their  perfonages  frequently  fpeak- 
ing  before  us.  But  Oflian  is  concife  and  rapid  in 
his  fpeeches,  as  he  is  in  every  other  thing.  Homerv 
with  the  Greek  vivacity,  had  alfo  fomo  portion 
of  the  Greek  loquacity.  .  His  fpeeches  indeed  are 
highly  characleriflical ;  and  to  them  we  are  much 
indebted  for  that  admirable  difpiay  he  has  given  of 
human  nature.  Yet  if  he.be  tedious  any  where, 
it  is  in  thefe  ;  fome  of  them  trifling  ;  and  fome  of 
them  plainly  unfeafonable.  Both  poets  arc  emi- 
nently fublime  ;  but  a  difference  may  be  remarked 
in  the  fpecies  of  their  fublimity.  Homer's  fub- 
limity  is  accompanied  with  m.ore  impetuohty  and 
fire  ;  OiTian's  v/ith  more  of  a  folemn  and  awfuf 
grandeur.  Homer  hurries  you  along;  Offian  ele- 
vates, and  fixes  you  in  aftonifhment;  Homer  is 
moft  fublime  in  a6tions  and  battles ;  Offian,  in 
defcription  and  fentiment.  In  the  pathetick.  Ho- 
mer, when  he  chufes  to  exert  it,  has  great  power; 
but  Offian  exerts  that  power  much  oftener,  and 
has  the  chara6ter  of  tendernefs  far  more  deeply  im-  - 
printed  on  his  works.  No  poet  knew  better  hov/ 
to  feize  and  melt  the  heart.  With  regard  to  dig- 
nity of  fentiment,  the  pre-eminence  muft  clearly 
be  given  to  Offian.     This  is  indeed  a  furprifing 
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circumftance,  that  in  point  of  humanity,  magna- 
nimity, virtuous  feelings  of  every  kind,  our  rude 
Celtic  bard  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  iiot  only  the  heroes  of  Homer,  but  even 
thofe  cf  the  pchte  and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  far. 
behind  by  thofe  of  Cffian. 

After  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  our  author,  I  nov/  proceed  to  a  nearer 
view,  and  more  accurate  exammation  of  his 
works  :  and  as  Fingal  is  the  firft  great  poem  in 
this  colleQ:ion,..  It  is  proper  to  begin  with  it.  To 
refdfe  the  title  of  an  epic  poem  to  Fingal,  becaufe 
it  is  not  in  every  little  particular,  exactly  confor- 
mable to  the  pra6tice  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  were 
ihe  mere  fqueamillinefs  and  pedantry  of  criticifm. 
Examined  even  according  to  Ariftotle's  rules,  it 
Avill  be  found  to  have  all  the  eflential  requifites  of 
a  true  and  regular  epic ; .  and  to  have  feveral  of 
them  in  fo  high  a  degree,  as  at  firft  viev/  to  raife 
our  aftcnillimcnt  on  finding  OITian's  compofition  io 
agreeable  to  rules  of  w^^hich  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant. But  ouraftonirnment  will  ceafe,  when  we 
confider  from  what  fource  i\riftotle  drew  thofe 
rules.  Homer  knew  no  more  of  the  laws  of  cri- 
ticifm than  Ofiian.  But  guided  by  nature,  he 
compofed  in  verfe  a  regular  {lory,  founded  on 
heroic  actions,  which  all  pofterity  admired.  Arir 
flotle,  with  great  fagacity  and  pene I  ration,  traced 
the  caufes  of  this  general  admiration.  He  obferv-^ 
ed  what  it  was  in  Homer's  compcntion,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  his  flory,  vv-hich  gave  it  fuch  power  to 
pleafe  ;  from  this  obfervation  he  deduced  the  rules 
which  poets  ought  to  follow,  who  would  write  and 
pleafe  like  Homer ;  and  to  a  compofition  formed 
according  to  fuch  rules,  he  gave  the  name  of  an 
epic  poem.  Hence  his  whole  fyflem  arofe.  Arl- 
ilQile  ftudied  nature  in  Homer,     Homer  and  Of- 
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fian  both  wrote  from  nature.  No  wonder  that 
among  all  the  three,  there  fhould  be  fuch  agree- 
ment  and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ariftotle 
concerning  an  epic  poem,  are  thefe  :  That  the. 
action  which  is  the  ground  work  of  the  poem, 
Ihould  be  one,  compleat,  and  great ;  that  it  fhould 
be  feigned,  not  merely  hiftorical ;  that  it  fhould. 
be  enlivened  with  characters  and  manners ;  and. 
heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  thefe,  it  may 
perhaps  be  afked,  what  is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ? 
For,  according  to  M.  BoiTu,  an  epic  poem  is  no 
other  than  an  allegory  contrived  to  illuftrate  fome 
moral  truth.  The  poet,  fays  the  critic,  mult  be- 
gin with  fixing  on  fome  maxim,  or  inftruction, 
which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  mankind.  He 
next  forms  a  fable,  like  one  of  ^Efop's,  wholly  with 
a  view  to  the  moral ;  and  having  thus  fettled  and  ar- 
ranged his  plan,  he  then  looks  into  traditionary  hif- 
tory  for  names  and  incidents,  to  give  his  fable  fome 
air  of  probability.  Never  did  a  more  frigid,  pedan- 
tic notion  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  We  may 
fafely  pronounce,  that  he  who  fhould  compofe  an 
epic  poem  after  this  manner,  who  fhould  firfl  lay 
down  a  moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had 
thought  of  his  perfonages  and  actors,  might  de- 
liver indeed  very  found  inflruction,  but  would  find 
few  readers.  There  cannot  be  the  leafl  doubt 
that  the  firfl  object  which  flrikes  an  epic  poet, 
which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives  him  any  idea  of 
his  work,  is  the  action  or  fubjedt  he  is  to  celebriite. 
Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  fubjeft  a  poet  can 
chufe  for  fuch  a  work,  but  will  afford  fome  general 
moral  inflru6tion.  An  epic  poem  is  by  its  nature 
one  of  the  mofl  moral  of  all  poetical  compcfitions : 
But  its  moral  tendency  is  by  no  means  to  be  limit- 
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cd  to  fome  common-place  maxim,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  ftory.  It  arifes  from  the  ad- 
miration of  heroic  adions,  which  fuch  a  compofi- 
tion  is  pecuUarly  calculated  to  produce  ;  from  the 
virtuous  emotions  which  the  chara8:ers  and  in- 
cidents raife,  whilfl  we  read  it;  from  the  happy  im- 
prefTion  which  all  the  parts  feparately,  as  well  as 
the  whole  taken  together,  leave  upon  the  mind. 
However,  if  a  general  moral  be  ftiil  mfifted  on, 
Fingal  obvioufly  furnifhes  one,  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  poet,  viz.  That  Wifdom  and 
Bravery  always  triumph  over  brutal  force  ;  or  an- 
other nobler  ftill ;  That  the  mod  compleat  vi6tory 
over  an  enemy  is  obtained  by  that  moderation  and 
generofity  which  convert  him  into  a  friend. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  action,  which,  of  all 
Ariftotle's  rules,  is  the  chief  and  moft  material,  is 
fo  ftridly  preferved  in  Fingal,  that  it  muft  be  per- 
ceived by  every  reader.  It  is  a  more  compleat 
unity  than  what  arifes  from  relating  the  actions  of 
one  man,  which  the  Greek  critic  juftly  cenfures  as 
imperfect ;  it  is  the  unity  of  one  enterprize,  the 
deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  invafion  of  Swa- 
ran  :  An  enterprize,  which  has  furely  the  full 
Heroic  dignity.  All  the  incidents  recorded  bear  a 
conftant  reference  to  the  end  ;  no  double  plot  is 
carried  on  ;  but  the  parts  unite  into  a  regular 
whole  :  And  as  the  action  is  one  and  great,  fo  it  is 
an  entire  or  compleat  action.  For  we  find,  as  the 
Critic  farther  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end  ;  a  Nodus,  or  intrigue  in  the  Poem  ;  Dif- 
ficulties occurring  through  Cuchullin's  rafiinefs  and 
bad  fuccefs ;  thofe  difficulties  gradually  furmount- 
ed  ;  and  at  lafl:  the  work  condu£l:ed  to  that  happy 
conclufion  which  is  held  eflential  to  Epic  Poetry. 
Unity  is  indeed  obferved  with  greater  exa6lnefs  in 
Fingal,  than  in  almoft  any  other  Epic  compofition. 

For 
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For  not  only  is  unity  of  fubjed  maintained,  birt- 
that   of  time  and   place    alfo.     The  Autumn    is 
clearly  pointed  out  as  the  feafon  of  the  action  ;  and 
from  beginning  to  end  the  fcene  is  never  fhifted  ■ 
from  the  heath  of  Lena,  along  the  fea-fhore.   The 
duration  of  the  action  in  Fingal,  is  much  fhorter 
than  in  the  Iliad  or  i^neid.     But  fure,  there  may 
be  fliorter  as  well  as  longer  Heroic  poems ;  and  if 
the  authority  of  Ariftotle  be  alfo  required  for  this, 
he  fays  exprefly  that  tlie  Epic  compofition  is  in- 
definite  as    to    the    time   of    its   duration.       Ac- 
acordingly  the  A6tion  of  the  Iliad  lafts  only  forty- 
feven  days,  whilft  that  of  the  iF-neid  is  continued^ 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns 
that  grandeur  of  fentiment,  ftyle,  and  imagery, 
which  ought  ever  to  diftinguifh  this  high  fpecies  of 
poetry.  The  ftory  is  conducted  with  no  fmall 
art.  The  poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious  recital 
of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Swaran  ;  but 
haftening  to  the  main  a6tion,  he  fall's  in  exa6tlyj. 
by  a  moft  happy  coincidence  of  thought,  with  the 
rule  of  Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventum  feftinat,  et  in  medias  res, 

Non  fecus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit 

Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 

De  Arte  Poet. 
He  invokes  no  mufe,  for  he  acknowledged 
none  ;  but  his  occafional  addrefles  to  Malvina^ 
have  a  finer  effect  than  the  invocation  of  any  mufe. 
He  fets  out  v/ith  no  formal  propofition  of  his  fub- 
jett;  but  the  fubject  naturally  and  eafily  unfolds 
itfelf ;  the  poem  opening  in  an  animated  manner, 
with  the  fituation  of  Cuchullin,  and  the  arrival  of 
a  fcout  who  informs  him  of  Swaran's  landing. 
Mention  is  prefently  made  of  Fingal,  and  of  the 
Crxpeded  aiTiflance  from  the  fhips  of  the  lonely  ifle, 

ill' 
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in  order  to  give  further  light  to  the  fubjeO:.  For 
the  poet  often  fhews  his  addrefs  in  gradually  pre- 
paring us  for  the  events  he  is  to  introduce ;  and 
in  particular  the  preparation  for  the  appearance  of 
Fingal,  the  previous  expectations  that  are  raifed, 
and  the  extreme  magnificence  fully  anfwering  thefe 
expectations,  with  which  the  hero  is  at  length  pre- 
fcnted  to  us,  are  all  worked  up  with  fuch  (kilful 
conduct  as  would  do  honour  to  any  poet  of  the 
moft  refined  times.  Ek^plr's  art  in  magnifying 
the  character  of  Achilles  has  been  univerfally 
admired.  OfTian  certainly  fhews  no  lefs  art  i/i 
aggrandizing  Fingal.  Nothing  could  be  more 
happily  imagined  for  this  purpofe  than  the  whole 
management  of  the  lafl:  battle,  wherein  Gaul  the 
fen  of  Morni,  had  befought  Fingal  to  retire,  and 
to  leave  to  him  and  his  other  chiefs  the  honour  of 
the  day.  The  generofity  of  the  king  in  agreeing 
to  this  propofal;  the  majefty  with  which  he  retreats- 
to  the  hill,  from  whence  he  was  to  behold  the  en- 
gagement, attended  by  his  Bards,  and  waving  the 
lightning  of  his  fword ;  his  perceiving  the  chiefs 
overpowered  by  numbers,  but  from  unwillingnefs 
to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  vi6tory  by  coming 
in  perfon  to  their  afliftance,  firfl:  fending  UUin,  the 
Bard  to  animate  their  courage ;  and  at  laft,  when 
the  danger  becomes  more  preiTing,  his  rifmg  In  his 
might,  and  interpofmg,  like  a  divinity,  to  decide 
the  doubtful  fate  of  the  day  ;  are  all  circumilances 
contrived  with  fo  much  art,  as  plainly  difcover  the 
Celtic  Bards  to  have  been  not  unpra6tifed  in  Heroic 
poetry. 

The  flory  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad 
is  in  itfelf  as  fimple  as  that  of  Fingal.  A  quarrel 
arifcs  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  concern- 
ing a  female  flave  ;  on  which,  Achilles,  apprehend- 
ing himfelf  to  be  injured,  withdraws  his  afliflranca 

from 
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from  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall  in- 
to great  diftrefs,  and  befeech  him  to  be  reconciled- 
to  them.  He  refufes  to  fight  for  them  in  perfon, 
but  fends  his  friend  Patroclus ;  and  upon  his  be- 
ing flain,  goes  forth  to  revenge  his  death,  and 
kills  He£tor.  The  fubjed  of  Fingal  is  this ; 
Swaran  comes  to  invade  Ireland  :  CuchuUin,  the 
guardian  of  the  young  King,  had  applied  for  afilf- 
tance  to  Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  Scotland.  But  beit^  Fingal's  arrival,  he  is 
hurried  by  rafh  counfel  to  encounter  Swaran.  He 
is  defeated  ;  he  retreats ;  and  defponds.  Fingal  ar- 
rives in  this  conjun6ture.  The  battle  is  for  fome 
time  dubious  ;  but  in  the  end  he  conquers  Swaran  ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's  being  the  bro- 
ther of  Agandecca,  who  had  once  faved  his  life, 
makes  him  difmifs  him  honourably.  Homer  it  is 
true  has  filled  up  his  ftory  with  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  particulars  than  GfTian  ;  and  in  this  has 
Ihewn  a  compafs  of  invention  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
other  poet.  But  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that 
though  Homer  be  nnore  circumftantial,  his  inci- 
dents however  are  lefs  diverfified  in  kind  than  thQis 
of  Oflian.  War  and  bloodfhed  reign  throughout 
the  Ihad  ;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  fertility  of 
Homer's  invention,  there  is  fo  much  uniformity 
in  his  fubje6ts,  that  there  are  few  readers,  who  be- 
fore the  clofe,  are  not  tired  of  perpetual  fighting. 
Whereas  in  Oflian,  the  mind  is  relieved  by  a  more 
agreeable  diverfity.  There  is  a  finer  mixture  of 
war  and  heroifm,  with  love  and  friendfhip,  of 
martial,  with  tender  fcenes,  than  is  to  be  met  with, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The  Epifodes  too, 
have  great  propriety ;  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that 
age  and  country  :  confifting  of  the  fongs  of  Bards, 
which  are  known  to  have  been  the  great  entertain- 
ment of  theCeltic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace, 

Thefe 
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Thcfe  fongs  are  not  introduced  at  random  ;  if  you 
except  the  Epifode  of  Duchommar  and  Morna,  in 
the  firft  book,  which  though  beautiful,  is  more 
unartful,  than  any  of  the  reft  ;  they  have  always 
fome  particular  relation  to  the  actor  who  is  intereft- 
,ed,  or  to  die  events  which  are  going  on  ;  and, 
whilft  they  vary  the  fcene,  they  pieferve  a  fufE- 
cient  connection  with  the  main  fubjeft,  by  the 
fitnefs  and  propriety  of  their  introdu6tion. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Aga^ecca,  influences  fome 
circumftances  of  the  Poem,  particularly  the 
honourable  difmiflion  of  Swaran  at  the  end  ;  it 
was  necefiary  that  we  ftiould  be  let  into  this  part 
of  the  hero's  ftory.  But  as  it  lay  without  the 
compafs  of  the  prefent  adion,  it  could  be  regular- 
ly introduced  no  where,  except  in  an  Epifode. 
Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as  much  propriety, 
as  if  Ariftotle  himfelf  had  dire6ted  the  plan,  has 
contrived  an  Epifode  for  this  purpofe  in  the  fong 
of  Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  ftriftly  accord- 
ing to  rule  ;  and  is  every  way  noble  and  pleafing. 
The  reconciliation  of  the  contending  heroes,  the 
confolation  of  Cuchullin,  and  the  general  felicity 
that  crowns  the  a6:ion,  footh  the  mind  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner,  and  form  that  paflage  from 
agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfe8:  quiet  anj  repofe, 
which  critics  require  as  the  proper  termination  of 
the  Epic  work.  "  Thus  they  pafFed  the  night  in 
<*  fong,  and  brought  back  the  morning  with  joy. 
"  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath  ;  and  fhook  his 
«'  glittering  fpear  in  his  hand.  He  moved  firft  to- 
*'  wards  the  plains  of  Lena  ;  and  we  followed  like 
*'  a  ridge  of  fire.  Spread  the  fail,  faid  the  King  of 
"  Morven,  and   catch  the   winds  that   pour  from 

*^  Lena. We  rofe  on  the  wave  with  fongs ;  and 

<f  rufhed  with  joy  through  the  foam  of  the  ocean." 

—So 
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So  much  for  the  unity  and  general  conduct  Oi 

the  Epic  action  in  Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  fubject  wlach 
Ariftctle  requires  that  it  Ihould  be  reigned  not  hif- 
torical,  he  muft  not  be  up.derilood  fo  flnctly,  as  if 
he  meant  to  excUide  all  fubjects  which  have  uny 
foundation  in  truth.  For  luch  exclufion  would 
both  be  unreafonable  in  itfelf ;  and,  what  is  more, 
xvould  be  contrary  to  the  pradice  of  Homer,  Mho 
is  known  to  have  foufided  his  Iliad  on  hiftorical 
facts  concerning  the  v/ar  of  Troy,  which  was  fa- 
mous throughout  all  Greece.  Arillotle  means  no 
more  than  that  it  is  the  bufmcfs  of  a  poet  not  to 
be  a  mere  annalifl:  of  Facts,  but  to  embellilh  truth 
with  beautiful,  probable,  and  ufeful  fictions ;  to 
copy  nature,  as  he  himfelf  explains  it,  like  pain- 
ters, who  preferve  a  likenefs,  but  exhibit  their 
objects  more  grand  and  beautiful  than  they  are  in 
reality.  That  Oihan  has  followed  this  courfe,  and 
buildng  upon  true  hiftory,  has  fufficiently  adorned 
it  with  poetical  fiction  for  aggrandizing  his  charac- 
ters and  facts,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  quefiioned  by 
moft  readers.  At  the  fame  time,  the  i'oundation 
which  thofe  facts  and  characters  had  in  truth,  and  the 
fhare  which  the  poet  liimfelf  had  in  the  tranfadions 
which  he  records,  muft  be  confidered  as  no  fm.all 
advantage  to  his  Avork.  For  truth  makes  an  im- 
preflion  on  the  mind  far  beyond  any  fiction  ;  and 
no  man,  let  his  imagination  be  ever  fo  (Irong,  re- 
lates any  events  fo  feelingly  as  thofe  in  which  he 
has  been  interefled;  paints  any  fcene  fo  naturally  as 
one  which  he  has  feen  ;  or  draws  any  characters  in 
fuch  ftrong  colours  as  thofe  which  he  has  perfonal- 
ly  known.  It  is  confidered  as  an  advantage  of 
the  Epic  fubject  to  be  taken  from  a  period  fo  dif- 
tant,  as  by  being  involved  in  the  darknefs  of  tra- 
dition,   may     give    licence    to   fable.      Though 

Oflian's 
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rOlTlan's  iubje6t  may  at  iirft  view  appear  unfavouF- 
,  able  in  this  refpect,  as  being  taken  irom  his  own 
limes,  yet  when  we  reflect  that  he  lived  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age  ;  that  be  relates  u,hat  liad  been 
-  tranladed  in  anotlier  country,  at  the  dillance  ot 
many  years,  and  utter  all  that  race  oj  men  who  had 
been  the  a6lcrc  were  gone  off  the  fta^c  ;  we  Ihail 
find  the  obje»£lion  in  a  gfeat  meaiure  obviated.  In 
fo  rude  an  age,  when  no  written  records  were 
known,  when  tradition  was  loofe,  and  accuracy  of 
any  kind  little  attended  to,  what  was  great  and 
heroic  in  one  generation,  eafily  ripened  into  the 
marvellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  reprefentation  of  human,  .characters 
in  an  Epic  Poem  is  highly  eflential  to  its  merit: 
And  in  refpetl  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
Homer's  excelling  all  the  heroic  poets  who  have 
ever  wrote.  But  though  OfTian  be  much  inferior 
to  Homer  in  this  article,  he  will  be  found  to  be 
equal  at  leafl:,  if  not  fuperior,  to  Virgil ;  and  has 
indeed  given  all  the  difplay  of  human  nature 
which  the  fimple  occurrences  of  his  times  could 
be  expe6led  to  furnifn.  No  dead  uniformity  of 
character  prevails  in  Fingal ;  but  on  the  contrary 
ihe  principal  characters  are  not  only  clearly  diftin- 
guifhed,  but  fometimes  artfully  contrafted  fo  as 
to  illuftrate  each  other.  Offian's  heroes  are  like 
Homer's,  all  brave  ;  but  their  bravery  like  thofe  of 
Homer's  too,  is  .of  different  kinds.  For  inflance  ; 
the  prudent,  the  fedate,  the  modefl:  and  circum- 
fpe(^Connal,  is  finely  oppofed  to  theprefumptuous, 
rafh,  overbearing,  but  gallant  and  generous  Cai- 
man Calmar  hurries  Cuchullin  into  adion  by  his 
temerity ;  and  when  he  fees  the  bad  effect  of  his 
counfels,  he  will  not  furvive  the  difgrace.  Connal, 
like  another  Uiy0es,  attends  Cuchullin  to  his  re- 
treat, counfels,  and  comforts  him  tinder  his  misfor- 
tune. 
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tune.  The  fierce  the  proud,  and  high  fpirited 
Swaran  is  admirably  contrafted  with  the  calm,  the 
moderate,  and  generous  Fingal.  The  chara6ler 
of  Ofcar  is  a  favourite  one  throughout  the  whole 
Poems.  The  amiable  warmth  of  the  young  war- 
rior ;  his  eager  impetuofity  in  the  day  of  adion  ; 
his  pafTion  for  fame  ;  his  fubm.ifTion  to  his  father  ; 
his  tendernefs  for  A-lalvina;  are  the  flrokes  of 
a  mafterly  pencil  ;  the  ftrokes  are  few  ;  but  it  is  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  attra6fs  the  heart.  OlTian's 
own  character,  the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  the 
bard,  all  in  one,  prefents  to  us  through  the  whole 
work  a  moft  refpectable  and  venerable  figure, 
which  we  always  contemplate  with  pleafure, 
Cuchullin  is  a  hero  of  the  higheft  clafs ;  daring, 
magnanimous,  and  exquifitely  fenfible  to  honour. 
We  become  attached  to  his  interefl:,  and  are  deeply 
touched  with  his  diflrefs ;  and  after  the  admiration 
raifed  for  him  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Poem,  it  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  Ofiian's  mafterly  genius  that  he 
durfl  adventure  to  produce  to  us  another  hero, 
compared  with  whom,  even  the  great  Cuchullin, 
fliould  be  only  an  inferior  perfonage ;  and  who 
Ihould  rife  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuchullin  rifes 
above  the  refl. 

Here  indeed,  in  the  chara(5ler  and  defcription  of 
Fingal,  Oflian  triumphs  almoft  unrivalled  :  For 
we  may  boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to  fnew  us  any 
hero  equal  to  Fingal.  Homer's  Hector  poffeffes 
feveral  great  and  amiable  qualities ;  but  Hector  is 
a  fecondary  perfonage  in  the  Iliad,  not  the  hero  of' 
the  work.  We  fee  him  only  occafionally ;  v/e 
know  much  lefs  of  him  than  we  do  of  Fingal ;  who 
not  only  in  this  Epic  Poem,  but  in  Temora,  and 
throughout  the  reft  of  Oflian's  works,  is  prefented 
in  all  that  variety  of  lights,  which  give  the  full 
difplay  of  a  character.  And  though  Hedor  faith- 
fully 
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fully  difcharges  \m  duty  to  his  country,  his  friends, 
and  his  family,  he  is  tmcliircd,  however,  with  a 
desree  of  the  fame  favage  ferocity,  which  prevails 
arnong  all  the  Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find  him 
infulting  ever  the  fallen  Patroclus,  with  the  mojfl: 
cruel  taunts,  and  telling  him  when  he  lies  in  the 
agony  of  death,  that  Achilles  cannot  help  him  now  ^ 
and  that  in  a  Ihort  time  his  body,  frripped  nak- 
ed, and  deprived  of  funeral  honours,  fliall  be  de- 
voured by  the  vukurs*.  Whereas  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Fmgal,  concur  almofi:  all  the  qualities  that 
can  ennoble  human  nature  ;  that  can  either  make 
us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not 
cnly  unconquerable  in  v/ar,  but  he  makes  his  peo- 
ple happy  by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace. 
He  is  truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  is  known 
by  the  epithet  of  "  Fingai  of  the  mildell:  look  ;" 
and  diftinguiflied  on  every  occafion,  by  humanity 
and  generofity.  He  is  merciful  to  his  foesf;  full 
oF  affection  to  his  children  ;  full  of  concern  about 
his  friends  ;  and  never  mentions  Agandecca,  his 
firfl:  love,  without  the  utmoft  tendernefs.  He  is 
the  univerfal  proteftor  of  the  difLrcfled  ;  "   Nona 

«*  ever  went  fad  from  Fingai ." *'  O  Ofcar  ! 

<^  bend  the  llrong  in  arms ;    but  fpare  the  feeble 
C  «'  hand. 

*  Iliad  ir..  S30.     II.  17.  127. 

f  When  he  commands  his  fons,  after  Swaran  is  tak  n 
piifor.er,  to  "  purfiie  the  reft  of  Lochlin,  over  the  heath 
"  of  Lena  ;  that  no  vcfTel  may  hereafter  bound  on  the 
*'  dark-rolling  waves  o{  Iniftore  ;  he  means  not  afTurcd- 
ly,  as  fome  have  mifrcprcfcntcd  him,  to  order  a  general 
daughter  of  the  foes,  and  to  prevent  their  faving  thenr,- 
fclvcs  by  flight ;  but,  like  a  wife  general,  he  commands  his 
chiefs  to  render  the  viiflory  comrileat,  by  a  total  rcur  of 
the  enemy  ;  that  they  n)\ghx  adventure  no  more  for  the 
futurC;    to  fir  cut  any  fi-et  againft  him  or  his  allies. 
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*'  hand.  Be  thou  a  {Iream  of  many  tides  againfl 
"  the  iocs  of  thy  people  :  but  like  the  gale  that 
*'  naoves  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  afk  thine  aid. 
*'  So  Tremnrior  lived ;  fuch  Trathal  was ;  and 
*'  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fupport 
'-  cf  the  injured;  the  weak  reded  behind  the  light- 
**  ning  of  my  fleel."— -Thefe  v/ere  the  ma-xmis  of 
.true  heroifm,  to  which  he  formed  his  grandfon. 
His  fame  is  reprefented  as  every  where  fpread  ;  the 
greatefl  heroes  acknov.^ledge  his  fuperiority ;  his 
enemies  tremble  at  his  name ;  and  the  higheft  en- 
comium that  can  be  beftowed  on  one  whom  the 
poet  would  mod  exalt,  is  to  fay,  that  his  foul  was 
like  the  foul  of  Fmgai. 

To  do  juftice  to  the  poet^s  merit,  In  fupporting 
fuch  a  chara6ter  as  this,  I  mufl:  obferve  what  is 
not  commonly  attended  to,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  poetical  execution  more  difficult,  than  to  draw 
i'.  perfc^:  character  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render 
>L  diilinct  and  aifeciing  to  the  mind.  Some  rtrokes 
of  human  iniperfeclion  and  frailty,  are  v/hat  ufual- 
iy  give  us  the  moil  clear  view,  and  the  moii  fen- 
fible  imprefiion  of  a  character ;  becaufe  they  pre- 
sent to  us  a  rr^.n,  fuch  as  we  have  feen  ;  they  re- 
call knov/n  features  of  human  nature.  When  poets 
rttempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and  defcribe  a 
iaultlcfs  hero,  they,  for  the  moft  part,  fet  before 
t'S  afort  of-vague  undiflinguifhable  character,  fuch 
us  the  imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realize 
to  itfelf,  as  the  object  of  a(Fe(3.ion.  We  know 
liow  much  Virgil  lias  failed  in  this  particular. 
Tils  perfeO:  hero,  ^^neas,  is  an  unanimated,  in- 
fipid  pcrfcnige,  v/hom  Vv-e  may  pretend  to  admire, 
}ut  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love.  But  v.-hat 
Virrnl  has' failed  in,  OiTian,    to  our  aftonifliment, 

has 


l-.n 
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lias  fuccefsFully  executed.  His  Fingal,  though 
exhibited  without  any  of"  the  common  human  fail- 
ings, is  neverthelefs  a  real  man  ;  a  character  which 
touches  apxd  interefls  every  reader.  To  this  it  ha? 
m.uch  contributed,  that  t]:c  {loct  has  reprefented 
hjm  as  an  old  man  ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  ad- 
vantage of  tlirowing  around  him  a  great  many 
eircumflances,  peculiar  to  that  age,  which  paint 
Jiim  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  diftind:  light.  He  is 
furrcunded  with  his  family  ;  he  inflruds  his  child- 
ren in  the  principles  of  virtue  ;  he  is  narrative  of 
ins  pafl  exploits ;'  he  is  venerable  with  the  grey 
locks  of  age ;  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  moralize, 
like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the  prof- 
pe6l  of  death.  There  is  m.ore  art,  at  ieaft  more 
felicity,  in  this,  than  may  at  firfl:  be  imagined. 
For  youth  and  old  age,  are  the  two  ftates  of  hu- 
man life,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  mofi 
piclurefque  lights.  Middle  age  is  more  general 
and  vague  ;  and  has  fevv-er  circumftances  peculiar 
to  the  idea  of  it.  And  v/hen  any  object  is  in  a 
fituation,  that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  particular, 
and  to  be  cloathed  with  a  variety  of  circumllances, 
it  always  flands  out  miore  clear  and  full  in  poetical 
defcription. 

Befides  human  perfonages,  divine  or  fupernatu- 
ral  agents  are  often  introduced  into  epic  poetry; 
forming  what  is  called  the  machinery  of  it ;  which 
mofl  critics  hold  to  be  an  efiential  part.  The 
marvellous,  it  muil  be  admitted,  has  always  a 
great  charm  for  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  gratifies 
the  imagination,  and  affords  room  for  ftriking  and 
fublime  defcription.  No  wonder  therefore,  that 
all  poets  fhould  have  a  flrong  propenfity  towards 
it.  But  I  muff  obferve,  that  nothing  is  m.ore 
difficult,  than  to  adjuft  properly  the  marvellous 
C  2  with 
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v/ith  the  probable.  If  a  poet  facrifice  probability, 
nnd  fill  his  work  with  extravagant  fupernatural 
i<:enes,  he  fpreads  over  it  an  appearance  of  ro- 
mance and  childifli  ficl:ion  ;  he  tranfports  his  rea- 
tlers  from  this  world,  into  a  phantaftick,  vifionary 
region  ;  and  lofes  that  vireight  and  dignity  which 
ihould  reign  in  epic  poetry.  No  work,  from 
which  probability  is  altogether  baniflied,  can  make 
a  lailing  or  deep  impreiTion.  Human  a6tions  and 
manners,  are  always  the  moft  interefting  objeQ:s 
which  can  be  prefented  to  a  human  mind.  All 
machinery,  therefore,  is  faulty,  which  withdraws 
thefe  too  much  from  view  ;  or  obfcures  them  un- 
der a  cloud  of  Incredible  ficlions.  Befides  being 
temperately  employed,  machinery  ought  always  to 
have  fome  foundation  in  popular  belief,  A  poet 
is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  what  fyftem  of 
the  marvellous  he  pleafes  :  He  muft  avail  himfelf 
either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  fuperftitious 
credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives ;  fo  as 
to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are 
moil:  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature. 

In  thefe  refpecls,  OiTian  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  remarkably  happy.  He  has  indeed  followed 
the  fame  courfe  with  Homer.  For  it  is  perfectly 
abfurd  to  imagine,  as  fome  critics  have  done,  that 
Homer's  mythology  was  invented  by  him,  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  profound  refleOiions  on  the  benefit  it 
.v/ould  yield  to  poetry.  Homer  was  no  fuch  refin- 
ing genius.  He  found  the  traditionary  ftories  on 
Vv'hich  he  built  his  Iliad,  m'nglcd  with  popular  le- 
gends, concerning  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  and 
]ie  adopted  thefe,  becaufe  they  amufcd  the  fancy. 
OlTian,  in  like  manner,  found  the  tales  of  his  coun- 
try full  of  ghofts  and  fpirits  :  It  is  likely  he  believed 
tliem  himfelf;    and  he   introduced  tliem,    becaufe 

t!M- 
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they  gave  his  poems  that  Iblemn  and  rrarvelloiis 
caft,  AN  hichluited  his  genius.  This  v/as  the  only 
machinery  he  could  employ  with  propriety;  becaufe 
it  was  the  only  intervention  otlupernatural  being'-, 
which  agreed  with  the  common  beUef  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  happy  ;  becauie  it  did  not  interfere 
in  the  leaft,  with  the  proper  difplay  of  human 
characters  and  actions  ;  becauie  it  had  icfs  of  the 
incredible,  than  moft  other  kinds  cf  poetical  ma- 
chinery ;  and  becaufe  it  ferved  to  diverfify  the 
fcene,  and  to  heighten  the  fubje6l  by  an  awfi;l 
grandeur,  which  is  the  great  ctfign  cf  machinery. 
As  OiTian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
and  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  his  other  poems, 
as  well  as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  it,  independent  of  its  fubfer- 
viency  to  epic  compofition.  It  turns  for  the  moft 
part  on  the  appearances  of  departed  fpirits.  Thefe, 
confonantly  to  the  notions  of  every  rude  age,  are 
reprefented  not  as  purely  immaterial,  but  as  thin 
airy  forms,  which  can  be  vifible  or  invifibleat  plea- 
fure;  their  voice  is  feeble  ;  their  arm  is  weak;  but 
they  are  endowed  v/ith  know^kdge  more  than  hu- 
man. In  a  feparate  {late,  they  retain  the  fame  dif- 
pofitions  which  animated  them  in  this  life.  They 
ride  on  the  wind  ;  they  bend  their  airy  bows  ;  and 
purfue  deer  form.ed  of  cloud?.  The  ghofls  of 
departed  bards  continue  to  fint!;.  The  ghofls  of 
departed  heroes  frequent  the  fields  of  their  former 
fame.  "  They  refl:  together  in  their  cave?^,  and 
**  talk  of  mortal  men.  Their  fongs  are  of  other 
"  worlds.  They  come  fcmetimes  to  the  ear  of  reft, 
"  and  rai^e  their  feeble  voice."  All  this  prefenti 
to  us  much  the  fame  fet  of  ideas,  concerning  pirits, 
as  we  find  in  the  eleventh  bock  of  the  Ot'yfley, 
where  Ulyiles  vifits  the  regions  of  the  dead  :  And 
C  3    "^  in 
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in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  ghoft  of 
Patrockis,  after  appearing   to    x'\chi!les,    vaniflie* 
precii'eiy  like  one   cf  OlTian's,  emitting    a   llirill> 
leeble  cry,  and  melting  away  Uke  fmoke. 

But  though  Horner's  and  OlTian's  ideas  concern- 
ing ghofls  were  of  the  fame  nature,  we  cannot  but 
pbferyc,  that  OiTian's  gholls  are  drawn  with  much 
{Ironger  arid  livelier  cclours  than  thofe  of  Homer. 
OlTian  defcribes  ghofls  with  all  the  particularity  of 
one  who  had  feen  and  converfed  with  them,  and 
whofe  im.agination  was  full  of  the  imprefTion  they 
had  left  upon  it.  He  calls  up  thofe  awful  and  tre- 
mendous ideas  which  the 

Simuhci-a   mcdls  pailentia  miris, 

are  fitted  to  raife  in  the  human  mind  ;  and  which, 
in  Shakefpear's  flyle,  harrov/  up  the  foul.'* 
Crugal's  ghofl,  in  particular,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  book  cf  Fingal,  may  vie  with  any  ap- 
pearance o^^  this  kind,  defcribed  by  any  epic  or 
tragic  poet  whatever.  Moft  poets  would  have 
contented  themfelves  with  telling  us,  that  he  re- 
fembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living  Crugal ; 
that  his  form  and  drefs  were  the  fame,  only  his 
face  more  pale  and  fad  ;  and  that  he  bore  the  mark 
of  the  v/ound  by  which  he  fell.  But  OiTian  fets 
before  our  eyes  a  fpirit  from  the  invifible  world> 
difliinguiilied  by  all  thofe  features,  which  a  flrong 
ailonilhed  imagination  v/ould  give  to  a  ghofl.  "  A 
"  dark-red  flream  of  fire  comes  down  from  the  hill. 
*'•  Crugal  fat  upon  the  beam  ;  he  that  lately  fell  by 
"  the  hand  of  Swaran,  Itriving  in  the  battle  of  he- 
"  roes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting 
"  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the  hill. 
**  His  eyes  are  like  tv/o  decaying   fiames.      Dark 

*<  is  the  wound  cf  his  breaft. The  ftars   dim- 

*^  twinkled  through  his  form;  and  his  voice  vv^as  like 

'<  the 
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"  the  roundot'adltlantftrcam."  The  clrcumllance 
of  the  rtars  being  beheld,  <•  duii-twinkiing  through 
**  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  piclurefqiie  ;  and  con- 
veys the  mofl  lively  iniprcfiion  of  his  thin  ami 
fhadowy  fiibftance.  The  attitude  in  which  he  is 
afterwards  placed,  and  the  fpeech  put  into  his 
mouth,  are  full  of  that  fclemn  and  av.'ful  iub- 
limity,  v/hich  fuits  the  fubjed.  "  Dim,  and  in 
*^  tears,  he  flood  and  ftretched  his  pale  hand  over 
"  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble  voice^ 
<«  like  the  gate  of  the  reedy  Lego. — My  ghoil, 
"  O  Connal !  is  on  my  native  hills ;  but  my  ccrfo 
"  is  on  the  fands  of  L'iiin.  Thou  fbalt  never 
"  talk  with  Crugal,  or  hnd  his  lone  ilcps  in  the 
*'  heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla  ;  and 
"  I  move  like  the  Ihadcv/  of  mjil:.  Connal,  fcii 
<*  of  Colgar!  I  fee  the  dark  cloud  of  death.  It 
'«  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  fons  of 
"  green  Erin  fhall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of 
"  ghofts. — Like  the  darkened  m.ocn  he  retired  in 
*«  the  midft  of  the  whiilling  blafi" 

Several  other  appearances  of  fpirits  migbt  be 
pointed  cut,  as  am»ong  the  mcil  fublime  paffages 
of  OiTian's  poetry.  The  circumftances  of  them 
are  conliderably  diverfified  ;  and  the  fceiiery  always 
fuited  to  the  occafion.  "  Ofcar  (lowly  afcendr^. 
"  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  fet  on  the  heath 
"  before  him.  A  diflant  torrent  faintly  roars. 
<*  Unfrequent  blafls  rufh  through  aged  caks. 
**  The  hal:-enli0;htened  moon  fmks  dim  and  red 
^*  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are  heard  on 
**  the  heath.  Ofc^r  drew  his  fword." No- 
thing can  prepare  the  fancy  mere  happily  .  for 
the  awful  Icene  that  is  to  follow.  «<  Tr.':nmcr 
"  came  from  his  hiil,  at  the  voice  of  his  mighty 
"  Ton.  A  cloud,  like  the  (T-ecd  f  f  the  flrangc;-, 
"  funported  his  airv  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mill: 
C  4                                 '*  of 
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''  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His 
**  fword  is  a  green  meteor,  half-extinguifhcd. 
**  Kis  face  is  without  form,  and  dark.  He  figh- 
"  td  thrice  over  the  hero :  And  thrice,  the  winds 
.  "  of  the  night   reared  around.     Many  were  his 

<•'  words  to  Ofcar Ke   flowly  vanifhed,    Uke   a 

"  iTjifl  that  mehs  on  the  funny  hilh"  To  appear- 
ances of  this  kind,  we  can  find  no  parallel  among 
the  Greek  or  Roman  poets.  They  bring  to  mind 
that  noble  defcription  in  the  book  of  Job:  "  In 
*'  thoughts  from  the  vifions  of  the  night,  when 
*«  deep  ileep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me, 
"  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
**  ikake.  Then  a  fpirit  palled  before  my  face. 
«*  The  hair  of  my  flelh  ftood  up.  It  flood  Hill  ; 
"  but  I  could  not  difcern  the  form  thereof.  An 
**  image  was  before  mine  eyes.  There  was  fi- 
**  lence ;  and  1  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal  man 
**  be  more  juft  than  God*  r" 

As  OfTian's  fupernatural  beings  are  defcribed 
with  a  furprizing  force  of  imagination,  fo  they  are 
introduced  with  propriety.  We  have  only  three 
ghofls  in  Fingal :  That  of  Crugal,  which  comes 
to  v/arn  the  hoil  of  im.pending  deftruction,  and 
to  advife  them  to  fave  themfelves  by  retreat  ;  that 
of  Evirallin,  the  fpoufe  of  Oflian,  which  calls 
him  to  rife  and  refcue  their  fon  from  danger  ;  and 
that  of  Agandecca,  v/hichjuft  before  the  lall  en- 
gagement with  Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by 
mourning  for  the  approaching  deftruction  of  her 
kinsmen  and  people.  In  the  other  poems,  ghofts 
fomttimes  appear  when  invoked  to  foretcl  futu- 
rity ;  frequently,  according  to  the  notions  of  thefe 
times,  they  come  as  fore-runners  of  misfortune  or 
death  to  thofe  whom  they  vifit ;  fometimes  they 
inform   thrlr  friends  at  a  dillance,    of  their  own 

deaih  ; 
^    Jobiv.  T3— :-. 
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death ;  and  fometimes  they  are  iiiirodiiccd  to 
heighten  the  fcenery  on  fome  great  and  folemn 
cccafion.  "  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind,; 
"  and  taint  hght  gleams  over  the  heath.  Th-e" 
"  ghofts  of  Ardvcn  pa'^s  through  the  beam  ;  and 
*'  Ihew  their  dim  and  dif^.ant  forms.  Comala 
««  is  half-unfeen  en  her  meteor;     and  Kidallan   is 

"  fullen     and     dim." "    The     awful   faces  of 

"  other   times,  looked  from   the  cicuds  of  Cro- 

*«    na." "     Fcrcuth  !     I    faw     the     ghcd    of 

*'  night.  Silent  he  flood  on  that  bank  ;  his  robe 
*'  of  mifl  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his 
<«  tears.  An  aged  man  lie  feemed,  and  full  of 
"   thought." 

The  ghofts  cf  Grangers  mingle  not  with  thofe 
of  the  natives.  "  She  is  feen  ;  but  not  like  the 
**  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the 
"  Grangers  land  ;  and  file  is  ilili  alone.'*  When 
tlie  gholl  of  one  whom  we  had  formerly  known  ii 
introduced,  the  propriety  of  the  living  chara6^er 
is  ffcill  preferved.  This  is  remarkable  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Calmar's  ghoft,  in  the  poem  entitled  The 
Death  of  Cucliullin.  Ke  feems  to  forebode  Cuch- 
uilin's  death,  and  to  beckon  him  to  his  cave. 
.Cuchullin  reproaches  hini  for  fuppofing  that  he 
could  be  intimidated  by  fuch  prognoilics.  **  Why 
♦'  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghoft  of 
*'  the  car-borne  Calmar  !  Weuld'ft  thou  frighten 
"  me,  O  Matha's  fon  !  from  tlie  battles  of  Cor- 
'^  mac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  war  ;  neither 
"  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  How  art  thou  rhang- 
"  ed,  chief  of  Lara !  if  now  thou  doll  advife  to 
it  fly !— Retire  tliou  to  thy  cave  :  Thou  art  not 
"  Calmar's  gholl:  :  He  delighted  in  battle  ;  and 
**  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven."  Cal- 
mar makes  no  return  to  this  fe^ming  reproach  : 
C  5  But, 
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But,  <^  He  retired  in  his  blaft  with  joy ;  for  he 
**  had  heard  the  voice  of  his  praiie."  This  is 
precifely  the  ghoft  of  Achilles  in  Homer ;  who, 
notv/ithftanding  all  the  diilatisiacticn  he  expreffes 
With  his  ftate  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  as  fcon 
as  he  had  heard  his  fon  Neoptolcmus  praifed  for 
his  gallant  behaviour,  ftrode  away  with  filent  Joy 
to  rejom   the  reil;  of  the  Ihiadcs*. 

li;  is  a  great  advantage  of  Oflian's  mythology,, 
that  It  is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of 
mod  other  ancient  poets;  which  of  courfc  is  apt 
to  fee.n  ridiculous,  after  the  fuperifitions  have 
paiTcd  away  on  which  it  v/as  founded.  Ofiian*s 
mythology  is,  to  fpeak  fo,  the  mythology  of  hu- 
man nature ;  for  it  is  founded  on  what  has  been 
tJie  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
under  all  forms  of  religion,  concerning  the  ap-- 
pearances  of  departed  I'pirits.  Homer's  machine- 
ry is  always  lively  and  amuftng ;  but  far  froni  be- 
ing always  fupported  with  proper  dignity.  The 
indecent  fquabbies  among  his  gods,  furely  do  no'^ 
honour  to  epic  poetry.  Whereas  Olfian's  machine-* 
ly  has  dignity  upon  all  occafions.  It  is  indeed  a 
dignity  of  the  dark  and  awful  kind;  but  this  is 
proper ;  becaufe  coincident  with  ihe  drain  and 
fpirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light  and  gay  mythology, 
hke  Homer's,  v/ould  have  been  perfedly  unfuit- 
able  to  the  fubjects  on  v/hich  OlTian's  genius  was 
employed.  But  though  his  machinery  be  always 
fclemn,  it  is  not,  hov/ever,  always  dreary  or  dif- 
nial :  it  Is  enlivened,  as  much  as  the  fubjeft  would 
permit,  by  thofe  pleafant  and  beautiful  appearances, 
which  he  fometimes  introduce?,  of  the  fpirlts  of 
the  hill.     Thcfe  are  gentle  fpirits ;  defcending  on 

fun- 
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fun-beams  ;  fair-moving  on  the  plain;  their  rcrius 
white  and  bright ;  their  voices  iweet ;  and  their 
vifits  to  men  propitious.  The  greuteft  yraiie  that 
can  be  given,  to  the  bcav.ty  of  a  hving  womaru,  [^ 
to  fay,  "  She  is  fair  as  the  ghoft  of  the  hill ;  when 
*<  it  moves  in  a  fun-beam  at  noon,  over  the  filence 

<*  of  Morven." "    The  hunter  fnall  hear  my 

<*  voice  from  his  booth.  He  lliail  fear  but  love 
**  my  voice.  For  fweet  fhall  my  voice4)e  for  my 
♦*  friends;   for  pleafant  v/ere  they  to  me." 

Befides  ghcfts,  cr  the  fpirits  of  departed  mei], 
we  find  in  Oilian  foine  luftances  of  other  kinds  ct 
machinery.  Spirits  of  a  fupericr  nature  to  ghoft? 
are  fometimes  alluded  to,  which  have  pov.er  to 
embroil  the  deep:  to  call  forth  v>rinds  and  ilorms, 
and  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  flrangcr  ;  to 
overturn  fcreib,  and  to  fend  death  among  the 
people.  We  have  prodigies  too;  a  fhovver  of 
blood ;  and  when  fome  difalttr  is  befalling  at  a  dif- 
tance,  the  found  of  death  heard  on  the  firings  of 
Ofi^sn's  harp  :  all  perfectly  confonant,  not  only 
to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  northern  nations,  but  lO' 
the  general  current  of  a  fuperf!:itious  irnaginatioa 
in  all  countries.  The  defcription  of  Fingai's  airy 
hall,  in  the  poem  called  Eerathon,  and  of  the  af- 
cent  of  Malvipa  in.to  it,  deferves  particuhr  notice*. 
as  remarkably  noble  and  magmnc-nt.  But  above 
all,  the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  01 
Lcda,  in  Carric-thura,  cannot  be  m.enticmd  with- 
out admiration.  I  forbear  tranfcribing  the  paf- 
fage,  as  It  mufl  have  drawn  the  att  nticn  of  every 
one  who  has  read  the  wcrkp'of  Uflkn.  The  un- 
daunted courage  of  Fingal,  oppofcd  to  all  the  ter- 
rors pf  the  Scandinavian  God  ;  the  appearance  and 
the  fpeech  of  that  awful  fpirit ;  the  wound  which 
he  rcceivta,  and  the  fririck  which  he  fends  forth. 
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*«  as  rolled  into  himfelf  he  rofe  upon  the  wind  ;" 
are  full  of  the  moft  amazing  and  terrible  majelly. 

1  know  no  paiTage  mere  fublime  in  the  writings  of 
any  iminfpired  author.  1  he  fidion  is  calculated 
to  aggrandize  the  hero ;  v^hich  it  does  to  a  high 
degree;  nor  is  it  fo  unnatural  or  wild  a  fidlion,  as 
might  at  firft  be  thought.  According  to  the  no- 
tions of  thofe  times,  fupernatural  beings  were 
material,  and  confequently,  vulnerable.  The 
fpirit  of  Loda  was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deity  by 
Fingal ;  he  did  not  worlhip  at  the  Hone  of  his 
pov/er  ;  he  plainly  confidtred  him  as  the  God  of 
his  enemies  only  ;  as  a  local  deity,  whofe  domi- 
nion extended  no  tarther  than  to  the  regions  where 
he  was  worlhipped  ;  who  had,  therefore,  no  title  to 
threaten   him,  and  no  claim  to    his  fubmiflion. 

We  know  there  are  poetical  precedents  of  great 
authority,  for  fictions  fully  as  extravagant  ;  and  if 
Homer  be  forgiven  for  making  Diomtd  attack  and 
wound  in  battle,  the  gods  whom  that  chief  him- 
felf worfhipped,  Olfian  furely  is  pardonable  for 
making  his  hero  fuperior  to  the  god  of  a  foreign 
territory*. 

Not- 

*  The  fcene  of  this  encounter  of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit 
of  Loda  is  laid  in  Iniltore,  or  the  iflands  of  Orkney  ;  and 
in  the  dcfcrip'ion  of  Fin^al's  landine;  there,  it  is  faid, 
•*  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft  with  all  its  ecchoing 
"  wood.  On  the  top  is  the  circle  of  Loda,  with  the 
'*  moffy  ftone  of  power."  In  confirmation  of  OfTian's 
topography,  it  is  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader  that  in 
ihefe  iilands,  as  I  hive  been  well  informed,  there  are 
many  pillars,  and  circles  of  floncf,  flill  remaining, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  flones  and  circles  of  Loda, 
or  Loden  ;  to  which  fome  degree  of  fuperflitious  regard 
is  annexed  to  this  day.  Thefc  iflands,  until  the  year 
14.68,  made  a  pare  of  the  Danifh  dominions.    Their 

ancient 
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Notwithftanding  the  poetical  advantages  which 
1  have  afcribed  to  Oflian's  machinery,  I  acknow- 
ledge it  would  have  been  much  more  beautiful 
and  perfect,  had  the  author  difcovered  Tome  know- 
ledge of  a  fupreme  Being.  Although  his  filence 
on  this  head  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  tranflator  in  a  very  probable  man- 
ner, yet  ftill  it  mult  be  held  a  confiderable  difad- 
vantage  to  the  poetry.  For  the  moil  auguffc  and 
lofty  ideas  that  can  embellifli  poetry,  are  derived 
from  the  belief  of  a  divine  adminiftration  of  the 
univerfe  :  And  hence  the  invocation  of  a  fupreme 
Being,  or  at  leaft  of  fome  fuperior  powers  who  are 
conceived  as  prefiding  over  human  affairs,  the  fo- 
lemnities  of  religious  worfhip,  prayers  preferred, 
and  affiftance  implored  on  critical  occafions,  appear 
with  great  dignity  in  the  works  of  almoft  all  poets 
as  chief  ornaments  of  their  compofitions.  The  ab- 
fence  of  all  fuch  religious  ideas  from  OiTian's  poetry, 
is  a  fenfible  blank  in  it ;  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
we  can  eafily  imagine  what  an  illuftrious  figure 
they  would  have  made  under  the  management  of 
fuch  a  genius  as  his  ;  and  how  finely  they  would 
have  been  adapted  to  many  fituations  which  occur 
in  his  works. 

After 

ancient  language,  of  which  there  are  yet  fome  remains 
among  the  natives,  is  called  the  Norfe;  and  is  a  dialed, 
not  of  the  Celtic,  bat  of  the  Scandinavian  tongue. 
The  manners  and  the  fuperflitions  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  quite  diflind  from  thofe  of  the  Highlands  and  wcfl- 
ern  iJles  of  Scotland.  Their  ancient  fongs  too,  arc  of  • 
different  flrain  and  charader,  turning^  upon  magical 
incantations  and  evocations  from  the  dead,  which  were 
the  favourite  fubjeds  of  the  old  Runic  poetry.  They 
have  many  traditions  among  thera  of  wars  in  former. 
limes  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  IHands. 
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After  fo  particular  an  examination  cf  Fingal^,  it 
were  needUfs  to  enter  into  as  full  a  difculTion  of 
the  ccndu6t  of  Teniora,  the  other  Epic  Poem. 
Many  of  the  fame  obfervations,  efpecially  with  re-  ' 
gard  to  the  great  characteriftics  of  heroic  poetry, 
apply  to  both.  The  high  merit,  however,  of  Te- 
mora,  requires  that  we  fhould  not  pafs  it  by  with- 
out fome  remarks. 

The  fcene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  a8:ion  is  of  a  pofterior  date.  The 
fubjeft  is,  an  expedition  of  the  here,  to  dethrone 
and  punifli  a  bloody  ufurper,  and  to  reftore  the 
poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  to  tiie  pcfterity  cf  the 
lawful  prince  ;  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  juftice 
and  heroifm  of  the  great  Fingal.  The  action  [a 
one,  and  compleat.  The  poem  opens  with  the 
defcent  of  Fingal  on  the  coalt,  and  the  confulta- 
tion  held  among  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  The 
murder  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  which  was 
the  caufe  of  the  war,  being  antecedent  to  the  epic 
action,  is  introduced  with  great  propriety  as  an 
epifode  in  the  firft  book.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
poem,  three  battles  are  defcribcd,  which  rife  in 
their  importance  above  one  another;  the  fucce's  ir> 
various,  and  the  iffue  for  (bme  time  doubtful ;  tilt 
at  laft,  Fingal  brought  intodiftrefs,  by  the  wound 
of  his  great  general  Gaul,  and  the  death  of  his 
fon  Fillan,  affumes  the  command  himfcif,  and  hav- 
ing flain  the  Irifh  king  ir?  fmglc  combat,  reftores 
the  rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  lefs  fire  than  the  other  epic 
poem ;  but  in  return  it  has  more  variety,  more 
tendernefs,  and  more  magnificence.  The  reign- 
ing idea,  Co  often  prefented  to  us  of  "  Fingal  in 
**  the  faft  of  his  fields,"  is  venerable  and  affecting; 
fior  could  any  more  noble  conclufion  be  thought 
of,  thaxJ  the  aged  hero,  after  h  many   fuccefsful 
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atchievements,  taking  his  leave  of  battles,  and  with 
all  the  iblemnities  of  thofe  times  refigning  his  fpear 
to  his  fon.  The  events  are  lei's  crouded  in  Te- 
mora  than  in  Fingal ;  actions  and  charaders  are 
more  partiularly  dilplayed ;  we  are  let  into  the 
tranfa6iions  ot  both  hofts ;  and  informed  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  The 
ftill  pathetic,  and  the  romantic  fcenery  of  feverai 
of  the  night  adventures,  fo  remarkably  fuited  to 
OlTian's  genius,  occafion  a  fine  diverfity  in  the 
poem  ;  and  are  happily  contrafted  with  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  day. 

In  mod  of  our  author's  poems,  the  horrors  of 
war  are  foftened  by  intermixed  fcenes  of  love  and 
friendfhip.  In  Fingal,  thefe  are  introduced  as 
epifodes  ;  in  Temora,  we  have  an  incident  of  this 
nature  v/rought  into  the  body  of  the  piece  ;  m  the 
adventure  of  Cathmor  and  Sulmalla.  This  forms 
one  of  the  mod  confpicuous  beauties  of  that  poem. 
The  ditlrefs  of  Sulmalla,  difguifed  and  unknown 
among  Grangers,  her  tender  and  anxious  concern 
for  the  fafety  of  Cathmor,  her  dream,  and  her 
melting  remembrance  of  the  land  of  her  fathers ; 
Cathmor's  emotion  when  he  firft  difcovers  her,  his 
rlruggles  to  conceal  and  fupprefs  his  paffion,  left 
it  fhould  unman  him  in  the  midfl:  of  war,  though 
"  his  *oul  poured  forth  in  fecret,  when  he  be- 
*'  held  her  fearful  eye  ;"  and  the  lafl:  interview  be- 
tween them,  when  overcome  by  her  tenderness, 
he  lets  her  know  he  had  difcovered  her,  and  con- 
fefles  his  pafTion  ;  are  all  wrought  up  with  the  moft 
exquifite  fenfibility  and   delicacy. 

Befides  the  chara6fcrs  which  appe?red  In  Fingal, 
feveral  new  ones  are  here  introduced  ;  and  though, 
as  they  are  all  the  characters  of  warriors,  bravery 
is  the  predominant  feature,  they  are  neverthelefs 
divcrfified  in  a  fenfible  and  ftriking  manner.    Fol- 

dath. 
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dath,  for  inftance,  the  general  of  Cathmor,  ex- 
hibits the  perfect  pi6lure  of  a  favage  chieftain  : 
Bold  and  daring,  but  prefumptuous,  cruel,  and 
overbearing.  He  is  diftinguifhed,  on  his  firft  ap- 
pearance, as  the  friend  of  the  tyrant  Cairbar ; 
<<  His  flride  is  haughty,  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath.'^ 
In  his  perfon  and  whole  deportment,  he  is  con- 
trafted  with  the  mild  and  wife  Hidalla,  another 
leader  of  the  fame  army,  on  whofe  humanity  and 
gentlenefs  he  looks  with  great  contempt.  He  pro- 
feffedly  delights  in  ftrife  and  blood.  He  infults 
over  the  fallen.  He  is  imperious  in  his  counfels^ 
and  factious  when  they  are  not  followed.  He  is 
unrelenting  in  all  his  fchemes  of  revenge,  even  to 
the  length  of  denying  the  funeral  fong  to  the  dead ; 
which,  from  the  injury  thereby  done  to  their 
ghoils,  was  in  thofe  days  confidered  as  the  greateft 
barbarity.  Fierce  to  the  laft,  he  comforts  himfelf 
in  his  dying  moments  with  thinking  that  his  ghofl 
fliall  often  leave  its  blafl  to  rejoice  over  the  graves 
of  thofe  he  had  (lain.  Yet  OfTian,  ever  prone  to 
the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his  ac- 
count of  the  death,  even  of  this  man,  fome  tender 
circumftances ;  by  the  moving  deicription  of  his 
daughter  Dardulena,   the  lafl;  of  his  race. 

The  character  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt 
that  of  Cathmor,  the  chief  commander,  which  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  moft  humane  virtues.  He 
abhors  all  fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his  hof- 
pitality  to  flrangers :  open  to  every  generous  fen- 
timent,  and  to  every  foft  and  companionate  feel- 
ing. He  is  fo  amiable  as  to  divide  the  reader's  at- 
tachment between  him  and  the  hero  of  the  poem  ; 
though  our  author  has  artfully  managed  it  fo,  as 
to  make  Cathmor  himfelf  indirectly  acknowledge 
Fingal's  fuperiority,  and  to  appear  Somewhat  ap- 
prehenfivc  of  the  event,  after  the  death  of  Filliu, 

which 
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which  he  knew  would  call  forth  Fin  gal  in  all  his 
might.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  OiTian 
has  introduced  into  his  poems  three  compleat 
heroes,  CuchuUin,  Cathmor,  and  Fingal,  he  has, 
however,  fenfibly  didinguifhed  each  of  their  cha- 
racters. CuchuUin  is  particularly  honourable ; 
Cathmor  particularly  amiable  ;  Fingal  wife  and 
great,  retaining  an  afcendant  peculiar  to  himfelf 
in  whatever  light  he  is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the  one 
moft  highly  finifhed,  is  Fillan.  His  charaQier  is 
of  that  fort,  for  which  OfTian  fliews  a  particular 
fondnefs  ;  an  eager,  fervent  young  warrior,  fired 
with  all  the  impatient  enthufiafm  for  military  glory, 
peculiar  to  that  time  of  life.  He  had  {ketched 
this  in  the  defcription  of  his  own  fon  Ofcar  ;  but 
as  he  has  extended  it  more  fully  in  Fillan,  and  as 
the  chara6ler  is  fo  confonant  to  the  epic  ftrain, 
though  fo  far  as  I  remember,  not  placed  in  fuch  a 
confpicuous  light  by  any  other  epic  poet,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  attend  a  little  to  OfTian's  manage- 
ment of  it  in  this  inflance. 

Fillan  was  the  youngeft  of  all  the  fons  of  Fin- 
gal ;  younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Ofcar, 
by  whofe  fame  and  great  deeds  in  war,  we  may 
naturally  fuppofe  his  ambition  to  have  been  highly 
Aimulated.  Withal,  as  he  is  younger,  he  is  de- 
fcribed  as  more  rafh  and  fiery.  His  firfl  appearance 
is  foon  after  Ofcar's  death,  when  he  was  employed  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  foe  by  night.  In  a  con- 
verfation  with  his  brother  OfTian,  on  that  occafion, 
we  learn  that  it  was  not  long  fince  he  began  to  lift 
the  fpear.  "  Few  are  the  marks  of  my  fword  in 
"  battle  ;  but  my  foul  is  fire."  He  is  with  fome 
difficulty  reftrained  by  OfTian  from  going  to  attack 
the  enemy  ;  and  complains  to  him,  that  his  father 
had  never  allowed  him  any  opportunity  of  figna- 

lizing 
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lizing  his  valour.  "  The  king  hath  not  remarked 
<<  my  fv/ord  ;  I  go  forth  with  the  croud  ;  I  return 
"  v/ithout  my  fame."  Soon  after,  when  Fingal 
according  to  cufccm  v/as  to  appoint  one  of  his 
chiefs  to  command  the  army,  and  each  was  Hand- 
ing forth,  and  putting  in  his  claim  to  this  honour, 
Fillan  is  prefented  in  the  following  mod:  pi(5lu- 
refque  and  natural  attitude.  "  On  his  fpcar  Hood 
**  the  fen  of  Clatho,  in  the  wandering  of  his  locks. 
**  Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  Fingal :  his  voice 
"  thrice  failed  him  as  he  fpokc— Fillan  could  not 
**  boaft  of  battles— at  once  he  flrcde  away.  Bent 
<'  over  a  diflant  Hream  he  flood  ;  the  tear  hung  in 
<«  his  eye.  He  ftruck  at  times,  the  thiftle's  head, 
<«  with  his  inverted  fpear."  No  lefs  natural  and 
beautiful  is  the  defcfiption  of  Fingal's  paternal 
emotion  on  this  occafion.  "  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of 
«*  Fingal.  Side-long  he  beheld  his  Ton.  He  be- 
<«  held  him  with  burfting  joy.  He  hid  the  big 
<*  tear  with  his  locks,  and  turned  amidft  his 
<«  crouded  foul."  The  command  for  that  day, 
being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan  rulhes  amidfl:  the 
thickeft  of  the  foe,  faves  Gaul's  life,  who  is  wound- 
ed by  a  random  arrow,  and  diftinguiflies  himfelf  fo 
in  battle,  that  "  the  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's 
«  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  fon.  As 
<*  the  fun  rejoices  from  the  cloud,  over  the  tree 
"  his  beams  have  raifed,  whilft  it  fhakes  its  lonely 
<*  head  on  the  heath,  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over 
*<  Fillan."  Sedate  however,  and  wife,  he  mixes 
the  praife  which  he  beftows  on  him  with  ^ome  re- 
prehenfion  oF  his  rafhnefs.  **  My  fon,  I  faw  thy 
**  deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad.  Thou  art  brave, 
*<  fon  of  Clatho,  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife.  So 
*<  did  not  Fingal  advance,    tho'  he  never  feared 

<*  a  foe. 
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"  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee ; 
"  they  are  thy  ftrength  in  the  field.  Then  llialt 
*<  thou  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs 
"  of  thy  fathers." 

On  the  next  day,  the  greatefl  and  the  lad  of  Fil- 
lan's  life,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  of  lead- 
ing on  the  hoft  to  battle.  FingaPs  fpeech  to  his 
troops  on  this  occafion  is  full  of  noble  fentiment  j 
and  where  he  recommends  his  fon  to  their  care, 
extremely  touching.  <*  A  young  beam  is  before 
**  you  ;  few  are  his  fteps  to  war.  They  are  few, 
*<  but  he  is  valiant ;  defend  my  dark-haired  fon. 
"  Bring  him  back  with  joy ;  hereafter  he  may  ftand 
<'  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fathers ;  his  foul  is 
"  a  flame  of  their  fire.'^  When  the  battle  be- 
gins, the  poet  puts  forth  his  ftrength  to  defcribe 
the  exploits  of  the  young  hero ;  who,  at  laft  en- 
countering and  killing  with  his  own  hand  Foldath 
the  oppofite  general,  attains  the  pinacle  of  glory. 
In  what  follows,  when  the  fate  of  Fillan  is  draw- 
ing near,  Oflfian,  if  any  where,  excells  himfelf. 
Foldath  being  ilain,  and  a  general  rout  begun, 
there  was  no  refource  left  to  the  enemy  but  in  the 
great  Cathmor  himfelf,  who  in  this  extremity  de- 
fcends  from  the  hill,  where,  according  to  the  cuflom 
of  thofe  princes,  he  furveyed  the  battle.  Obferve 
how  this  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by  the  poet. 
*«  Wide  fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight 
'*  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hung  forward 
"  on  their  fleps  ;  and  ftrewed  the  heath  with  dead. 

^«  Fingal    rejoiced    over   his  fon. Blue-fhielded 

"  Cathmor  rofc. — Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp  ! 
**  Give  Fillan's  praife  to  the  wind;  raife  high  his 
"  praife  in  my  hall,  while  yet  he  fhines  in  war. 
"  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho !  leave  thy  hall ;  be- 
"  hold  that  early  beam  of  thine  !  The  hoft  is 
•«  withered  in  its  courfe.     No  farther  look — it  vj 

<«  dark 
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"  dark— light-trembling  from  the  harp,  ftrike*, 
"  virgins  !  flrike  the  Ibund."  The  fudden  in- 
terruption, and  fufpenfe  of  the  narration  on  Cath- 
mor's  rifmg  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt  burning  inta 
the  praife  of  Fillan,  and  the  paffionate  apoitrophe 
to  his  mother  Clatho,  are  admirable  efforts  of  poe- 
tical art,  in  order  to  interefl:  us  in  Fillan's  danger; 
and  the  whole  is  heightened  by  the  immediately- 
following  fimile,  one  of  the  moH:  magnificent  and 
fublime  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet,  and 
which  if  it  had  been  found  in  Homer,  would  have 
been  the  frequent  fubje6t  of  admiration  to  critics ; 
**  Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  that  defcends 
**  from  the  (kirt  of  his  blaft.  The  troubled  ocean 
<*  feels  his  fteps,  as  he  ftrides  from  wave  to  wave. 
<*  His  path  kindles  behind  him  :  iflands  fhake 
'*  their  heads  on  the  heaving  feas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhaufled.  The  fall 
of  this  noble  young  warrior,  or,  in  OlTian's  flile, 
the  extinction  of  this  beam  of  heaven,  could  not 
be  rendered  too  interefting  and  afFeQ:ing.  Our  at- 
tention is  naturally  drawn  towards  Fingal.  FTe  be- 
holds from  his  hill  the  rifmg  of  Cathmor,  and  the 
danger  of  his  fon.  But  what  fhall  he  do  ?  "  Shall 
**  Fingal  rife  to  his  aid,  and  take  the  fword  of 
"  Luno  ?  What  then  fhould  become  of  thy  fame, 
"  fon  of  white-bofomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine 
*'  eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter  of  Iniftore  !  I  fhall 
"  not  quench  thy  early  beam— No  cloud  of  mine 
"  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire." 
Struggling  between  concern  for  the  fame,  and  fear 
for  the  fafety  of  his  fon,  he  withdrivvs  from  the 
fight  of  the  engagement ;  and  difpatches  OiTian  in 
hafte  to  the  field,  with  this  affeclionate  and  deli- 
cate injundion.  "  Father  of  Ofcar  !"  addreffing 
him  by  a  title  which  on   this  occafion  has  the 

higheft 
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higbcft  propriety,  "  Father  of  Ofcar  !  lift  the 
*'  Ipear  ;  defend  the  young  in  arms.  But  conceal 
"   thy  fteps  from  Fillan's  eyes:   He  mufi:  not  know 

<<  tliat   1  doubt  his  fleel." OfHan    arrived  too 

late. — But  unwilling  to  defcribe  Fillan  vanquifhed, 
the  poet  fupprcfies  all  the  circumftances  of  tl\e 
combat  with  Cathrrcr;  and  cnly  fliev/s  us  the 
dying  hero.  We  fee  him  animated  to  the  end 
with  the  fame  martial  and  ardent  fpirit ;  breathing 
liis  laft  in  bitter  regret  lor  being  lo  early  cut  off 
from  the  field  of  glory.     "  Cfhan,  lay  me  in  that 

hollow  rock.      Raife    no  (lone  above  me;    leaf!; 

one  f'xuld  afk  about  my  fame.     I  am  fallen  in 

the  firfl  of  my  fields;    fallen   without  renown. 

Let  thy  voice  alone,  fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul. 

Why  fhould  the  bard  know  where   dwells  the 

early-tallen  Fillan  ?" He   who  after  tracing 

the  circumstances  of  this  (lory,  fhall  deny  that  our 
bard  is  podefied  of  high  fentiment  and  high  art, 
muft  be  ftrangely  prejudiced  indeed.  Let  him 
read  the  fiery  o\  Pallas  in  Virgil,  which  is  of  a  fi- 
mdlar  kind;  and  after  all  the  praife  he  m^ayjuflily 
hefiiow  en  the  elegant  and  fiiiifiied  defcription  of 
that  amiable  author,  let  him  fay,  which  of  the  two 

poets  unfolds  mofi:  of  thehumian   foul. 1  wave 

infifling  on  any  more  of  the  particulars  in  Temora  ; 
as  my  aim  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the 
genius  and  fpirit  of  GiTian's  poetry,  than  to  dwell 
on  all  his  beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  difcovcrcd  in  conducting 
works  of  fuch  length  as  Fingal  and  Tem.ora,  dif- 
ti-nguifli  them  from  the  other  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion. The  fmaller  pieces,  however,  ccntain  par- 
ticular beauties  no  If-fs  eminent.  They  are  hifi:ori- 
cal  poems,  generally  of  the  elegiac  kind  ;  and 
plainly  difcover  themfclves  to  be  the  work  of  the 
fame  anther.     One   ccnfillcnt  face  of  manners  is 

every 
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every  where  prefented  to  us ;  one  fpirit  of  poetry 
reigns;  the  mafterly  hand  of  OiTian  appears  through- 
out ;  the  fame  rapid  and  animated  ftyle  ;  the  fame 
firong  colouring  of  imagination,  and  the  fame  glow- 
ing fenfibihty  of  heart.  Befides  the  unity  which 
belongs  to  the  compofitions  of  one  man,  there  is 
moreover  a  certain  unity  of  fubjefl  which  very 
happily  connects  all  thefe  poems.  They  form  the 
poetical  hiftory  of  the  age  of  Fingal.  The  fame 
race  of  heroes  whom  we  had  miCt  with  in  the  grea- 
ter poems,  Cuchullin,  Ofcar,  Connal  and  Gaul 
return  again  upon  the  flage  ;  and  Fingal  himfelf 
is  always  the  principal  figure,  prefented  on  every 
cccafion,  with  equal  magnificence,  nay  rifmg  upon 
us  to  the  lafl.  The  circumftances  of  OfTian's  old 
age  and  hlindnefs,  his  furviving  all  his  friends, 
and  his  relating  their  great  exploits  to  Malvin.i, 
the  fpoufe  or  miftrefs  of  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar, 
furnilh  the  fineft  poetical  fituations  that  fancy 
could  devife  for  that  tender  pathetic  which  reigns 
in  OlTian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  thefe  po^ms,  there  might  be  room 
for  feparate  cbfervatirns,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
d\i&.  and  difpofition  of  the  incidents,  as  well  as  to 
the  beauty  of  the  defcriptions  and  fentiments.  Car- 
thon  is  a  regular  and  highly  finiOied  piece.  The 
main  ftory  is  very  properly  introduced  by  ClefHim- 
mor's  relation  of  the  adventure  of  his  youth  ;  and 
this  introdudion  is  finely  heightened  by  Fingal's 
fong  of  mourning  over  Moina ;  in  which  Oflian,  ever 
fond  of  doing  honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived 
to  diftinguifh  him,  for  being  an  eminent  poet,  as 
well  as  warrior.  Fingal's  fong  upon  this  occafion, 
when  <«  his  thoufand  Bards  leaned  forwards  from 
"  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  King,"  is 
inferior  to  no  paffage  in  the  v/hole  book  ;  and  v/ith 

great 
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.great  judgment  put  in  his  mouth,  as  the  feriouf- 
nefs,  no  lets  than  the  fubhmity  of  the  /Irain,  is 
peculiarly  Suited  to  the  Hero's  character.  In  Dar- 
thula,  are  aUembied  ahiioft  all  the  tender  images 
.that  can  touch  the  heart  of  man  ;  friendihip,  love,  . 
the  afFe6tions  of  parents,  fons,  and  brothers,  the 
diftrefs  of  the  aged;,  and  the  unavailing  bravery  of 
the  young.  The  beautiful  addrefs  to  the  moon, 
with  which  the  poem  opens,  and  the  tranfition 
,from  thence  to  the  fubiecl,  mofl:  happily  prepare 
the  mind  for  that  train  of  affecting  events  that  is  to 
follow.  The  ftory  is  regular,  dramatic,  intereRing 
;o  the  laft.  He  who  can  read  it  v.-ithout  emcticn 
may  congratulate  himfelf,  if  he  pleafes,  upon  be- 
ing completely  armed  againft  fyinpathetic  forrow. 
As  Fingal  had  no  occafion  of  appearing  in  the  ac- 
tion of  this  poem,  OiTian  makes  a  very  artful  tran- 
fition from  his  narration,  to  what  v/as  paiUng  in 
i  the  haxds  of  Selma.  The  found  heard  there  on 
;the  ftrings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  which  Fingal 
I  ihews  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
j  ghofls  of  their  fathers,  to  receive  the  Heroes  fall- 
ing in  a  diflant  land,  are  introduced  with  great 
•l^eauty  of  imagination  to  increaf^  the  folem.nity, 
and  to  diverfify  the  Scenery  of  the  poem. 

Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  moft  fublime  dignity  ; 
and  has  this  advantage  of  being  more  chearful  in 
the  fubje61^,  and  more  happy  in  the  cataftrophe 
than  moft  of  the  other  poems :  Though  tempered 
at  the  fame  <ime  with  epifodes  in  that  ftrain  cf  ten- 
der melancholy,  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
great  delight  of  OfHan  and  the  Bards  of  his  age. 
Lathmon.  is  i  eculiarly  diflingulflied  by  high  ge- 
nercfity  of  fentimcnt.  This  is  carried  fo  far,  par- 
ticubr'y  in  the  refufal  of  Gaul,  on  one  fide,  to 
take  the  advantage  of  a  fleeping  foe  ;  and  of 
Lath  men,  on  the  other,  to  overpower  by  numbers 

the 
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the  two  young  warriors,  as  to  recall  into  one's 
mind  the  manners  of  Chivalry  ;  iome  refemblance 
to  which  may  perhaps  be  fuggefted  by  other  inci- 
dents in  this  colledion  of  Poems.  Chivalry,  how- 
ever, took  rife  in  an  age  and  country  too  remote 
from  thofe  of  Oifian,  to  admit  the  fufpicion  that 
the  one  could  have  borrowed  any  thing  from 
the  other.  So  far  as  Chivalry  had  any  real  exif- 
tence,  the  fame  military  enthufiafm,  which  gave 
birth  to  it  in  the  feudal  times,  might,  in  the  days 
of  Oliian,  that  is,  in  the  infancy  of  a  rifmg  fcate, 
through  the  operation  of  the  fame  cau-e,  very 
naturally  produce  eiTe6fs  of  the  fame  kind  on  the 
minds  and  manners  of  men.  So  far  as  Chivalry 
was  an  ideal  fy{lem  exifling  only  in  romance,  it 
will  not  be  thought  furprizing,  when  we  refled  on 
the  account  before  given  of  the  Celtic  Bards,  tliat 
this  imaginary  refinement  of  heroic  manners  fhould 
be  found  among  them,  as  much  at  leaft,  as 
among  the  Trobadores,  or  flroUing  Provencal  Bards, 
in  the  loth  or  nth  century;  whofe  fongs,  it  is 
faid,  firft  gave  rife  to  thofe  romantic  ideas  of  hero- 
ifm,  which  for  fo  long  a  time  enchanted  Europe*. 
OfTian's  heroes  have  all  the  gallantry  and  generofi- 
ty  of  thofe  fabulous  knights,  without  their  extra- 
vagance ;  and  his  love  fcenes  have  native  tender- 
nefs,  without  any  mixture  of  thofe  forced  and  un- 
natural conceits  which  abound  in  the  old  roman- 
ces. The  adventures  related  by  our  poet  which  re- 
femible  the  moft  thofe  of  romance,  concern  women 
who  follow  their  lovers  to  war  difguifed  in  the  ar- 
miour  of  men  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  managed  as  to 
produce,  in  the  difcovery,  feveral  of  the  moft  in- 
terefting  fituations ;  one  beautiful  inftance  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  Carric-thura,  and  another  in  Cal- 
thcn  and  Colmal. 

Oithona 
♦  Vid.  Huetius  de  originc  fabularum  Romanenfmm, 
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Oithona  prefents  a  fituation  of  a  different  na- 
iure.  In  the  abfence  of  her  lover  Gaul,  fhe  had 
-been  carried  off  and  ravifned  by  Dunrommath. 
Gaul  difcovers  the  place  where  ihe  is  kept  con- 
cealed, and  comes  to  revenge  her.  The  meetirtg 
of  the  two  lovers,  the  fentiments  and  the  beha- 
viour of  Oithona  on  that  occafion,  are  defcribed 
with  fuch  tender  and  exquifite  propriety,  as  does 
the  greateft  honour,  both  to  the  art  and  to  the  de- 
licacy of  our  author :  and  would  have  been  ad- 
mired in  any  poet  of  the  moft  refined  age.  The 
condufl  of  Croma  muft  flrike  every  reader  as  re- 
markably jiidiciocs  and  beautitul.  We  are  to  be 
prepared  for  the  death  of  Malvina,  which  is  re- 
lated in  the  fucceeding  Poem.  She  is  therefore 
introduced  iii  perfon  ;  **  fhe  has  heard  a  voice  in 
"  a  dream  ;  fhe  feels  the  fluttering  of  her  foul ;" 
and  in  a  moft  moving  lamentation  addreiTed  to  her 
beloved  Ofcar,  Ihe  fmgs  her  own  Death  Song. 
Nothing  could  be  calculated  with  more  art  to 
footh  and  comfort  her,  than  the  ftory  which 
Offian  relates.  In  the  young  and  brave  Fovar- 
gormo,  another  Ofcar  is  introduced ;  his  praifes 
are  fung ;  and  the  Jiappinefs  is  fet  before  her  of 
thofe  who  die  in  tlieir  youth,  "  when  their  re- 
''  nown  is  around  them;  before  the  feeble  behold 
"  them  in  the  hall,  and  fmile  at  their  trembling 
"  hands.'' 

But  no  vt^here  does  Offian's  genius  appear  to 
greater  advantage,  than  in  Berrathon,  which  is 
reckoned  the  conclufion  of  his  fongs,  "  The  lafc 
**  found  of  the  Voice  of  Cona." 

Qualis  olor  noto  pofiturus  littore  vitam, 
Ingemit,  et  moeftis  mulcens  confentibus  auras 
Prxfago  queritur  venientia  funera  cantu. 
The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  fuited  to 
the  fubjea.     Every  thing  is   full   of  that  invifible 
D  worlds 
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world,  into  which  the  aged  Bard  believes  himfelf 
now  ready  to  enter.  The  airy  hall  of  Fingal  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  his  view  ;  «  he  fees  the  cloud  that 
<«  fhall  receive  his  ghoft  ;  he  heholds  the  mift  that 
««  fhall  form  his  robe  when  he  appears  on  his  hill  ;" 
and  all  the  natural  objects  around  him  feem  to  carry 
the  prefages  of  death.  "  The  thiftle  fhakes  its 
*'  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy 
<<  head — it  feems  to  fay,  I  am  covered  with  the 
**  drops  of  heaven ;  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
**  near,  and  the  blaft  thnt  fnall  fcatter  my  leaves.'* 
Malvina's  death  is  hinted  to  him  in  the  mofl:  de- 
licate manner  by  the  fon  of  Alpin.  His  lamenta- 
tion over  her,  her  apotheolis,  or  afcent  to  the 
habitation  of  heroes,  and  the  introdu61:ion  to  the 
flory  which  follows,  from  the  m.ention  which  Ofli- 
an  fuppofes  the  father  of  Malvina  to  make  of  him 
in  the  hall  of  Fmgal,  are  all  in  the  highell  fpirit  of 
Poetry.  "  And  doft  thou  remember  Oflian,  O 
"  Tofcar  fon  of  Comloch  ?  The  battles  of  our 
^*  youth   were  many ;    our  fwords  went  together 

<*  to  the  field." Nothing  could  be  more  proper 

than  to  end  his  fongs  with  recording  an  exploit 
of  the  father  of  that  Malvina,  of  whom  his  heart 
was  now  fo  full ;  and  who,  from  f-rft  to  laft,  had 
been  fuch  a  favourite  objeQ:  throughout  all  his 
poems. 

The  fcene  of  mofl:  of  OHian's  poems  is  laid  in 
Scotland,  or  in  the  coafl  of  Ireland  oppofite  to 
the  territories  of  Fingal.  When  the  fcene  is  in 
Ireland,  we  perceive  no  change  of  manners  from 
thofe  of  OfTian's  native  country.  For  as  Ireland 
was  undoubtedly  peopled  with  Celtic  tribes,  the  ; 
language,  cuftoms,  and  religion  of  both  nations 
were  the  fame.  They  had  been  feparated  from 
one  another  by  migration,  only  a  few  generations, 
IS  it  fhoiiid  feem,  before  our  poet's  age:  and  they 
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ftiil  maimained  a  clofe  and  frequent  intcrccuri'e. 
But  when  the  poet  relates  the  expeditions  of  any 
of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coafl,  or  to  the 
jflands  of  Orkney,  which  were  then  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  ternrory,  as  he  does  in  Carric-thura, 
Sulmalla  ot  Lumen,  andCathlcda,  the  cafe  is  quite 
altered.  Thofe  countries  were  inhabited  by  na- 
tions of  the  Teutonic  defcent,  who  in  their  man- 
ners and  reUgious  rites  differed  widely  from  the 
Celtae  ;  and  it  is  curious  and  remarkable,  to  find 
this  difference  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  pcems  of 
Offian.  His  defcriptions  bear  the  native  marks 
of  one  who  was  prefent  in  the  expeditions  which 
he  relates,  and  who  defcribes  what  he  had  ken 
with  his  ov/n  eyes.  No  fooner  are  we  carried  to 
Lochlin,  or  the  iflands  of  Iniffore,  than  we  per- 
ceive that  we  are  in  a  foreign  region.  New  ob- 
je6ts  begin  to  appear.  We  meet  every  where  with 
the  fiones  and  circles  of  Loda,  that  is,  Odin,  the 
great  Scandinavian  deity.  We  meet  v/ith  the  di- 
vinations and  enchantments,  for  which  it  is  well 
known  thofe  northern  nations  were  early  fam.ouso 
"  There,  mixed  with  the  murmur  of  waters,  rofe 
"  the  voice  of  aged  men,  who  called  the  forms  ol: 
**  night  to  aid  them  in  their  war  ;"  whilil  the 
Caledonian  chiefs  who  affifted  them,  are  defcribed 
as  {landing  at  a  diftance,  heedlefs  of  their  rites. 
That  ferocity  of  manners  which  diftinguiflied  thofe 
nations,  alfo  becomes  confpicuous.  In  the  com.r 
bats  of  their  chiefs  there  is  a  peculiar  favagenefs ; 
even  their  women  are  bloody  and  fierce.  The 
fpirit  and  the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog, 
that  northern  Scalder  whom  I  formerly  quoted,  oc- 
cur to  us  again.  "  The  hawks,"  Offian  makes 
one  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  fay,  *'  rufli  from  all 
"  their  winds ;  they  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe, 
D  2  «'  —We 
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a We  rejoiced  three  days  above  the  dead,  and 

"  called  the  hawks  of  heaven.     They  came  from 
*•  all  their  winds,    to  feaft  on  the  foes  of    Annir." 

DiimifTing  now  the  feparate  confideration  of  any 
of  our  author's  works,  I  proceed  to  make  fome 
obfervations  on  his  manner  of  writing,  under  the 
general  heads  of  Defcription,  Imagery,  and  Sen- 
timent. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  diflinguifhed 
by  his  talent  for  defcription*.  A  fecond  rate 
writer  difcerns  nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  the  ob- 
je^  he  means  to  defcnbe.  His  conceptions  of  it 
are  vague  and  loofe  ;  his  exprefllons  feeble  ;  and  ci 
courfe  the  objeQ:  is  prefented  to  us  indiftindly  and 
as  through  a  cloud.  But  a  true  Poet  makes  us 
imagine  ihat  we  fee  it  before  our  eyes :  he  catcher 
the  dillinguifhing  features  ;  he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality  ;  he  places  it  in  fuch  a  light  thai 
a  painter  could  copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent 
is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively  imagination,  which 
firft  receives  a  ftrong  impreflion  of  the  object  ;  arc 
then,  by  a  proper  fele£tion  of  capital  pi6lure'qut 
circumftances  employed  in  defcribing  it,  rranfrriit; 
that  imprefTion  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagination; 
of  others.  That  Oifian  pofleffes  this  dcfcriptiv( 
power  in  a  high  degree,  we  have  a  clear  proo; 
from  the  effect  which  his  defcriptions  produce  upoi 
the  imaginations  of  thofe  who  read  hira  wijch  an) 
degree  of  attention  and  tafte.  Few  poets  are  mor( 
interefting.  We  contrail  an  intimate  acquaintanc( 
with  his  principal  heroes.  The  charaders,  the 
nianners,  the  face  of  the  country  become  familiar 

*  Seethe  rules  of  poetical  defcription  excellently  illuf 
irated  by  lord  Kaims,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol 
ni.  chap,  2!.    Of   narration  and  defcription. 
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Vc  even  think  we  could  draw  the  figure  of  his 
ghofts  :  In  a  word,  whilft  reading  him,  we  are 
tranfported  as  into  a  new  region,  and  dwell  among 
his  obje6ts  as  if   they  were  all  real. 

It  were  eafy  to  point  out  feveral  inftances  of 
exquifite  painting  in  the  works  of  our  author. 
Such,  for  inrtance,  as  the  fcenery  with  which  Te- 
mora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Cairbar  is 
there  prefented  to  us ;  the  defcription  of  the 
young  prince  Cormac,  in  the  fame  book ;  and 
the  ruins  of  Balckitha  in  Car^l-on.  **  I  have 
*«  (cen  the  v.^alls  of  B.^lv:lL!:haJ  but  they  were  de- 
"  folate.  The  fire  had  refounded  in  the  iialls ; 
<*  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more. 
*<  The  ftream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its 
*«  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thiflle 
**  fhook  there  its  lonely  head  :  The  mofs  whiflled 
f'  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the 
<'  windows  ;  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved 
<'  round  his  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of 
"  Moina  ;  filence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers.'* 
Nothing  alfo  can  be  more  natural  snd  lively  than 
the  manner  in  which  Carthon  afterwards  defcribes 
how  the  conflagration  of  his  city  affe6ted  him  when 
a  child  :  "  Have  I  not  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ? 
**  And  fhall  I  feafl  with  ComhaPs  fon  ?  Com.hal  \ 
*<  who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midft  of  my  father's 
<*  hall !  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  caufe 
"  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fm.oke 
*'  pleafed  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  above  my 
**  walls  :  I  often  looked  back  with  gladnefs,  when 
'<  my  friends  fled  above  the  hill.  But  when  the 
*^  years  of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs 
*'  of  my  fallen  walls.  My  figh  arofe  with  the  morn- 
*^  ing  ;  and  my  tears  defcended  with  night.  Shall 
*'  I  not  fight,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  againil  the  chil- 
"  drcn  of  my  foes  ?  And' I  will  fight,  O  Bare' 
r>   3  ^     *'  I  feel 
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<«  I  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  foul."  In  the  fame 
poem,  the  alfembUng  of  the  chiefs  round  Fingal, 
who  had  been  warned  of  fome  impending  danger 
by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy,  is  defcribed 
v/ith  fo  many  pidurefque  circumftances,  that  one 
imagines  hinifeif  prefent  in  the  aflembly.  "  The 
««  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and  he  fore - 
*<  faw  the  death  of  his  people.  He  came  in  fi- 
*<  lence  to  his  hall,  and  took  his  father's  fpear  ;  the 
*^  mail  rattled  on  his  breaft.  The  heroes  rofe 
*'  around.  They  locked  in  filence  on  each  other, 
**  marking  the   eyes  of   Fingal.     They    faw   the 

*<  battle  in   his  face. A  thoufand   Ihiclds  are 

<<  placed  at  once  on  their  arms  ;  and  they  drew  a 
'*  thoufand  fwords.  The  hall  of  Selma  brighten- 
*'  ed  around.  The  clang  of  arms  afcends.  The 
"  grey  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is 
<*  among  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the 
«<  eyes  of  the  King;  and  half  aflumed  his  fpear." 
It  has  been  objetted  to  Offian,  that  his  defcrip- 
tlons  of  military  a6lions  are  imperfect,  and  much 
lefs  di'.^rfified  by  circumilances  than  thofe  of  Ho- 
mer. This  is  in  fome  meafure  true.  The  amaz- 
ing fertility  of  Homer's  invention  is  no  where 
fo  much  difplayed  as  in  the  incidents  of  his  battles, 
nnd  in  the  little  hiflory  pieces  he  gives  of  the  per- 
fons  ilain.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  talent 
of  defcription,  can  too  much  be  faid  in  praife  of 
Homer.  Every  thing  is  ahve  in  his  writings. 
The  colours  with  which  he  paints  are  thofe  of  na- 
ture. But  OiTian's  genius  was  of  a  different  kind 
from  Homer's.  It  led  him  to  hurry  towards  grand 
objects  rather  than  to  amufe  himfelf  with  particu- 
lars of  lefs  importance.  He  could  dwell  on  the 
death  of  a  favourite  hero  :  but  that  of  a  private 
man  feldom  flopped  his  rapid  courfe.  Homer's 
genius  was  mor?  comrrehenfive  than  Oilman's.     It 

includ- 
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included  a  wider  circle  of  objetls  ;  and  could  work 
up  any  incident  into  delcription,  Oflian's  wa,-; 
more  limited;  biit  the  region  within  which  it 
chiefly  exerted  itlelf  was  the  higheil  of  all,  the  re- 
gion of  the  pathetic  and  futlime. 

We  mufl:  not  imagine,  however,  that  Cfllan's 
battles  conftfl:  only  oi  general  indiftinQ:  defcrlptioii. 
Such  beautiful  incidents  are  rometimes  introduced, 
and  the  circuirftances  of  the  perfons  {lain  fo  mucn 
diverfified,  as  fliew  that  he  could  have  embellilh.ed 
his  military  fcenes  M'ith  an  abundant  variety  of 
particulars,  if  his  genius  had  led  him  to  dwell 
upon  them.  One  man  "  is  (Iretched  in  the  duft  , 
"  of  his  native  land  ;  he  fell,  where  often  he  had 
"  fpread  the  feaft,  and  o  ten  raifed  the  voice  of 
*<  the  harp."  The  maid  of  Iniftcre  is  introdu- 
ced, in  a  moving  apoftrophe,  as  weeping  for  an- 
other ;  and  a  third,  «  as  relied  m  the  duft  Jie 
*'  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remember- 
ed and  mourned  by  Fingal  as  the  friend  of 
Agandecca.  The  blood  pouring  from  the 
wound  of  one  who  is  flain  by  night,  is  heard 
"  hifTing  on  the  half  extinguilhed  cak,"  which 
had  been  kindled  for  giving  light :  Another^ 
climbing  a  tree  to  efcape  from  his  foe,  is  pierced 
by  his  ^pear  from  behind  ;  **  fhrieking,  panting 
<«  he  fell ;  whilft  mo^s  and  withered  branches  pur- 
««  fue  his  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul." 
Never  was  a  finer  piP.ure  drawn  of  the  ardour  of 
two  youthful  warriors  than  the  following  :  "  I  faw 
*«  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  m.y  foul  was  mixed 
"  with  his:  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his 
*«  eyes ;  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke 
"  the  words  of  friendfhip  in  fecret ;  and  the  liVht- 
"  ening  of  cur  (words  poured  together.  We 
*'  drew  them  behind  the  weed,  and  tried  the 
*'  ftrength  of  our  arm.s  en  the  empty  air," 

D  4  Cffan 
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Oilian  is  always  concife  in  his  defcriptions/ 
v/hich  adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  force.  For 
it  is  a  great  miflake  to  imagine,  that  a  croud  of 
particulars,  cf  a  very  full  and  extended  ftyle,  is 
of  advantage  to  defcription.  On  the  contrary, 
fach  a  diffufe  manner  for  the  moik  part  weakens  it. 
Any  cne  redundant  circumftance  is  a  nuifance.  It 
encumbers  and  loads  the  fancy,  and  renders  the 
main  image  indiftincl.  "  Obllat,"  as  Quintilian 
fays  with  regard  to  ftyle,  <*  quicquid  non  acijuvat." 
To  be  concile  in  delcription,  is  one  thing;  and  to 
l-e  general,  is  another.  No  defcription  that  refts 
in  generals  can  poflibly  be  good  ;  it  can  convey  no 
lively  idea  ;  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we 
have  a  diilin6t  conception.  But  at  the  fame  time, 
no  fiFong  imiagination  dwells  long  upon  any  one 
particular ;  or  heaps  together  a  mafs  of  trivial 
ones.  By  the  happy  choice  of  fome  one,'  or  of  a 
few  that  are  mofl:  ftriking,  it  prefents  the  image 
more  compleat,  fhews  us  more  at  one  glance, 
than  a  feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do,  by  turning 
its  obje£t  round  and  round  into  a  variety  of  lights. 
Tacitus  is  of  all  profe  writers  the  moft  concife. 
He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptnefs  refembling  our 
author:  Yet  no  writer  is  more  eminent  for  lively 
defcription.  When  Fingal,  after  having  conquer- 
ed the  haughty  Swaran,  propofes  to  difmifs  him 
Vv^ith  honour :  "  Raife  to-morrow  thy  white  fails 
*'  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  !" 
he  conveys,  by  thus  addreiTmg  his  enemy,  a 
ftronger  im.preflion  of  the  emotions  then  pailing 
within  his  mind,  than  if  whole  paragraphs  had 
been  fpent  in  defcribing  the  ccnfli6i:  between  re- 
fentment  againfi  Swaran  and  the  tender  remem- 
brance of  his  ancient  love.  No  amplification  is 
needed  to   give   us  the   rr.cfl-  full  idea  of  a  hardy 

veteran. 
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veteran,  after  the  few  following  words :  ^^  His 
<«  fhield  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of  baitle  ;  Iiis 
<«  red  eye  defpifes  danger."  When  Cfcar,  left 
alone,  was  furrounded  by  foes,  *'  he  dood,"  it  is 
faid,  **  growing  in  his  place,  like  the  flood  of  the 
<«  narrow  vale  ;  "  a  happy  reprefentation  of  one, 
■who,  by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midit  of  danger, 
feems  to  increafe  in  his  appearance,  and  becomes 
more  formidable  every  moment,  like  the  fudden 
rifmg  of  the  torrent  hemmed  in  by  the  valley. 
And  a  whole  croud  of  ideas,  concerning  the  cir- 
cumfcances  of  domeftic  forrow  cccafioned  by  a 
young  warrior's  firll:  going  forth  to  battle,  is  poured 
upon  the  mind  by  thefe  words  :  "  Calmar  leaned 
<*  on  his  father's  fpear;  that  fpear  which  he  brcught 
<^  from  Lara's  hall,  when  the  foul  of  his  mother 
•<  was  fad." 

The  concifenefs  of  Cfiian's  defcripticns  is  the 
more  proper  on  account  of  his  fubjecis.  Defcrip- 
tions  of  gay  and  fmiling  fcenes  may,  vv^thout 
any  difadvantage,  be  amplified  and  prolonged. 
Force  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected  in 
thefe.  The  defcription  may  be  weakened  by  be- 
ing diffufe,  yet  notwithfianoing,  may  be  beauti- 
ful ftiU.  Whereas,  with  refpe6t  to  grand,  folemn 
and  pathetic  fubjefts,  which  areOiTian's  chief  field, 
the  cafe  is  very  different.  In  theic,  energy  is 
r.bovc  all  things  required.  The  im.aginaticn  muft 
he  feized  at  once,  or  not  at  all  ;  and  is  far  more 
deeply  imprefied  by  one  ftrong  and  ardent  image, 
than  by  the  anxious  minutenefs  of  laboured  illuf- 
tration. 

But  OiTian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  to- 
wards the  iublim.e  and  pathetic,  was  not  confined 
to  it:  In  fubjects  al  o  of  grace  and  delicacy,  he 
difcovers  the  hand  of  a  mafter.  Take  for  an  ex- 
ample the  following  elegant  defcription  of  Agan- 
D  5  dfcca^ 
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decca,  wherein  the  tendernefs  of  TibuUus  feems 
united  with  the  majefty  of  Virgil.  "  The  daughter 
<•  of  the  fnow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her 
"  fecret  figh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty ;  like 
**'  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  Eafl.  Love- 
"  linefs  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  fteps  were 
"  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  youth 
*'  and  loved  him.  He  was  the  ftolen  figh  of  her 
*'  foul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him  in  fecret : 
"  And  fhe  blefl  the  chief  of  Morven."  Several 
other  inftances  might  be  produced  of  the  feelings 
of  love  and  friendfliip  painted  by  our  author  with 
a  moii  natural  and  happy  delicacy. 

The  fi.riplicity  of  Offian's  manner  adds  great 
beauty  to  his  defcriptior.s,  and  indeed  to  his  whole 
Poetry.  We  meet  with  no  affeded  ornam.ents ;  no 
forced  refinement ;  no  marks  either  in  {lyle  or 
thought  of  a  (ludied  endeavour  to  {hine  and  fparkle. 
OiTian  appears  every  where  to  be  prompted  by 
his  feelings ;  and  to  fpcak  from  the  abundance  of 
his  heart.  I  remember  no  more  than  one  inftance 
of  what  can  be  called  a  quaint  thought  in  this  whole 
collection  of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  firfl:  book 
of  Fingal,  where  from  the  tombs  of  two  lovers 
two  lonely  yews  are  mentioned  to  have  fprung, 
"  whofe  branches  wifhed  to  meet  on  high." 
This  fympathy  of  the  trees  with  the  lovers,  may 
be  reckoned  to  border  on  an  Italian  conceit ;  and 
it  is  fomewhat  curious  to  find  this  fmgle  inflance 
of  that  fort  of  wit  in  our  Celtic  poetry. 

The  **  joy  of  grief,"  is  one  of  OfHan's  remark- 
able exprefllons,  feveral  times  repeated.  If  any  one 
/hall  think  that  it  needs  to  be  Juftified  by  a  prece- 
dent^  he  may  find  it  twice  ufed  by  Homer :  in  the 
Iliad,  when  Achilles  is  vifited  by  the  ghoft  of 
Patroclus ;  and  in  the  OdyfTey,  when  UlyfTes 
meets  his  mother  in  the  fhades.     On   both  thefe 

occa- 
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occafions,  the  herces,  melted  with  tenderncfs,  la- 
ment their  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  thro*/ 
their  arms  round  the  ghoft,  "  that  we  might,"  fay 
they,  in  a  mutual  embrace,  enjoy  tlie  delight  ot" 
*<  grieh" 

—  •  Kpus^cio  TeTrfp:rcy(Wi!7Sx  yooto  *' 

But  in  truth  the  expreflion  ftands  in  need  of  no 
defence  from  authority  ;  for  it  is  a  natural  and  juft 
expreflion  ;  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  that  gra- 
tification, which  a  virtuous  heart  often  feels  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  tender  melancholy.  Offian  makes 
a  very  proper  diilin<5tion  between  this  gratification, 
and  the  deflruftive  effect  of  overpowering  grief." 
"  There  is  a  joy  in  grief,  when  peace  dwells  in 
**  the  breaftsof  the  fad.  But  forrow  wafles  the 
<«  mournful,  O  daughter  of  Tocar,  and  their 
**  days  are  fev/*.'*  To  "  give  the  joy  of  grief,''' 
generally  fignifics  to  raife  the  ilrain  of  foft  -and 
grave  mufick  ;  and  finely  chara6lerifes  the  tafle  of 
Oflian's  age  and  country.  In  thofe  days,  v/hen 
the  fongs  cf  bards  were  the  great  delight  of  heroes, 
the  tragic  mufe  was  held  in  chief  honour ;  gallant 
actions,  and  virtuous  fufferings,  were  the  choferi 
theme  ;  preferably  to  that  light  and  trifl.ng  flrain 
of  poetry  and  mufic,  which  promotes  light  and  trif- 
ling manners,  and  ferves  to  cmafculate  the  mind. 
<*  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  faid  the  great  Fin- 
gal,  in  the  midft  of  youth  and  vidory,  "  Strike 
"  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal  hear  thefong. 
"  Pleaiant  is  the  joy  of  grief!  It  is  like  the  fhower 
**  of  fpr.ng,  when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak  ; 
"  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sinp; 
*'  on,    O   bsrds !     To-morrow   we  lift  the  fail.'' 

Perfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by  all 
the  poets  of  the  moil  ancient  iJges :  and  when  well 

cho- 
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chofen,  not  general  and  unmeaning,  they  contri- 
bute not  a  little  to  render  the  ftyle  defcriptive  and 
animated.  Befides  epithets  founded  on  bodily  dif- 
tinctions,  akin  to  many  of  Homer's,  vve  find  in  Of- 
fian  feveral  which  are  remarkably  beautiful  and  po- 
etical. Such  as,  Ofcar  oi'  the  tuture  fights,  Fin- 
gal  of  the  mildell:  look,  Carril  of  other  times,  the 
mildly  blufhing  Evirallin ;  Bragela,  the  lonely 
fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  ;  a  Culdee,  the  fon  of  the 
fecret  cell. 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  Employed  in  defcrip- 
tive poetry,  comparilons  or  fimiles  are  the  moll: 
fplendid.  Thefe  chiefly  form  v/hat  is  called  the 
imagery  of  a  poem  :  iVnd  as  they  abound  fo  much 
in  the  works  of  OfTian,  and  are  commonly  among 
the  favourite  pafiages  of  all  poets,  it  may  be  ex- 
p€6ted  that  I  (hould  be  fomewliat  particular  in  my 
remarks  upon  them. 

A  poetical  fimile  always  fuppofes  two  objects 
brought  together,  between  v/hich  there  is  fome 
near  relation  or  conneflion  in  the  fancy.  V/hat 
that  relation  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  precifely  de- 
fined. For  various,  almoft  numberlefs,  are  the 
analogies  formed  among  objects,  by  a  fprightly 
imagination.  The  relation  of  actual  fimilitude, 
or  likenefs  of  appearanoe,  is  far  from  being  the 
only  foundation  of  poetical  comparlfon.  Some- 
times a  refemblance  in  the  efte6t  produced  by  two 
objects,  is  made  the  connecting  principle  :  Some- 
times  a  refemblance  in  one  diftinguifhing  property 
cr  clrcumftance.  Very  often  two  objects  are 
brought  together  in  a  fimile,  though  they  refemble 
one  another,  ftridly  fpeaking,  in  nothing,  only,  be- 
caufe  they  raife  in  the  mind  a  train  of  fimilar,  and 
what  maybe  called,  concordant  ideas;  fo  that  the 
remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled,  ferves  to 
i^uicken  and  heighten  the  impreflion  made  by  the 

other. 
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other.     Thus,  to  give  an  inftance  from  our  poet, 
the  pleafure  with  which  an  old  man  looks  back  on 
the  exploits  of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no  dired 
refemblance  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  evening  ;  far- 
ther than   that  both  agree  in  producing  a   certain 
calm,  placid  joy.     Yet  Offian  has  founded  upon 
this,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  comparifons  that  is 
to   be  met  with  in  any  poet.      "  Wilt   thou   not 
«  liften,  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the  fong  of  OfTian  ? 
«  My  foul  is  full  of  other  times;  the  joy  of  my 
"  youth  returns.     Thus,  the   fun  appears   in  the 
«  weft,  after  the  fteps  of  his  brightnefs  have  moved 
«  behind  a  ftorm.      The  green  hills  lift  their  dewy 
<«  heads.     The  blue  ftreams   rejoice   in  the  vale. 
"  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  ftaff ;  and  his 
«  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam."      Never  was 
there  a  finer  group 'of  objects.     It  raifes  a  ftrong 
conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and  elation  of  heart, 
by  displaying  a  fcene,    which  produces   in   every 
fpe<£tator,  a  correfponding   train  of  pleafmg  emo- 
tions ;  the  declining  fun  looking  forth  in  his  bright- 
nefs after  a  ftorm;  the  chearful  face  of  all  nature; 
andtheftill  life  finely  animated  by  the  circumftance 
of  the  aged  hero,  with  his  ftaff  and  his  grey  locks; 
a  circumftance  both  extremely  pi6lurefque  in  itfelf, 
and  peculiarly   fuited  to  the  main  obje6l  of   the 
comparifon.      Such  analogies  and   aflbciations  of 
ideas  as   thefe,  are  highly  pleafing  to   the   fancy. 
They   give  opportunity   for  introducing  many  a 
fine  poetical  pidure.     They  diverfify   the  fcene  ; 
they  aggrandize  the  fubjefi ;  they  keep  the  imagi- 
nation awake  and  fprightly.     For  as  the  judgment 
is   principally  exercifed   in  diftinguiftiing  obje6ts, 
and  remarking  the  diff'erences  among  thofe  which 
feem  like  ;  fo  the  higheft  amufement  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  to  trace  likeneftes  and  agreements  among 
thofe  which  feem  different. 

The 
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The  principal  rules  which  refpecl  poetical  com- 
parifons  are,  that  they  be  introduced  on  proper  oc- 
cafions,  when  the  mind  is  difpofed  to  relifn  them; 
and  not  in  the  midfl  of  fome  fevere  and  agitating 
pafTion,  which  cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy  ; 
that  tliey  be  founded  on  a  refemblance  neither  too 
near  and  obvious,  fo  as  to  give  little  amufement  to 
the  imagination  in  tracing  it,  nor  too  faint  and  re- 
mote, lo  as  to  be  apprehended  with  difficulty  •,  that 
they  ferve  either  to  illuftrate  the  principal  obje6f,. 
and  to  render  the  conception  of  it,  more  clear  and 
diftind  ;  or  at  leaft  to  heighten  and  embelliih  it,, 
by  a  fuitable  aflbciaticn  of  images*. 

Every  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to  itfelf ; 
and  the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it. 
For  as  he  copies  after  nature,  his  allufions  will  of 
courfe  be  taken  from  thofe  obje6:s  which  he  fees 
around  him,  and  which  have  often  ftruck  his  lancy. 
For  this  reafon,  in  order  to  judge  or  the  propriety 
of  poetical  imagery,  we  ought  to  be  in  fom.e 
meafure,  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  country  where  the  fcene  of  the  poem  is  laid. 
The  introduction  oi'  foreign  images  betrays  a  poet, 
copying  not  from  nature,  but  Irom  other  writers. 
Hence  fo  many  Lions,  and  Tygers,  and  Eagle* 
and  Serpents,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  fimiles  of 
modern  poets ;  as  if  thefe  animals  had  acquired 
fome  right  to  a  place  in  poetical  comparifons  for 
ever,  becau'e  employed  by  ancient  authors.  They 
employed  them  with  propriety,  as  objects  generally 
known  in  their  country  ;  but  they  are  abfurdly  ufed 
for  illuftration  by  us,  who  know  them  only  at  fe- 
cond  hand,  or  by  defcription.  To  m.oft  readers  of 
modern  poetry,  it  were  more  to  the  purpofe  to  de- 
fcribe  Lions  or  Tygers  by  fimiles  taken  from  men, 
than  to  compare  men  to  Lions.     OiTian  is  very  cor- 
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reiEl  in  this  particular.  His  imagery  is,  without 
exception,  copied  from  that  face  of  nature,  which 
he  faw  before  his  eyes  ;  and  by  confequence  may 
be  expetled  to  be  hvely.  We  meet  with  no  Gre~ 
cian  or  Itahan  fcenery ;  but  with  the  mifts,  and 
clouds,  and  florms  of  a  northern  mountainous  re- 
gion. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  fimiles  than  OfTian. 
There  are  in  this  colledion  as  many,  at  leaft,  as 
in  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyfley  of  Homer.  I  am 
indeed  inclined  to  think,  that  the  works  of  botli 
poets  are  too  much  crouded  with  them.  Similes 
are  fparkling  ornaments ;  and  like  all  things  that 
fparkle,  are  apt  to  dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their 
luftre.  But  if  Oilian's  fimiles  be  too  frequent, 
they  have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly 
fliorter  than  Homer's ;  they  interrupt  his  narration 
lefs;  he  ]ui\  glances  afide  to  fome  refembling 
objeQ:,  and  inftantly  returns  to  his  former  track. 
Homers  fimiles  include  a  wider  range  of  objefts. 
But  in  return,  OiTian's  are,  without  exception, 
taken  from  objeds  of  dignity,  which  cannot  be 
faid  for  all  thofe  which  Homer  employs.  The  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds  and  Meteors, 
Lightning  and  Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales,  Ri- 
vers, Torrent?,  V/inds,  Ice,  Rain,  Snow,  Dews, 
Mift,  Fire  and  Smoke,  Trees  and  Forells,  Heath 
and  Grafs  and  Flowers,  Rocks  and  Mountains, 
Mufic  and  Sones,  Light  and  Darknefs,  Spirits  and 
Ghofls  ;  thefe  form,  the  circle,  within  which  Of- 
fian's  comparisons  generally  run.  Some,  not  many, 
are  taken  from  Birds  and  Beafts ;  as  Eagles,  Sea 
Fowl,  the  Hor^e,  the  Deer,  and  the  Mountain 
Bee ;  and  a  very  few  from  fuch  operations  of  art 
as  were  then  Inown.  Homer  has  diverfified  his 
imagery  by  m.any  more  allufions  to  the  animal 
world  3  to  Lions;  Bulls,  Goats,  Herds  of  Cattlc;, 

Ser- 
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Serpents,  Infects ;  and  to  the  various  occupations 
of  rural  and  paftoral  life.  Oflian's  defe6t  in  thia 
article,  is  plainly  owing  to  the  defert»  unculti- 
vated ftate  of  his  country,  which  fuggeiled  to  him 
few  images  beyond  natural  inanimate  objects,  in 
their  rudeft  form.  The  birds  and  animals  of  the 
country  were  probably  not  numerous ;  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them  was  {lender,  as  they  were 
little  fubje8:ed  to  the  ufes  of  man. 

The  great  objeflion  made  to  OfTian's  imagery. 
Is  its  uniformity,  and  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fame  comparilbns.  In  a  work  fo  tliick 
fown  with  fimiles,  one  could  not  but  expe8:  to  find 
images  of  the  fame  kind  fometimes  fuggefted  to 
the  poet  by  refembling  objects ;  efpecially  to  a  poet 
like  OiTian,  who  wrote  from  the  immediate  im- 
pulfe  of  poetical  enthufiafm,  and  without  much 
preparation  of  ftudy  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  acknowledged  to  be,  who 
does  not  know  how  often  his  Lions  and  Bulls  and 
Flocks  of  Sheep,  recur  with  little  or  no  variation  ; 
nay,  fometimes  in  the  very  fame  words?  The  objec- 
tion made  to  OfTian,  is,  however  founded,  in  a  great 
meafure,  upon  a  miftake.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
by  inattentive  readers,  that  wherever  the  Moon, 
the  Cloud,  or  the  Thunder,  returns  in  a  fimile,  it  is 
the  fame  fimile,  and  the  fame  Moon  or  Cloud,  or 
Thunder  which  they  had  met  with  a  few  pages 
before.  Whereas  very  often  the  fimiles  are  wide- 
ly different.  The  objed,  whence  they  are  taken, 
is  indeed  in  fubftance  the  fame  ;  but  the  image  is 
new  ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  obje6t  is  changed  ; 
it  is  prefented  to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude;  and 
cloathed  with  new  circumflances,  to  make  it  fuit 
the  different  illuflration  for  which  it  is  employed. 
In  this,  lies  Offian's  great  art ;  in  fo  happily  vary- 
ing the  form  of  the  few  natural  appearances  with 
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which  he  was  acquainted,  as  to  make  them  cor- 
refpond  to  a    great  matiy  different  objeds. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inftance  the  Moon^  which 
is  very  frequently  introduced  into  his  comparifons; 
as  in  northern  chmates,  where  the  nights  are  long, 
the  Moon  is  a  greater  object  of  attention,  than  in 
the  cUmate  of  Homer  ;  and  let  us  view  how  much 
our  poet  has  diverfified  its  appearance.  The  fliield 
of  a  warrior  is  like  "  the  darkened  moon  when  it 
*«  moves  a  dun  circle  through  the  heavens." 
The  face  of  a  ghoft  wan  and  pale,  is  like  "  the 
««  beam  of  the  fetting  moon."  And  a  different 
appearance  of  a  ghofl,  thin  and  indiftind,  is  like 
"  the  new  moon  feen  through  the  gathered  mift, 
««  when  the  fky  pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and 
«<  the  world  is  filent  and  dark ;"  or  in  a  differ- 
ent form  ftill,  it  is  like  "  the  watery  beam  of  the 
«'  moon,  when  it  rufhes  from  between  two  clouds, 
«  and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on  the  field."  A 
very  oppofite  ufe  is  made  of  the  moon  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  Agandecca :  She  came  in  all  her 
«*  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the 
«<  Eafl."  Hope,  fucceeded  by  difappointment, 
is  '*joy  rifing  on  her  face,  and  forrow  returning 
"  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon."  But 
when  Swaran,  after  his  defeat,  is  cheared  by  Fin- 
gal's  generofity,  ^'  His  face  brightened  like  the 
'*  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the  clouds  vanifh 
**  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the 
*'  midft  of  the  fky."  Venvela  is  "  bright  as  the 
<*  moon  when  it  trembles  o'er  the  weflern  wave  :" 
but  the  foul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is  "  dark  as  the 
"  troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretels  the 
"  florm."  And  by  a  very  fanciful  and  uncom- 
mon allufion,  it  is  faid  of  Cormac,  who  was  to  die 
in  his  early  years,  <•  Nor  long  {halt  thou  lift  the 

<<  fpear. 
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"  fpear,    mildly  fhining  beam  of  youth  !    Death 
«  ftands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  halt 
"  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light." 

Another  inftance  of  the  iame  nature  may  be 
taken  from  mift,  which,  as  being  a  very  familiar 
appearance  in  the  country  of  OfTian,  he  applies  to 
a  variety  of  purpofes,  and  purfues  through  a  great 
many  forms.  Sometimes,  which  one  v\^ould  hard- 
ly expect,  he  employs  it  to  heighten  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  cbje6l.  The  hair  of  IV-crna  is' 
"  like  the  mift  of  Cromla,  when   it  curls  on  the 

"  rock,  and  fhines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft." 

'<  The  fong  comes  with  its  mufick  to  m.elt  and 
"  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that  rifmg 
"  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  filent  vale.  The 
*<  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.     The  fun  re- 

<«  turns  in  its  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone*." 

But  for  the  moft  part,  mift  is  employed  as  a 
fimilitude  of  fomiC  difagreeable  or  terrible  obje6fo 
"  The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  fun  in  the 
«  day  of  mift,  w^hen  his  face  is  Watery  and  dim." 
"  The  darknefs  of  old  age  comes  like  the  mift 
"  of  the  defcrt."  The  face  of  a  ghoft  is  **  pale 
«  as  the  mift  of  Cromla."     The  gloom  of    bat- 

«*  tie 


*  THtc  is  a  remarkable  propriety  5n  this  ccm° 
parifo'.  It  is  i  itei  ded  to  explain  the  effeft  of  foft  and 
mniiriifiil  miifick.  Armiii  appears  diftutbcd  at  a  pcrtnr- 
mance  of  this  kind.  Carrror  fa\3  to  him,  '*  Whv  burfts 
**  the  figh  of  Armiii  ?  Is  there  a  caule  to  mourn  ^  The 
"  fong  comes  with  its  mufick  to  melt  and  pleafe  fhe  ear, 
**  It  is  like  fof:  mift,  Sec."  that  is,  fuch  mrurnfiil  fongs 
have  a  happy  efTeft  to  (often  the  heart,  and  to  improve 
it  bv  tender  emotions,  as  the  moitlnre  of  the  mift  re- 
frefhcs  and  nouiiflies  the  flowers;  whilft  the  fidnefs 
they  occafion  is  only  tranfient,  and  form  d  fpellcd  by  the 
fuccec'-^ing  occupations  and  amufemei.ts  nt  life.  "  The 
"  fun  return?  ia  its  ftrength,  and  the  milt  is  gone," 
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«*  tie  is  rolled  along  as  mill:  that  is  poured  on  the 
"  valley,  when  llorms  invade  the  filent  lun-fnine 
*'  of  heaven."  Fame  luddenly  departing,  is 
likened  to  <*  mift  that  flies  away  before  the  ruft* 
"  ling  wind  of  the  vale."  A  ghcft,  flov/ly  va- 
nilhing,  to  "  mill:  that  melts  by  degrees  on  the 
"  funny  hill."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous 
aflaffination  of  Ofcar,  is  compared  to  a  peftilential 
fog.  "  I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmor,"  fays  Fingal, 
*f  his  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  is  ftrong ;  his  battles 
"  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  foul  is  like  a 
"  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marfhy  lake.  It 
"  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds  meet 
*«  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave ;  and  it 
<«  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death."  This  is  a 
Hmile  highly  finifhed.  But  there  is  another  v/hich 
is  ftill  more  ftriking,  founded  aKo  on  mift,  in  the 
4th  book  of  Temora.  Two  fa6fious  chiefs  are 
contending  ;  Cathmor  the  king  interpofes,  rebukes 
and  filences  them.  The  poet  intends  to  give  us 
the  higheft  idea  of  Cathmor's  fuperiority  ;  and 
mofl  effe6fually  accomplifhes  his  intention  by  the 
following  happy  image.  "  They  funk  from  the 
<*  king  on  either  fide ;  like  two  columns  of  mom- 
"  ing  mift,  when  the  fun  ri^es  between  them,  on 
*'  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on 
"  either  fide ;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool.'* 
Thefe  inftances  may  fufBciently  ftiew  with  what 
richnefs  of  imagination  OlTian'scomparifons  abound, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  with  what  propriety  of 
judgment  they  are  employed.  If  his  field  was 
narrow,  it  muft  be  admitted  to  have  been  as  well 
cultivated  as  its  extent  would  allow. 

As  it  is  ufual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  compari- 
fon  of  their  fimiles  more  than  of  other  paflages,  it 
will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  the  reader  to  fee  how 
Komer  and  OlTian  have  conducted  fome  images  of 

the 
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the  fame  kind.  This  might  be  fhewn  in  many  in- 
ilances.  For  as  the  great  objects  of  nature  are 
common  to  the  poets  of  all  nations,  and  make  tl>e 
general  ftore-houfe  of  all  imagery,  the  ground- 
work of  their  comparifons  muH:  of  courie  be  fre- 
quently the  fame.  I  fhall  fele-St  only  a  few  the 
moft  confiderable  from  both  poets.  Mr.  Pope's 
tranflation  of  Homer  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  here. 
The  parallel  is  altogether  unfair  between  profe, 
and  the  impofing  harmony  of  flowing  numbers. 
It  is  only  by  viewing  Homer  in  the  fimplicity  of  a 
profe  tranflation,  that  we  can  form  any  comparifon 
between  the  two  bards. 

The  fhock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the 
noife  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  afford  one  of  the 
moft  grand  and  awful  lubjecls  of  defcrlption  ;  oh 
which  all  epic  poets  have  exerted  their  ffrength. 
Let  us  firfl  hear  Homer.  The  following  defcrlp- 
tion is  a  favourite  one,  for  we  find  it  twice  repeated 
in  the  fame  words*.  **  When  now  the  confh6tin-g 
'«  hofts  joined  in  the  field  of  battle,  then  were 
**  mutually  oppofed  fhields  and  fwords,  and 
**  the  flrength  of  armed  men.  The  boffy  bucklers 
**.  were  dafhed  againft  each  other.  The  univerfal 
*«  tumult  rofe.  There  were  mingled  the  trium- 
*«  phant  fhouts  and  the  dying  groans  of  the  vlc- 
<<  tors  and  the  vanquifhed.  The  earth  flreamed 
*'  with  blood.  As  when  v\^inter  torrents,  rufhing 
**  from  the  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow  valley, 
*'  their  violent  waters.  They  ifTuefrom  a  thou-' 
<'  fand  fprings,  and  mix  in  the  hollowed  channel. 
**  The  diflant  fhepherd  hears  on  the  mountain, 
**  their  roar  from  afar.  Such  was  the  terror  and  the 
*'  fhout  of  the  engaging  armies."  In  another  paf- 
<'  fage,  the  poet,  much  in  the  manner  of  OfTian, 

*  Iliad  iv.  446.  a  id  II.  viii.  60. 
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f.eaps  fimile  on  fimile,  to  expreis  the  vaftnefs  of 
the  idea,  \virh  y.hich  his  imagination  feems  to  la- 
bour. **  With  a  mighty  fhout  the  hoils  engage. 
*'  Not  fo  loud  roars  the  wave  of  ocean,  when  dri- 
"  ven  agkinft  the  fhore  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
**  bciiltrous  north  ;  not  fo  loud  in  the  woods  of 
"  the  mountain,  the  nci^e  of  the  fiame,  when 
**  rifing  in  its  fury  to  confume  the  foreft  ;  not  fo 
**  loud  the  wind  among  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the 
**  wrath  of  the  ftcrm  rages ;  as  was  the  clamour 
**  of  the  Greeks  ard  Trojans,  when  roaring 
*<  terrible,  they  ruihed  againft  each  other*." 

To  thei'e  defcriptions  and  fimiles,  we  may  oppofe 
the  following  from  Oifian,  and  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  between  them.  He  will  fmd  images 
of  the  fame  kind  employed  ;  commonly  lefs  ex- 
tended ;  but  throv/n  forth  with  a  glowing  rapidity 
which  chara£itrifes  our  poet.  "  As  autumm's  dark 
**  ftcrm.s  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  towards 
"  each  other,  approached  the  heroes.  As  two 
**  dark  dreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix,  and 
**  roar  en  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  bat- 
**  tie,  meet  Lochlin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixed  his 
**  ftrokes  with  chiet^  and  man,  with  man.  Steel 
**  clangirg,  founded  on  fteel.     Helmets   are  cleft 

"  on  hij^:h  ;  blood  burfts  and  fmoaks  around. 

*'*  As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean,  when  roll 
*'  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thun- 

"  der  of  heaven,  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle. 

"  As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rock,  fo  Swa- 
**  ran's  hoft  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand 
**  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death  raifes 
*'  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found 
**  of  fhields.— The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing, 
**  as  a   hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the 

**  red   fon  of  the    furnace*. As  a    hundred 

<«  winds 
*  Iliad  xiv.  393. 
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«<  winds  on  Morven  ;  as  the  ftreams  of  a  hundred 
**  hills  ;  as  clouds  fly  fuccefTive  over  heaven  ;  or 
**  as  the  dark  ocean  aflaults  the  fhoreof  the  defart; 
**  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  the  armies  mix- 
**  ed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath."  In'  feveral  of 
thefe  images,  there  is  a  remarkable  fimilarity  to 
Homer's  *,  but  what  follows  is  fuperior  to  any  com- 
parifon  that  Homer  ufes  on  this  iubjeci.  *<  The 
*'  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over  the  hills  ;  it 
"  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud 
«^  burfts  on  Cona  ;  and  a  thoufand  ghofts  fhriek  at 
«*  once  on  the  h.Uow  wind."  Never  was  an 
image  of  more  awlul  fublimity  employed  to 
heighten  the    terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army 
approaching,  to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds. 
As  when  a  Ihepherd,"  fays  Homer,  ^^  beholds 
from  the  rock  a  cloud  borne  along  the  fea  by  tlie 
weflern  wind  ;  black  as  pitch  it  appears  from 
afar,  failing  over  the  ocean,  and  carrying  the 
dreadful  ftorm.  He  fhrinks  at  the  fight,  and 
drives  his  flock  into  the  cave  :  Such,  under  the 
Ajaces,  moved  on,  the  dark,  the  thickened 
phalanx  to  the  war*." — "  They  came,"  fays 
Ofiian,  "  over  the  defert  like  ftonny  clouds,  when 
the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath;  their  edges 
are  tinged  with  lightening ;  and  the  echoing 
groves  forefee  the  ftorm."  The  edges  of  the 
cloud  tinged  with  lightning,  is  a  fublime  idea;  but 
the  fhepherd  and  his  flock,  render  Homer's  fimile 
more  pi6lurefque.  This  is  frequently  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  poets.  Ofllan  gives  no 
more  than  the  main  image,  flrong  and  full.  Ho- 
mer adds  circumflances  and  appendages,  which 
amufe  the  fancy  by  enlivening  the  fcenery. 

*  Iliad  ir,  275. 

Ho- 
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Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an 
army,  to  "  clouds  that  are  fettled  on  the  moun- 
.**  tain  top,  in  the  day  of  calmnefs,  when  the 
**  ftfcngth  of  the  north  wind  flecps.*"  OfTian, 
with  full  as  much  propriety,  compares  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  difordered  army,  to  "  the  moun- 
.<*  tain  cloud,  when  the  blaft  hath  entered  its 
*<  womb ;  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every 
^<  fide."  Oillan's  clouds  affume  a  great  many 
form.s ;  and,  as  we  might  expect  from  his  climate, 
are  a  fertile  fource  ot  imagery  to  him.  "  The 
*<  \v;irricrs  fcllowcd  their  chiefs,  like  the  gather- 
**  ing  "f  the  rainy  clouds,  behind  the  red  meteors 
**  of  heaven."  An  army  retreating  without 
coming  to  atficn,  is  likened  to  **  clouds,  that 
«*  having  long  threatened  rain,  retire  flovvly  behind 
**  the  hills."  The  picture  of  Oithona,  after 
iTie  had  determined  to  die,  is  lively  and  delicate. 
**  Her  foul  was  refolved,  and  the  tear  was  dried 
*<  from  her  wildly-looking  eye.  A  troubled  joy  rofe 
*«  on  h(ZT  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the  lightning 
*^*  on  a  flormy  cloud."  The  image  alfo  of  the 
gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  filence,  the  alTafli- 
nation  of  Ofcar,  until  the  moment  came  when  his 
dcfigns  \vere  ripe  for  execution^  is  extremely  noble, 
and  compleat  in  all  its  parts.  *<  Cairbar  heard 
"  their  words  in  filence,  like  the  cloud  of  a  fhower; 
"  it  ffcands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfh 
.**  its  fide.  The  valley  gleams  with  red  light ; 
*«  the  fpirits  of  the  florm  rejoice.  So  ftood  the 
<'  filent  king  of  Temora  ;  at  length  his  words  are 
"  heard." 

Homer's  comparifon  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog- 
Star,  Is  very  fublime.  "  Priam  beheld  him  rufh- 
"  ing  along  the  plain,  Ihining  in  his  armour,  like 

"  the 
*  Iliad,  r.  522. 
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"  the  ftar  of  autumn  ;  bright  are  its  beams,  dif- 
**  tinguifhed  amidft  the  muUitude  of  flars  in  the 
«  dark  hour  of  night.  It  rifes  in  its  fplendor ; 
**  but  its  fplendor  is  fatal ;  betokening  to  miferable 
«  men,  the  deftroying  heat.*"  The  firfl  ap- 
pearance of  Fingal,  is,  in  like  manner,  compared 
by  Oflian,  to  a  ftar  or  meteor.  "  Fingal,  tall  in 
«  his  fhip,  ftretched  his  bright  lance  before  him. 
"  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his  fteel ;  it  was  like 
"  the  green  meteor  of  death,  fetting  in  the  heath 
**  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the 
«  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  heaven."  The 
hero's  appearance  in  Homer,  is  more  magnificent; 
in  OflTian,   more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  flcrrn,  is 
a  fimilitude  frequent  among  poets  for  defcribing 
the  fall  of  a  warrior  in  battle.  Homer  employs  it 
often.  But  the  mod  beautiful,  by  far,  of  his 
comparifons,  founded  on  this  object,  indeed  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  whole  liiad,  is  that 
on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  "  As  the  young 
"  and  verdant  olive,  which  a  man  hath  reared 
"  with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where  thcfprings  of 
*<  water  bubble  around  it;  it  is  fair  and  flourifhing; 
"  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  ihe  winds,  and 
'*  loaded  with  white  bloflbms  ;  when  the  fudden 
"  blaft  of  a  whirlwind  defcending,  roots  it  out 
"  from  its  bed,  and  firetches  it  on  the  duftf.'* 
To  this,  elegant  as  it  is,  we  may  oppofe  the  fol- 
lowing fimile  of  Oflian's,  relating  to  the  death  of 
the  three  fons  of  Ufnoth.  "  They  fell,  like 
"  three  young  oaks  which  flood  alone  on  the  hill. 
"  The  traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  won- 
**  dered  how  they  grew  fo  lonely.  The  blaft  of  the 
*'  defert  came  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads 

"  low. 

*  Iliad,  xxii.  26.  f   Iliad,  xvii.  53. 
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*f  low.  Next  day  he  returned  ;  but  they  were 
*'  withered,  and  the  heath  was  bare."  Mahina's 
allufion  to  the  fame  c>bjc6i,  in  her  lamentation  over 
dear,  is  fo  exquifitely  tender,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  it  a  place  rdfo.  <*  1  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy 
"  preience,  Ofcar  I  with  all  my  branches  round 
"  me.  But  thy  death  cairx,  like  a  blall  from  the 
"  def^.rt,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.  The  fpring 
"  returned  with  its  ihowers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine 
*'  arcle."  Several  of  OlTian's  fnnilcs  taken  from 
trees  ^i^e  remarkably  beautiful  and  diverfified 
with  well  chofen  circumftances  ;  fach  as  that  upon 
the  death  of  Ryno  and  Orla  ;  They  have  fallen 
'*  like  the  oak  of  the  defart  ;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a 
*'  flream,  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  moun- 
*'  tains :"  Or  that  which  Oflian  applies  to  him- 
felf ;  "  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  In  Morven,  moul- 
<'  der  akme  in  my  place  ;  the  blaft  iiath  lopped 
^'  my  branches  away ;  and  I  tremble  at  the  wings 
"  of  x\\&  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them 
to  gcds,  OiTian  makes  the  lame  ufe  of  comparifons 
taken  from  fpirits  and  ghods.  Swaran  "  roared 
"  in  battle,  like  the  fnr'ill  fpirit  of  a  ilcrm  that  fits 
"  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gcrmal,  and  enjoys  the 
"  death  of  the  mariner."  His  people  gathered 
around  Erragon,  ^^  like  ftorms  around  the  ghofc 
"  of  night,  when  he  calls  them  from  the  top  of 
"  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land 
*"'  of  the  ftranger."--: — "  They  fell  before  m^y 
•*  Ion,  like  groves  in  the  defart,  v/hen  an  angry 
*'  ghoil:  ruflics  through  night,  and  takes  their 
"  green  heads  in  his  hand."  In  fuch  images, 
Oitian  appears  in  his  ftrcngth  ;  for  very  feldom 
have  fupernatural  beings  been  painted  with  fo  much 
fublimity,  and  fuch  force  of  imagination,  as  by 
this  poet.  Even  Homer,  ereat  as  he  is,  muft 
E     ^  yield 
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yield  to  him  in  fimiles  formed  upon  thefe.  Take, 
ibr  inftance,  the  iollowing,  which  is  the  moft  re- 
markable oF  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  **  Meriones 
*'  followed  Idomeweiis  to  battle,  irke  Mars  the 
*•  deRroyer  of  men,  when  he  rufhes  to  war. 
'•  Terror,  his  beloved  Ton,  ftrong  and  fierce,  at- 
:<■  tends  him  who  fills  with  difmay,  the  mofl: 
"  valiant  hero.  They  come  from  Thrace,  armed 
*"•  againft  the  Ephyrins  and  Phlegyans ;  nor  dp 
**  they  regard  the  prayers  of  eiiher  ;  but  difpofe  of 
•^  fuccefs  at  their  will*."  The  idea  here,  is  un- 
doubtedly noble  :  but  obferve  what  a  figure  Ofliari 
fets  before  the  aftonifhed  imagination,  and  with 
what  fublimely  terrible  circumftances  he  has 
heightened  it.  "  He  rufned  in  the  found  of  his 
<«  arms,  like  the  dreadful  fpirit  of  Loda,  v/.hen 
<*  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  florms,  and 
'^  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a  cloud 
••  over  Lochlin's  feas.  Mis  mighty  hand  is  on 
<*  his  fv/ord.  The  winds  lift  his  flaming  locks. 
*«  So  terrible  was  Cuchullin  in  the  day  of  his 
.•*   fame." 

Hom.er's  compa;  ifons  relate  chiefly  to  martial 
Vubjef^ts,  to  the  appearances  and  motions  of  armies, 
the  engagement  and  death  of  heroes,  and  the  va- 
rious incidents  of  war.  In  OiTian,  we  find  a  grea- 
ter variety  of  other  fubjects  illuilrated  by  fimiles ; 
particularly,  the  fongs  of  bards,  the  beauty  of 
women,  the  diflferent  circumftances  of  old  age> 
forrow,  and  private  diflrefs ;  which  give  occafion 
to  much  beautiful  imagery.  What,  for  inftance, 
can  be  more  delicate  and  moving,  than  the  fol- 
lowing fimile  of  Oithon'as,  in  her  lamentation 
over  the  difhonour  fhe  had  faff^ered  ?  *^  Chief  of 
"  Strumon,  replied  the  fighing  maid,  why  didfl: 
"  thou  come  over  the  dark  blue  wave  to  Nuatli*s 

"  mourn- 
*  Iliad,   xiii,  208.  \ 
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**  mournful  daughter?  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in 
**  fecret,  like  the  flowerofthc  rock, that  liftsitsfair 
**  head  unleen,  and  flrews  its  withered  leaves  on 
••■*  the  blail:?"  The  mufick  of  bards,  a  favourite 
object  with  Ofiian,  is  illuilrated  by  a  variety  of 
the  mod  beautiful  appearances  that  are  to  be  found 
in  nature.  It  is  compared  to  the  calm  (hower  of 
fpring  ;  to  the  dews  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of 
roes ;  to  the  face  of  the  blue  and  itill  lake.  Two 
fimiles  on  this  fubje61:,  I  fhall  quote,  becaufe  they 
would  do  honour  to  any  of  the  moft  celebrated 
clafiics.  The  one  is,  "  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O 
*<  bard  !  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice  ;  it  is  pleafant 
<*  as  the  gale  of  the  fpring  that  fighs  on  the  hun- 
*•  ter's  ear,  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy, 
"  and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill." 
The  other  contains  a  fhort,  but  exquifitely  tender 
image,  accompanied  with  the  fineil:  poetical  paint- 
ing. "  The  mufic  of  Carryl  was  like  the  memory 
"  of  joys  that  are  pafl:,  pleafant  and  mournful  to  the 
<'  foul.  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards  heard  it  from 
*«  Slimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread  along  the 
'*  wood  ;  and  the  filent  valleys  of  night  rejoice." 
What  a  figure  would  fuch  imagery  and  fuchfcenery 
have  made,  had  they  been  prefented  to  us,  adorned 
with  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  the  Virgilian 
numbers ! 

I  have  chofen  all  along  to  compare  OHian  with 
Hom.er,  rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reafon. 
''There is  a  much  nearer  correfpondence between  the 
times  and  manners  of  the  two  former  poets.  Both 
wrote  in  an  early  period  of  fociety ;  both  are  ori- 
ginals ;  both  are  diftinguifhed  by  fup^plicity,  fub- 
limity  and  fire.  The  correct  clcg^ince  of  Virgil, 
his  artful  imitation  of  Homer,  the  Roman  ftate- 
linefs  which  he  every  where  maintains,  admit  no 
parallel  with  the  abrupt  boldnefs  and  enthufiaflick 
E  2  warmth 
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warrnth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In  one  article,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  relemblance.  Virgil  is  more  ten- 
.jder  than  Homer  ;  and  thereby  agrees  more  with 
•Oflian  ;  with  this  ditterence,  that  the  feelings  of 
the  one  are  more  gentle  and  polifhed,  thofe  of  the 
other  more  flrong  ;  the  tenderntfs  of  Virgil  foftens, 
tjiat  of  OiTian-diiToives  and  overcomes  the  heart. 

A  refemblance  may  be  fometimes  obferved  be- 
..tween  OiTian's  com.parifons,  and  thofe  employed 
by  the  facred  .writers.  They  abound  much  in  this 
figure,  and  they  ufe  it  with  the  utmoiT:  propriety*. 
The  imagery  of  Scrpture  exhibits  a  foil  and  cli- 
mate altogether  different  from  thofe  of  Oflian;  a 
warmer  country,  a  more  fmiling  face  of  nature,  the 
arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural  life  much  fart!  er 
advanced.  The  wine  prefs,  and  tjie  threfning 
floor,  are  often  prefented  to  us,  the  Cedar  and 
.the  Palm-tree,  the  fragrance  of  perfumes,  the 
•voice  of  .the  Turtle,  and  the  beds  of  Lilies.  The 
/imiles  are,  like  OfTian's,  generally  fliort,  touch- 
ing on  one  point  of  refemblance,  rather  than  fpread 
out  into  little  epifodes.  In  the  following  example 
may  be  perceived  what  inexprefTible  grandeur 
poetry  receives  from  the  intervention  of  the  Deity. 
*<  The  nations  fhall  ruOi  like  ihe  rufhings  of  many 
.*«  waters;  but  God  flial'  rebuke  them,  and  they 
«<  fhall  fly  far  off",  and  fliall  be  chafed  as  the  chaff 
"  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like 
.«  the  down  of  the  thifl:le  before  the  whirlwindf." 

Befides  formal  comparifons,  the  poetry  of  OfTian 
is  embellifhed  with  many  beautiful  m.etaphors  : 
Such  as  that  remarkably  fine  one  applied  to  Deu- 
gala  :  "  She  was  covered  with  the  lip-ht  of  beauty; 
"  but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  of  pride."  This 
jnode  of  expreffion,  w^hich  fuppreffes  the  mark  of 
*  Sec  Dr.  Lovvth  dc  Sacra  Poefi  Hebrseorum. 
f  Jfaiah  xvii.  13. 

com 
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(^omparifon,  and  fubftitutes  a  figured  defcripticn 
in  room  oi  the  objeiSi:  delcribcd,  is  a  great  enli- 
vencr  oF  ftyle.  It  denotes  that  glow  and  rapidity 
of  lancy,  which  without  paufmg  to  form  a  regu- 
lar funile,  paints  theobjecl  atone  ftroke.  "  Thou 
**  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eafl:,  rilGng  in  a  land 
"  unknown."—**  In  peace,    thou  art  the  gale  of 

*■*  fpring  ;    in   war,    the  mountain   ftorm." • 

^«  Pleafant  be  thy  refl:,  O  lovely  beam,  foon  haft 
"  thou  fet  on  our  hills !  The  Reps  of  thy  depar- 
"  ture  were  ftately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue 
"  trembling  wave.  But  thou  haft  left  us  in  dark- 
"  ne's,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ! — —Soon  hafi 
*<  thou  fet  Malvina  I  but  thou  rifef!:,  like  the  beam 
"  of  the  eall:,  among  the  fpirits  of  thy  friends, 
**  where  they  fit  in  their  ftormy  halls,  the  cham- 
**  bers  of  the  thunder."  This  is  correct  and 
finely  fupported.  But  in  the  following  inftance, 
the  metaphor,  though  very  beautiful  at  the  begin- 
ning, becomes  irrperfeft  before  it  clofes,  by  being 
improperly  mixed  with  the  literal  fenfe.  «  Trathal 
"  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his  people  ;  but 
*'<  they  met  a  rock  ;  Fingal  ftood  unmoved  ;  bro- 
"  ken  they  rolled  back  from  his  iide.  Nor  did 
««  they  roll  in  fafety  ;  the  fpcar  of  the  king  pur- 
«  fued  their  flight." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  often  employed  by  OfTian  ;  as  the  un- 
di'ciplined  Imagination  of  early  ages  generally 
prorrpts  exaggeration,  and  carries  its  objefts  to  ex- 
cefs  ;  w,hereas  longer  experience,  and  farther  pro- 
grefs  'n  the  arts  of  life,  chaften  mens  ideas  and 
exprcfHons.  Yet  OfTian's  hyperboles  appear  not 
to  m^,  either  fo  frequent  or  ib  harfh  as  might  at 
firft  hrve  been  locked  for  ;  an  advantage  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  more  cultivated  ftate,  in  which, 
as  was  before  fticwn,  poetry  fubfifted  among  the 
E   2  an- 
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ancient  CeltGe,  than  among  moft  other  barbarous 
nations.  One  of  the  moll  exaggerated  defcriptions 
in  tlie  whole  work,  is  what  meets  us  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Fingal,  where  the  fcout  makes  his  report 
to  CuchulHn  of  the  landing  of  the  foe.  But  this 
is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure  that  it  merits  praife, 
as  being,  on  that  occaiion,  natural  and  proper. 
The  fcout  arrives,  trembling  and  full  of  fears ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  paiTion  difpofes  men 
to  hyperbolize  more  than  terror.  It  both  annihi- 
lates themfelves  in  their  own  apprehcnfion,  and 
magnifies  every  ol:)jecf  which  they  view  through 
the  medium  of  a  troubled  imagination.  Hence 
all  thofe  indiflinft  images  of  formidable  greatnefs, 
the  natural  marks  of  a  diflurbed  and  confufed 
mind,  which  occur  in  Moran's  defcription  of  Swa- 
ran's  appearance,  and  in  his  relation  of  the  confe- 
rence which  they  held  together  ;  not  unlike  the  re- 
port, which  the  affrighted  Jewifli  fpies  made  to  their 
leader  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  "  The  land  through 
**  which  we  have  gone  to  fearch  it,  is  a  land  that 
<*  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the 
**  people  that  we  faw  in  it^  are  men  of  a  great  fta- 
**  ture  :  and  there  faw  we  giants,  the  fons  of  Anak, 
**  which  come  of  the  giants ;  and  we  were  in  our 
**  own  fight  as  grafshoppers,  and  fo  were  we  in 
«  their  fight*." 

With  regard  to  perfonificatlons,  I  formerly  ob- 
ferved  that  OiTian  was  fparing,  and  I  accounted  for 
his  being  fo.  Allegorical  perfonages  he  has  none  ; 
and  their  abfence  is  not  to  be  regretted.  For  the 
intermixture  of  thofe  fnadowy  Beings,  which  have 
not  the  fupport  even  of  mythological  or  legendary 
belief,  with  human  aftors,  feldom  produces  ri  good 
effeft.  The  fiction  becomes  too  vifible  and  phan- 
taftick ;  and  overthrov/s  that  imprefTion  of  reality> 
v/hich  the  probable  recital  of  human  actions  is  cal- 
*  Numbers  xiii.  32.  ^^.  culated 
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culated  to  make  upon  the  mind.  In  the  ferious 
and  pathetic  Tcenes  of  OlTian  efpecially,  allego- 
rifal  charaQ-ers  would  have  been  as  much  out  of 
place,  as  in  Tragedy  j  ferving  only  uTifeafomibl/ 
to  amu'e  the  fancy,  whilft  they  (topped  the  current;, 
and  weakened  the  force  of  pafiion. 

With  apoflrophes,  or  addrefies  to  perfons  abfent 
or  dead,  which  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  lan- 
guage of  paillon,  our  poet  abounds  ;  and  they  are 
among  his  highefl  beauties.  Witnefs  the  apcf- 
trophe,  in  the  firft  book  of  Fingal,  to  the  maid 
of  Iniftore,  whofe  lover  had  fallen  in  battle  ;  and 
that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cuchuilin  to  Eragela  at 
the  concluhon  of  the  fame  bock.  He  ccrninands 
the  harp  to  be  flruck  in  her  praife  ;  and  the 
mention  of  Bragela's  name,  immediately  fuggeil- 
ing  to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas;  «<  Dofl  thou 
«<  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  recks,"  he  exclaims 
<■<  to  find  the  fails  ot  Cuchuilin  ?  The  fea  is  rolling 
«  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam  ihall  deceive  thee 
**  for  my  fails."  And  now  his  im.aginalion  being 
wrought  up  to  conceive  her  as,  at  that  moment, 
really  in  this  fituation,  he  becomes  afraid  of  *the 
harm  (he  may  receive  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
night ;  and  with  an  enthufiafm,  happy  and  aflxd- 
ing,  though  beyond  the  cautious  ilrain  of  modern 
poetry,  "  Retire,"  he  proceeds,  "  retire,  for  it  is 
"  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  v/inds  figh  in  thy 
*<  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feails^  and  think 
<<  of  the  times  that  are  pafl ;  for  I  will  not  return 
"  till  the  flormof  v/arhas  ceafed.  O  Connal,  {peak 
<*  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  irom  m.y  mind  ; 
**  for  lovely  v;ith  her  raver,  hair  is  the  v.'hite- 
"  hofomed  daughter  of  Scrglan."  Thh  breathes 
all  the  native  fpirit  of  pafTion  and  tendernels. 

The  ?ddrcfies  to  the   fun,  to   the    moon,    and 

to  the  evening  flar,    mud:  draw  the   attention    of 

E  4  every 
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every  reader  of  tafte,  as  amoiig  the  moft  fplendid 
ornamtnls  of  this  collecLion.  The  b(^autics  of 
each  are  too  great,  and  too  obvious  to  need  any 
particular  comment.  In  one  paffagc  only  of 
the  addrefs  to  the  moon,  there  appears  fome  ob- 
icuriiy.  "  V/hither  dofi:  thou  retire  from  thy 
**  cGurfe,  when  the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance 
«  grows  ?  Hafl  thou  thy  hall  like  Offian  ?  Dwelled 
*'  thou  in  the  Ihadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  fifters  fal- 
*'  len  from  he^iven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with 
*"'  thee  nt  night,  no  more?  Yes,  they  have  fallen, 
*^  fair  light  I  and  thou  dofi:  often  retire  to  mourn." 
We  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend,  at  firft  viewj 
the  ground  of  thefe  fpeculations  of  Oihan,  con- 
cerning the  moon  ;  but  when  all  the  circumflances 
:  re  attended  to,  they  will  appear  to  flow  naturally 
from  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  mind.  A  mind 
under  the  dominion  of  any  flrong  pafllon,  tinc- 
tures with  its  own  difpofition,  every  objetl  which 
it  beholds.  The  old  bard,  with  his  heart  bleeding 
for  the  lofs  of  all  his  friends,  is  meditating  on  the 
different  phafes  of  the  moon.  Her  waning  and 
darknefs,  prefents  to  his  melancholy  imagination, 
[he  image  of  forrov/  ;  and  prefently  the  idea  arifes, 
and  is  indulged,  that,  like  himfeli,  fhe  retires  to 
mourn  over  the  lofs  of  other  m.oons,  or  of  flars, 
whom  he  calls  her  fiflers,  and  fancies  to  have  once 
rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now  fallen  from  heaven. 
Darknefs  fuggefted  the  idea  of  mourning,  and 
mourning  fuggefied  nothing  fo  naturally  to  Oflian, 
as  the  death  of  beloved  friends.  An  inftance  pre- 
cifely  fimilar  of  this  influence  of  paffion,  may  be 
feen  in  a  pafTage  which  has  always  been  admired  of 
Shakefpear'sKingLear.  The  old  man  on  the  point 
of  dii'^ra^iion,  through  the  inhum.anity  of  his 
daughters,  fees  Edgar  appear  difguifed  like  a  bcg- 
^•ZT  and  a  madman. 

Lear, 
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Lear.  DidlT:  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?  And 
art  thou  come  to  this  ? 
Couldefi  thou  leave  nothing  r  Didil  thot:  cive  then^k 
all  ? 
Ki-nt.  He  hath  no  daughters^  Sir. 
Lrar.  Death,    traitor!    nothing  could  have  Tub- 
dued  nature. 
To  fuch  alowneis,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear,  Act  3.  Scene   5.. 

The  apoilrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening  of 
Darthula,  is  in  thehigheft  i'pint  ot  poetry.  "  But 
the  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Darthula  :  and  deny 
the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  thy 
mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy 
climbing  waves.  The  halls  ot  Cairbar  are  near, 

and   the  towers   of  the  foe   lift,   their  head 

Where  have  ye  been,  yc  fouthern  winds  ;  when 
the  fons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye 
have  bctn  fporting  on  plains,,  and  purfuing 
the  thiftle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had  been  ruft- 
ling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  iEtha 
rofe  !  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds^  and  faw  their 
coming  chief."  This  paffage  is  remarkable 
for  the  reiemblance  it  bears  to  an  expoilulatlcn 
w^ith  the  wood  nymphs,  on  their  abfence  at  a 
critical  time  ;  which,  as  a  favourite  poetical  idea, 
Virgil  has  copied  from  Theocritus,  and  Milton  has 
very  happily  imitated  from  both. 

Where  v/ere  ye,  nymphs !  when  the  remorfeleG 

deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  IcvM  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  ph..  ing  on  the  fteep 
Where  vourold  bards,  the  famous  Druidsj  lye; 

E  5  '  Nor. 
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Nor  on  the  fhaggy  top  of  Mona,  high, 
Nor  yet  where Deva  (preads her  wizard  ftream* 
Having  now  "treated  fully  of  OiTian's  talentb, 
with  refpecl  to  defcription  and  imagery,  it  only  re- 
mains to  make  lorne  obfervations  on  his  fentiments. 
No  fentiments  can  be  beautiful  without  being  pro- 
per ;  that  is,  fuited  to  the  charader  and  fituation 
of  thofe  who  utter  them.  In  this  refpeft,  OiTian 
is  as  correct  as  moft  writers.  His  charafters,  as 
above  obferved,  are  in  general  well  fupported  ; 
"which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  fen- 
timents been  unnatural  or  out  of  place.  A  variety 
of  perfonages  of  different  ages,  fexes,  and  con- 
ditions are  introduced  into  his  poems  ;  and  they 
fpeak  and  a6t  with  a  propriety  of  fentiment  and 
behaviour,  which  it  is  furprizing  to  find  in  fo  rude 
an  age.  Let  the  poem  of  Darthula,  throughout, 
be  taken  as  an  example. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  fentiments  be  natural 
and  proper.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high  degree 
of  poetical  merit,  they  muft  alfo  be  fublime  and 
pathetick. 

The  fublime  is  not  confined  to  fentiment  alone. 
It  belongs  to  defcription  alfo ;  and  whether  in  de- 
fcription or  in  fentiment,  imports  fuch  ideas  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  as  raife  it  to  an  uncommon 
degree  of  elevation,  and  fill  it  with  admiration  and 
aftonifhment.  This  is  the  higheft  effe6t  either  of 
eloquence  or  poetry  :  and  to  produce  this  effect, 
requires  a  genius  glowing  with  the  ftrongefl:  and 
warmeft  conception  of  fome  obje£t  awful,  great 
or  magnificent.  That  this  character  of  genius  be- 
longs to  Offian,  may,  I  think,  fufficiently  appear 

from 
*  Milton's  Lycidas.     Sec  Theocrit.  Idyll.  I. 
ViaTToySct^  wc-9'  OKA  A:t®fi<tTrf,x:.sTo;T^To;t£t,Ny//?fi6/,&C, 
And  Virg.  Eclog.   ic. 
Oils  ncmora;  aut  qui  vo9  faltws  habuerc,  puellas,  &c, 
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from  many  of  the  paflages  I  have  already  had  oc- 
cafion  to  quote.  To  produce  more  Inftances,  were 
fuperfluous.  If  the  engagement  of  Finga!  with 
the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura  ;  if  the  encoun- 
ters of  the  armies  in  Fingal ;  it  the  addrefs  to  the 
fun,  In  Carthon ;  if  the  fimiles  founded  up- 
on ghoils  and  fpirits  of  the  nighty  all  formerly 
mentioned,  be  not  adniitced  as  examples,  and  il- 
lulfricus  ones  too,  of  the  true,  poetical  fublime,  I 
confefs  myfelf  enllrcly  ignorant  of  tiiis  quality  in 
writing. 

All  the  circumflanrcs,  indeed,  of  Ofllan's  com- 
pofition,  are  favourable  to  the  fublime,  more  per- 
haps than  to  any  other  fpecies  of  beauty.  Accu- 
racy and  corre^tnefs ;  artfully  connected  narration  ;. 
exact  method  and  piopcrticn  of  parts,  we  may 
look  for  in  polifhed  times.  The  gay  and  the  beau- 
tiful, will  appear  to  more  advantage  in  the  midit 
oF  fm.iling  fcenery  and  pleafurable  themes.  Bur 
amidfl  the  rude  fcene  of  nature,  amidfl:  rock? 
and  torrents  and  Vvhirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells 
the  fublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  the  lightningof 
genius.  It  is  the  offfpring  of  nature  not  of  art. 
It  is  negligent  of  all  the  leiTer  graces,  and  perfedly 
confiftent  with  a  certain  noble  diforder.  It  aifoci- 
ates  naturally  with  that  grave  and  folemn  fpirit, 
which  diffinguifhes  our  author.  For  the  fublir^e, 
is  an  awful  and  ferious  emotion  ;  and  is  heightened 
by  all  the  images  of  Trouble,  and  Terror,  and 
Darknefs. 

Ipfe  pater,  media  nimborum  in  noiEfe,  corufca 
Fulmiiia  molitur  dextra  ;  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferae  ;  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes,  humilis  ftravit  pavor  ;  ille,  fiagrantr. 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 

Dejicit. Vtrg.  Georg.  L 

Simplicity    and   concifenefs,    arc    never-faiHne 

cha- 
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characteriflics  cf  the  ftile  of  a  fublime  writer. 
lie  reits  on  the  majefty  of  his  rentiments,  not  on 
the  pomp  of  his  expreiiions.  The  main  fecret  of 
being  fublime,  is  to  fay  great  things  in  few,  and 
in  plain  words  :  For  every  fuperfluous  decoration 
degrades  a  fubUme  idea.  The  mind  rifes  and  fvvells> 
v/hen  a  lofty  defcription  or  fentiment  is  prefented 
to  it  in  its  native  form.  But  no  fooner  does  the 
poet  attempt  to  fpread  cut  this  fentiment  or  de- 
fcription, and  to  deck  it  round  and  round  with 
ghttering  ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to  fall 
from  its  high  elv^vation  ;  the  tranfport  is  over  ; 
the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  fublime  is  gone. 
Hence  the  conciie  and  limple  ftyle  of  OHian,  gives 
great  advantage  to  his  fublime  conceptions  ;  and 
alTiils  them  in  feizing  the  imagination  with  full 
;  ower.* 

Sublimity  as   belonging  to  fentiment,   coincides 
in    a  great   meafure   with  magnanimity,  heroifm, 

and 
*  The  noted  faying  of  Julias  Caefar,  to  the  pilot  in  s. 
ftorm  "  Q:iid  times?  C^'.'urtm  vehis  ;  is  magnanimous 
and  fublime.  Lucan,  not  fatiitied  wich  this  fimpleconcife- 
ncls,  rcfolv'd  to  amplify  and  improve  the  thought.  Ob- 
ferve,  how  every  time  he  twifts  it  round,  it  departs  far- 
ther from  the  fublime,  till,  at  laft,  it  ends  in  tumid 
declamation. 

Sperne  mii:a9,  inquit,  Pelagi,  ventoque  furenti 
Trade  (inum.     Italiam,  fi  coelo  auttore,  recufas, 
Me,  pute.     Sola  tibi  caufa  hsc  eft  julta  timoris 
Vedorem  non  nofTe  tuum  ;  quern  numina  nunquam 
Deftituunt ;   ce  quo  male  tunc  fortuna  merctur, 
Cum  port  vota  vcnit;   medias  perrumpe  procellas 
Tutcla  fccure  mca.     Cotli  ifte  fretique, 
Non  puppis  noftra,  labor  eft.  Hanc  Cafare  prcfTam 
A  fluiftu  defendit  oiuy. 

Qiiid  tanta  ftrage  paratur, 

lonoras?  Qii-aerit  pelagi  c^rlique  tumultii 
Q^iid  praftct  fortuna  miiii. 

Pharsal.  V.  57S, 
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and  generofity  of  fentiment.  Whatever  difcovers 
human  nature  in  its  greateft  elevation  ;  ^vhateve^ 
beipeaks  a  high  eftort  ot"  foul  ;  or  fhews  a  mind  fu- 
perior  to  plealures,  to  dangers,  and  to  death,  forms 
what  may  be  called  the  moral  or  fenti mental  fub- 
lime.  For  this,  Offian  is  eminently  diilinguifhed. 
No  poet  maintains  a  higher  tone  of  virtuous  and 
noble  fentiment,  throughout  all  his  works.  Par- 
ticularly in  all  the  fentiments  of  Fingal,  there  Is  a. 
grandeur  and  loftinefs  proper  to  fwell  the  mind 
with  the  highefl  ideas  of  human  perfection. 
Wherever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The 
objeds  which  he  pur  lues,  are  always  truly  great ;. 
to  bend  the  proud  ;  to  protect  the  injured ;  to  de- 
fend his  friends ;  to  overcome  his  enemies  by  gene« 
rofity  more  than  by  force.  A  portion  of  the  fame 
fpirit  actuates  all  the  other  heroes.  Valour  reigns; 
but  it  is  a  generous  valour,  void  of  cruelty,  ani- 
mated by  honour,  not  by  hatred.  We  behold 
no  debafmg  paflions  among  Fingal's  warriors ;  no 
fpirit  of  avarice  or  of  infult ;  but  a  perpetual  con- 
tention for  fame  ;  a  defire  of  being  diilinguifhed 
and  remembered  for  gallant  a6fions ;  a  love  of  juf-^ 
tice  ;  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  friends  and 
their  country.  Such  is  the  ftrain  of  fentiment  in 
the  works  of  GiTian. 

But  the  fublimity  of  moral  fentiments,  if  they 
wanted  the  foftening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in 
hazard  of  giving  a  hard  and  fliflF  air  to  poetry.  It 
is  not  enough  to  admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold 
feeling  in  comparifon  of  that  deep  intereff,  which 
the  heart  takes  in  tender  and  pathetick  fccnes  ; 
where, by  a  myfterious  attachment  to  the  objeds  of 
compafTion,  we  are  pkafed  and  delighted,  even 
whilft  we  mourn.  With  fcenes  of  this  kind,  Of- 
fian  abounds ;  and  his  high  merit  in  thefe,  is  incon- 
teftable.     He  may  be  blamed  for  drawing  tears  too 

often 
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often  from  our  eyes ;  but  that  he  has  the  power 
of  commanding  them,  I  believe  no  man,  who  has 
the  leafl  fenfibility,  will  quedion.  The  general 
chara(9:er  of  his  poetry,  is  the  heroic  mixed  with 
the  elegiac  flrain  ;  admiration  tempered  with  pity. 
Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  exprefies  it,-  *«  the  joy 
'*  of  grief,"  it  is  vifible,  that  on  all  moving  Tub- 
jefts,  he  delights  to  exert  his  genius  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, never  were  there  finer  pathetick  fituations, 
than  what  his  works  prefent.  His  great  art  in  ma- 
naging them  lies  in  giving  vent  to  the  fimple  and 
natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  We  meet  with  no 
exaggerated  declamation  ;  no  fubtle  refinements  on 
forrow  J  no  fubflitution  of  defcription  in  place  of 
paflion.  OlTian  felt  ftrongly  himfelf ;  and  the  heart 
when  uttering  its  native  language  never  fails,  by 
powerful  fympathy  to  aflFe6t  the  l»eart.  A  great  va- 
riety of  examples  might  be  produced.  We  need  on- 
ly open  the  book  to  find  them  every  where.  What, 
for  inftance,  can  be  more  moving,  than  the  lamen- 
tations of  Oithona,  after  her  misfortune  ?  Gaul,  the 
fon  of  Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of  what  fhe  had 
fufFered,  comes  to  her  refcue.  Their  meeting  is 
tender  in  the  higheft  degree.  He  propofes  to  en- 
gage her  foe,  in  fingle  combat,  and  gives  her  in 
charge  what  fhe  is  to  do,  if  he  himfelf  fliall  fall. 
<«  And  fhali  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live,  Hie  replied 
«  with  a  burfting  figh  ?  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon 
"  and  the  fon  of  Morni  low  ?  My  heart  is  not  of 
"  that  rock  ;  nor  my  foul  carelefs  as  that  fea,  which 
<«  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  be- 
"  neath  the  ftorm.  The  blaft,  which  fhall  lay  thee 
«  low,  fhall  fpread  the  branche<i  of  Oithona  on 
"  earlh.  We  fhall  wither  together,  fon  of  car- 
**  borne  Morni  I  The  narrow  houfe  is  pleafi^nt  to 
"  me  J  and  the  grey  ftone  of  the  dead  ;  for  never 
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'<  more   will   I  leave    thy    rocks,    fea-furrounded 

"  Tromathon! Chief  of  Strumon,  why    cam- 

"  ert  thou  over  the  waves  to  Nuath's  mournful 
"  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret, 
"  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair 
*'  head  unfeen,  and  {Irews  its  withered  leaves  on 
"  the  blafl  ?  Why  didfl  thou  come,  O  Gaul  !   to 

«  hear  my  departing  figh  ? O   had  I  dwelt  at 

"  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beams  of  my  fame  ! 
"  Then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy  ;  and  the 
"  virgins  would  blefs  my  fteps.  But  I  fall  in  youth, 
«  fon  of  Morni,  and  my  father  fhall  blufh  in  his 
"   hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman  ;  in  Cuchullin's 
cxprelTions  of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the 
fentiments  of  a  hero,  generous  but  defponding. 
The  fituation  is  remarkably  fine.  Cuchullin,  rouz- 
ed  from  his  cave,  by  the  noife  of  battle,  fees  Fingal 
victorious  in  the  field.  He  is  defcribed  as  kindling 
at  the  fight.  "  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his 
"  fathers ;  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He 
<«  thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  battle ;  and  thrice 
"  did  Connal  ftop  him  ;"  fuggefting,  that  Fin- 
gal was  routing  the  foe  ;  and  that  he  ought  not, 
by  the  fliow  of  fuperfluous  aid,  to  deprive  the 
king  of  "any  part  of  the  honour  of  a  victory, 
which  was  owing  to  him  alone.  Cuchullin  yields 
to  this  generous  fentiment ;  but  we  fee  it  flinging 
him  to  the  heart  with  the  fenfe  of  his  own  dif- 
grace.  <*  Then,  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief, 
<*  and  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Lochlin 
«<  falls  away  like  a  ftream  after  rain,  and  the  noife 
<«  of  the  battle  is  over,  then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in 
**  his  ear,  to  praife  the  king  of  fwcrds.  Give  him 
«*  the  fjvord  of  Caithbat ;  for  Cuchullin  is  worthy 
"  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers.  But, 
"  O  ye  ghofls  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Ye  fouls  of 

<^  chiefs 
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'f  chiefs  that  are  no  more  !  Be  ye  the  companions 
«'  of  CuchuHin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his 
<<  forrow.  For  never  more  fhail  I  be  renowned 
<«  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a- 
««  beam  that  has  fhone  :  Like  a  mid  that  has  fled 
"  away  ;  when  the  blaft  of  the  morning  came, 
"  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide  of  the  hill. 
«  Connal !  talk  of  arms  no  more  :  Departed  is 
«<  my  fame.  My  fighs  fhall  be  on  Cromla's  wind  ; 
«  till  my  footfteps  ceafc  to  be  feen.  And  thou, 
"  white-bofomed  Bragela  !  mourn  over  the  fall  of 
*<  my  fame  ;  for  vanquifhed,  I  will  never  returrv 
<<  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  !" 
.-^ftuat  Ingcns 

Uno  in  corde  pudor,  lu6tufque,  et  confcia  virtus. 

Befides  fuch  extended  pathetick  fcenes,  OHian 
frequently  pierces  the  heart  by  a  Tingle  unexpected 
ftroke.  When  Ofcar  fell  in  battle,  "  No  father 
«<  mourned  his  fon  flain  in  youth  ;  no  brother,  his 
*<  brother  of  love  ;  they  fell  without  tears,  for  the 
«  chief  of  the  people  was  low."  In  the  admi- 
rable interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in 
thefixth  Iliad,  the  circumftance  of  the  child  in  his 
nurfe's  arms,  has  often  been  remarked,  as  adding 
much  to  the  tendernefs  of  the  fcene.  In  the  follow- 
ing paffage  relating  to  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  we 
find  a  circumflance  that  muft  ftrike  the  imagination 
■with  ftill  greater  force.  "  And  is  the  fon  of  Sema- 
**  fallen?  faid  Carril  with  a  figh.  Mourniul  are 
<*  Tura's  walls,  and  forrow  dwells  at  Dunfcaich. 
«  Thy  fpoufe  is  lelt  alone  in  hr  youth;  the  fon 
«  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  fhall  come  to  Bragela, 
*<  and  afk  her  why  fhe  weeps.  H^  fhall  lift  his  eyeS' 
«  to  the  wall,  and  fee  his  father':  fwcrd.  Whofe 
*<  fword  is  that  ?he  will  fay  ;  and  the  foul  of  his 
<*  mother  is  fad."     Soon  after  Fingal  had  flievvn 

all. 
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all  the  grief  of  a  father's  heart  for  Ryno,  one  of 
his  fons,  fallen  in  battle,  he  is  calling  after  his 
accuftomed  manner,  his  fons  to  the  chafe.  "  Call,'* 

fays  he,  "  Fillan  and  Ryno But  he  is  not  here— 

"  My  fon  reds  on  the  bed  of    death." -This 

unexpe6ted   flart  of  anguifh,    is    worthy   of    the 
liigheft  tragic  poet. 

If  file  come  in,  fhe'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife — 

My  wife  ! — my  wife — What  wife  !— I  have  no 
wife — 

Oh  infupportable  !  Oh  heavy  hour! 

Othello,  kdi  5.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets 
is  fimilar  ;  but  the  circumflances  are  varied  with 
judgment.  Othello  dwells  upon  the  name  of  wife, 
when  it  had  fallen  from  him,  with  the  confufion 
and  horror  of  one  tortured  with  guilt.  Fingal, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  hero,  corre6is  himfelf,  and 
fuppreffes  his  rifmg  grief. 

The  contraft  which  Ofllan  frequently  makes  be- 
tween his  prefent  and  his  former  ftate,  diflFufes  over 
his  whole  poetry,  a  folemn  pathetick  air,  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  impreflion  on  every  heart.  The 
conclufion  of  the  fongs  of  Selmo,  is  particularly 
calculated  for  this  purpofe.  Nothing  can  be  more 
poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave  upon  the  mind, 
a  flronger,  and  more  affecting  idea  of  the  vene- 
rable aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  words  of  the 
*«  bards  in  the  days  of  the  fong ;  when  the  king 
**  heard  the  mufic  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of  other 
*'  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills, 
"  and  heard  the  lovely  found.  They  praifed  the 
"  voice  of  Cona*;  the  firft  among  a  thoufand  bards, 
"  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue,  and  my  foul  has 
*'  failed.  I  hear,  fometimes,  the  ghofts  of  bards 
"  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong.   But  memory  fails 

"  on 

*  Ofllan  himfelf  is  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona. 
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*«  on  my  mind;  I  hear  the  call  oi*  years.  They 
*«  fay,  as  they  pafs  along  ;  Why  does  OlTian  fing? 
**  Soon  fiiall  he  he  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  nO 
**  bard  fhall  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown 
*'  years !  for  ye  bring  no  joy  in  your  courfe.  Let 
**  the  tomb  open  to  OfTian,  for  his  ftrength  has 
**  failed.  The  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone  to  re{t. 
**  My  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that  roars  lonely 
**  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are 
'*  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiflles  there,  and  the 
"  diftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees  " 

Upon  the  whole  ;  if  to  feel  ftrongly,  nd  to  de- 
fcribe  naturally,  be  the  two  chief  ingred  ^nts  in 
poetical  genius, Oflian  muft,  after  fair  examir^atiouV 
be  held  to  polTefs  that  genius  in  a  high  degree. 
The  queftion  is  not,  whether  a  few  improprieties 
may  be  pointed  out  in  his  works ;  whether  this,  or 
that  paflage,  might  not  have  been  worked  up  with 
more  art  and  (kill,  by  fome  writer  of  happier  times? 
A  thoufand  fuch  cold  and  frivolous  cnticifms,  are 
altogether  indecifive  as  to  his  genuine  m^rit.  But, 
has  he  the  fpirit,  the  fire,  the  infpiration  ^f  a  poet  ? 
Does  he  utter  the  voice  of  nature  ?  Does  .'.e  elevate 
by  his  fentiments  ?  Does  he  intereft  by  liis  defcrip- 
tions  ?  Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the 
fancy  ?  Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  trem- 
ble, and  weep  ?  Thefe  are  the  great  charatleriftics 
of  true  poetry.  Where  thefe  are  found,  he  muft 
be  a  minute  critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell  upon 
flight  defeOis.  A  few  beauties  of  this  high  kind, 
tranfcend  whole  volumes  of  faultlefs  mediocrity. 
Uncouth  and  abrupt,  Ofiian  may  fometimes  appear 
by  reafon  of  his  concifenefs.  But  he  is  fublime, 
he  is  pathetick,  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  he  has 
not  the  extenfive  knowledge,  the  regular  dignity 
of  narrption,  the  fulnefs  and  accuracy  of  defcrip- 
tion^  which  we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  in 

ftrength 
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flrength  of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of  fentimcnt, 
in  native  majefty  of  pafTion,  he  is  fully  their  equal. 
If  he  flows  not  always  like  a  clear  flreami  yet  he 
breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Of  art 
too,  he  is  far  Irom  being  deftitute  ;  and  his  imagi- 
nation is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as  flrength. 
Seldom  or  never  is  he  either  trifling  or  tedious  ; 
and  if  he  be  thought  too  melancholy,  yet  he  is 
ahvays  moral.  Though  his  merit  were  in  other 
rel'jjecls  much  lefs  than  it  is,  this  alone  ought  to 
entitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  his  writings  are 
remarkably  favourable  to  virtue.  They  awake  the 
tendered:  fmpathies,  and  infpire  the  moft  generous 
emotions.  No  reader  can  rife  from  him,  without 
being  warmed  with  the  fentiments  of  humanity, 
virtue  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  originallanguage, 
there  is  no  one  but  muft  judge  the  tranflation  to 
deferve  the  higheft  praife,  on  account  of  its  beau- 
ty and  elegance.  Of  its  faithfulnefs  and  accuracy, 
I  have  been  aflured  by  perfons  (killed  in  the  Galic 
tongue,  who,  from  their  youth,  w^ere  acquainted 
with  many  of  thefe  poems  of  OiHan.  To  transfufe 
fuch  fpirited  and  fervid  ideas  from  one  language 
into  another ;  to  tranflate  literally,  and  yet  with 
fuch  a  glow  of  poetry  ;  to  keep  alive  fo  much 
paiTion,  and  fupport  fo  much  dignity  throughout, 
is  one  of  the  mofl:  difficult  works  of  genius,  and 
proves  the  tranflator  to  have  been  animated  v/ith 
no  fmall  portion  of  OlTian's  fpirit. 

The  meafured  profe  which  he  has  employed, 
pofFefies  confiderable  advantages  above  any  fort  of 
verfification  he  could  have  chofen.  Whilft  it 
pleafes  and  fills  the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmoni- 
ous cadences,  being,  at  the  fame  time,  freer  from 
conftraint  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words, 
it  allows  the  fpirit  of  the  original  to  be  exhibited 

with 
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with  more  juftncfs,  force  and  fimplicity.  Elegani' 
however,  and  mallerly  as  Mr.  Macnherfon's  tranf- 
lation  is,  we  muft  never  forget,  whilft  we  read  it, 
that  we  are  putting  the  merit  of  the  original  to  a 
fevere  teft.  For,  we  are  examining  a  poet  fl:rip-' 
ped  of  his  native  drefs  : '  divefled  of  the  harmony 
of  his  own  numbers.  We  know  how  much  grace 
and  energy  the  v%'orks  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets 
receive  from  the  charm  of  verfification  in  their 
original  languages.  If  then,  deftitu^  'of  this  ad- 
vantage, exhibited  in  a  literal  verfion,  OfTian  ftill 
has  power  to  pleafe  as  a  poet ;  and  not  to  pleafe 
only,  but  often  to  command,  to  tranfport,  to  melt 
the  heart ;  we  may  very  fafely  infer,  that  his  pro- 
ductions are  the  offspring  of  true  and  uncommon 
genius ;  and  we  may  boldly  affign  him  a  place 
among  thofe,  whofe  works  are  to  laft  for  ages. 


A  P  P  E  N  D  I  X; 
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THE  fubflance  of  the  preceding  Diflertatioa 
was  originally  delivered,  foon  after  the  firft 
publication  of  Fingal,  in  the  courfe  of  my  lec- 
tures in  the  univerfiLy  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  at  the 
defire  of  feveral  oi  the  hearers,  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  given, to  the  pjjblick. 

As  the  degree  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the 
jicems  of  Olfian,  appeared  to  be  a  point  which 
might  bear  difpute,  I  endeavoured,  from  internal 
evidence,  to  fhc  w  that  thefe  poems  m.uft  he  re- 
ferred to  a  very  remote  period ;  without  pretend- 
ing to  afcertain  precifely  the  date  ot  their  cornpo- 
fition.  I  had  not  the  lea/l  fufpicion,  when  this 
DilTertation  was  firfl:  pubhihed,  that  there  was  any 
occafion  for  fupporting  their  authenticity,  as  ge- 
nuine produttions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
as  tranfiations  from  the  Galic  language ;  nor  for- 
geries of  a  fuppofed  tranflator.  In  Scotland,  their 
authenticity  was  never  called  in  queftion.  I  my- 
felf  had  particular  reafons  to  be  fully  fatisfied  con- 
cerning it.  My  knowledge  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
perfcnal  honour  and  integrity,  gave  me  full  affu- 
rance  of  his  being  incapable  of  putting  fuch  a 
grofs  impofiticn,  firfl,  upon  his  friends,  and  then 
upon  the  public  ;  and  if  this  had  not  been  fuffi- 
cient,  I  knew,  befides,  that  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  poems  were  brought  to  light,  was  intlrely  in- 
confifient  with  any  fraud.  An  accidental  conver- 
fation  with  a  gentleman  diflinguifhed  in  the  literary 
world,  gave  occafion   to  Mr.  Macpherfon's  tranf- 

lating 
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lating  literally  one  or  two  fmail  pieces  of  the  old 
Galic  poetry.  Theie  being  fhevvn  to  me  and  ome 
others,  rendered  us  very  defirous  of  becoming  more 
acquainted  with  that  poetry.  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
afraid  of  not  doing  juftice  to  compofitions  which 
he  admired  in  the  original,  was  very  backward  to 
undertake  the  taik  of  tranflating  ;  and  the  publi- 
cation of  The  fragments  cj  ancient  poema^  was  with 
no  fmall  importunity  extorted  from  him.  The 
high  reputation  which  thefe  prefently  acquired, 
made  it,  he  thought,  unjuft  that  the  world  fnould 
be  deprived  of  the  pofleirion  of  m^ore,  if  more  of 
the  fame  kind  could  be  recovered  :  And  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon was  warmly  urged  by  feveral  gentlemen 
of  rank  and  tafte,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  other 
occupations,  and  to  undertake  a  journey  through 
the  Highla-.ids  and  Iflands,  on  purpofe  to  make  a 
collection  of  thofe  curious  remains  of  ancient  ge- 
nius. He  complied  Vvith  their  defire,  and  fpent  fe- 
veral months  in  vifiting  ihofe  remote  parts  of  the 
country  ;  during  which  time  he  correfponded  fre- 
quently v/ith  his  friends  in  Edinburgh,  informed 
them  of  his  progrefs,  of  the  applications  which  he 
made  in  different  quarters,  and  of  the  fuccefs  whicii 
he  met  with  ;  feveral  letters  of  his,  and  of  thofe  who 
alTifted  him  in  making  difccveries  paiTed  through 
my  hands ;  his  undertaking  was  the  objeQ:  of  con- 
fiderable  attention;  and  returning  at  lad,  fraught 
with  the  poetical  treafures  of  the  north,  he  fet  him- 
felf to  tranflate  under  the  eye  of  fome  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Galic  language,  and  looked 
into  his  manufcripts  :  and  by  a  large  publication 
ma^e  an  appeal  to  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands 
and  Iflands  of  Scotland,  whether  he  had  been  faith- 
ful to  his  charge,  and  done  juflice  to  their  well 
known  and  favourite  poems. 

Such 
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Tuch  a  tran^aflicHi  certainly  did  not  afford  any- 
favourable  opportunity  for  carrying  on  an  impof- 
ture.  Yet  in  England,  it  feems,  an  opinion  has 
prevailed  with  fome,  that  an  impoflure  has  been 
carried  on  ;  that  the  poer/s  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world,  are  .r.ot  tranflations  of  the  works  of 
any  old  Galic  Bard,  but  modern  comporiticns, 
formed,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a  higher  plan  of  poetry 
and  fentiment  than  could  belong  to  an  age  and  a 
country  reputed  barbarous :  And  I  have  been  called 
upon  and  urged  to  produce  fome  evidence  for 
fatisfying  the  world,  that -they  are  not  the  compcfi- 
tions  of  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf,  under  the  bor- 
rowed name  of  Oflian. 

If  the  queftion  had  been  concerning  manufcripts 
brought  trom  fome  didant  or  unknown  region, 
with  which  we  had  no  intercourfe ;  or  concerning 
tranflations  from  an  Afiatic  or  American  language 
which  fcarce  any  body  underdood,  fufpicions  might 
naturally  have  arifen,  and  an  author's  aflertions 
have  been  anxioufly  and  fcrupuloufly  weighed. 
But  in  the  cafe  of  a  literal  tranflation,  profeffed  to 
be  given  of  old  traditionary  poems  of  our  own 
country :  of  poems  afTerted  to  be  known  in  the 
original  to  many  thoufand  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  and  illuftrated  too  by  many  of  their  cur- 
rent tales  and  ftories  concerning  them,  fuch  ex- 
treme fcepticifm  is  altogether  out  of  place.  For 
who  would  have  been  either  fo  hardy  or  fo  (lupid, 
as  to  attempt  a  forgery  which  could  not  have  failed 
of  being  immediately  detected  ?  Either  the  author 
muft  have  had  the  influence  to  engage,  as  confe- 
derates in  the  fraud,  all  the  natives  of  the  High- 
lands and  Iflands,  difperfed  as  they  are  throughout 
every  corner  of  the  Britifh  dominions  ;  or,  we 
fliould,  long  ere  this  time,  have  heard  their  united 
voice  exclaiming,  <<  Thefe  are  not  our  poems,  nor 

what 
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<^  what  we  were  ever  accuftomed  to  hear  from  our 
**  bards  or  our  fathers."  Such  remonftrances 
would,  at  ieaft,  have  reached  thofe  who  dwell  in 
a  part  of  the  country  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Higlilands  :  and  mufi:  have  come  loud  to  the  ears 
of  luch,  efpecially,  as  were  known  to  be  the  pro- 
moters of  Mr.  I-.iacpherfon's  unclcrtak'.ns:.  The 
filence  of  a  wh^le  country  in  this  caO:^,  and  of  a 
country,  v/hofe  inhabitants,  are  well  known  to  be 
attached,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  all  their  own 
antiquities,  is  of  as  much  weight  as  a  thouTand 
pofitive  tefti monies.  And  furely,  no  perfcn  of 
common  underfhanding  would  have  adventured, 
as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  done  in  his  didertation  on 
Temora,  to  engage  in  a  controverfy  with  the  whole 
Irifh  nation  concerning  thefe  poem?:,  and  to  infift 
upon  the  honour  o.  them  being  due  to  Scotland, 
if  they  had  been  mere  forgeries  or  his  own  ;  wr.ich 
the  Scots,  in  place  of  lupporting  fo  ridiculous  a 
claim,  mufi  have  mftantly  rejected. 

But  as  reafonirg  alone  is  apt  not  to  make  muc!i 
ImprefTion,  where  iufpicions  have  been  entertained 
concerning  a  matter  of  facf,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  have  recourfe  to  exprefs  teflimonics.  I 
have  accordingly  applied  to  feveral  perfons  of  cre- 
dit and  honour,  both  gentlemen  of  fortune,  and 
clergymen  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  v\^ho  are  na- 
tives of  the  Highlands  or  Iflands  of  Scotland,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country, 
defiring  to  know  their  real  opinion  of  the  tranfla- 
tions  publiflied  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  Their  ori- 
ginal letters  to  me,  in  return,  are  in  my  pofiefTion. 
I  fhall  give  a  fair  and  faithful  account  of  the  refult 
of  their  teftimony  :  And  I  have  full  authority  to 
ufe  the  names  of  thofe  gentlemen  for  what  I  now 
advance. 

I  mull 
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I  mufl:  begin  Vv-ith  afTirming,  that  though 
among  thofe  with  whom  1  Jiave  ccrrefponded, 
feme  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  be  more  par- 
ticular and  expUcit  in  their  teftimony  than  others; 
there  is  not,  however,  one  perfon,  who  insinuates 
the  moft  remote  fufpicion  that  Mr.  Macpherfon 
has  either  iorged,  or  adulterated  any  one  of  the 
Poems  he  has  publilhed.  If  they  mak^  any  com- 
plaints of  him,  it  is  on  account  of  his  having 
omitted  other  poems  which  they  think  of  equal 
merit  with  any  which  he  has  publifhed.  They  all, 
v/ithout  exception,  concur  in  holding  his  tranfla- 
tions  to  be  genuine,  and  proceed  upon  their  au- 
thenticity as  a  fad  acknowledged  throughout  all 
thofe  Northern  Provinces ;  affuring  me  that  any 
one  would  be  expofed  to  ridicule  among  them, 
who  fliould  call  it  in  queflion.  I  mufl  obferve 
that  I  had  no  motive  to  direct  my  choice  of  the 
perlbns  to  whom  I  applied  for  information  prefera- 
bly to  others,  except,  their  being  pointed  out  to 
me,  as  the  perfons  in  their  different  counties  who 
were  moft  likely  to  give  light  en  this  head. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  origin 
nals  of  thefe  poems  have  been  preferved  and  tranf- 
mitted,  which  has  been  reprelented  as  fo  myfleri- 
ous  and  inexplicable,  I  have  received  the  following 
plain  account :  That  until  the  prefent  century,  al- 
moft  every  great  family  in  the  Highlands  had  their 
own  bard,  to  whofe  office  it  belonged  to  be  mafter 
of  all  the  poems  and  fongs  of  the  country;  that 
among  thefe  poems  the  works  of  OfTian  are  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  later  bards  by  feveral. 
peculiarities  in  his  flyle  and  manner;  that  OiTian 
has  been  ahvays  reputed  the  Homer  of  the  High- 
lands, and    all   his   compofitions  held  in   fmgular 
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ifteem  and  veneration  ;  that  the  whole  country  is 
full  of  traditionary  ftories  derived  from  his  poems, 
concerning  Fingal  and  his  race  of  heroes,  of  whom 
there  is  not  a  child  but  has  heard,  and  not  a  diftri6t: 
in  which  there  are  not  places  pointed  out  famous  for 
being  the  fcene  of  fome  of  their  feats  of  arms  ; 
that  it  was  wont  to  be  the  great  entertainment  of 
the  Highlanders,  to  pafs  the  winter  evenings  in 
difcourfmg  of  the  times  of  Fingal,  and  rehearfing 
thefe  old  poems,  of  which  they  have  been  all  along 
enthufiaftically  fond;  that  when  aflembled  at  their 
feilivals,  or  on  any  of  their  publick  occafions, 
wagers  were  often  laid  who  could  repeat  moft  of 
them,  and  to  have  (lore  of  them  in  their  memo- 
ries, was  both  an  honourable  and  a  profitable  ac- 
quifition,  as  it  procured  them  accefs  into  the  fami- 
lies of  their  great  men  ;  that  with  regard  to 
their  antiquity,  ihey  are  beyond  all  memory  or 
tradition  ;  infomuch  that  there  is  a  word  common- 
ly ufed  in  the  Highlands  to  this  day,  when  they 
would  exprefs  any  thing  v/hich  is  of  the  moft  re- 
mote or  unknown  antiquity,  importing,  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  age  of  Fingai. 

I  am  farther  informed,  that  after  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters was  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  bards  and  others  began  early  to  commit  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  poerns  to  writing  ;  that  old  manufcripts 
of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  deftroyed  or  loft, 
are  known  and  attefted  to  have  been  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  fome  great  families ;  that  the  moft  valua- 
ble of  thofe  v/hich  remained,  were  colle6ted  by  Mr. 
Macpherfcn  during  his  journey  through  that  coun- 
try ;  that  though  the  poems  of  OiTian,  fo  far  as 
they  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  were  no 
doubt  liable  to  be  interpolated,  and  to  have  their 
parts  disjoined  and  put  out  of  their  natural  order, 
'  yet 
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tct  by  comparing  together  the  different  oral  edi- 
tions of  them  (if  we  may  ufe  that  phrafe)  in  dif- 
ferent corners  of  the  country,  and  by  comparing 
thefe  alfo  with  the  manufcripts  which  he  obtained, 
Mr.  Macpherfon  had  it  in  his  power  to  afcertain, 
in  a  great  meafurc,  the  genuine  original,  to  reftcre 
the  parts  to  their  proper  order,  and  to  give  the 
whole  to  the  pubhc  in  that  degree  of  ccrre6tnefs, 
in  which  it  now  appears. 

I  am  ahb  acquainted,  that  if  enquiries  had  been 
made  fifty  or  threefcore  years  age,  many  more  par- 
ticulars concerning  thefe  poems  might  have  been 
learned,  and  many  more  living  v/itnefies  have  beerJ 
produced  for  attefling  their  authenticity  ;  but  that 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hip;liland- 
counties  have  of  late  undergone  a  great  change. 
Agriculture,  trades,  and  m.anufaftures,  begin  to' 
take  place  of  hunting,  and  the  fhepherd's  life. 
The  introdu£fion  of  the  bufy  and  laborious  arts 
has  confiderably  abated  that  poetical  enthufiafm 
which  is  better  fuited  to  a  vacant  and  indolent 
ftate.  The  fondnefs  of  reciting  their  eld  poems 
decays ;  the  cuflom  of  teaching  them  to  their 
children  is  fallen  into  defuetude ;  and  few  are 
now  to  be  fcund,  except  old  men,  v;ho  can 
rehearfe  from  memory  any  ccnf.dcrr.ble  parts  of 
them. 

For  thefe  particulars,  ccncern'ng  the  {late  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  tran^miiT.cn  of  OiT^an's  poems, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  reverend  and  very  learned 
.and  Ingenious  Mr.  John  Macpherfon,  minifler  of 
Slate  in  the  Wand  of  Sky,-  and  to  the  reverend  Mr. 
Donald  Macqueen  m.iniiler  of  Kilmuir  in  Sky, 
Mr.  Donald  Macleod  miiniflcr  of  Glenelg  in  Inver- 
nefsfhire,  Mr.  Lewis  Grant  m.'nifter  cf  Duthelin 
Invernefsfliire,  Mr.  Angus  Macneil  minifter  of  the 
Ifland  of  South  Uifl,  Mr.  Neil  ]Sfa:leod  miiii^Tcr  of 
F  z  Rofs, 
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Rofs,   in  the  Ifland  of  Mnli,  and   Mr.  Alexandcr 

Macaulay  chaplain  to  the  Sbth  Regiment. 

The  honourable  ccJonei  Pliigh  Mackay  of  Big- 
lioufe  in  the  Shire  of  Sutherland,  Donald  Camp- 
bell of  Airds  in  Argylefhire,  Efq;  /E.neas  Mack- 
intofh  of  Mackintolh  in  Invernefsfliire,  Efq;  and 
Ronald  Macdonnell  of  Keappoch  in  Lochaber,  Efq; 
captain  in  the  87  th  regiment  commanded  by 
colonel  Frafer,  all  concur  in  teftifying  that  Mr. 
Macpherfcn's  cclleStion  ccnfifts  of  genuine  High- 
land poem.s ;  knov/n  to  ihem  to  be  fuch,  both 
from  the  general  report  of  the  country  where  they 
live,  and  from  their  own  remembrance  of  the  ori- 
ginals. Colonel  Mackay  aiTerts  very  pofilivclyj 
upon  perfonal  knowledge,  that  many  of  the  poems 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  are  true  and  faithful 
tranflations.  ?vlr.  Campbell  declares  that  he  has 
heard  many  of  them,  and  captain  Macdonnell,  that 
he  lias  heard  parts  of  every  one.  of  them  recited 
in  the  original  language. 

James  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus,  Efq;  and  Alex- 
ander Grant,  of  Delrachny,  Efq;  both  m  the  Shire 
of  Invernefs,  defired  to  be  named  as  vouchers  for 
the  poem  of  Fingal  in  particular.  They  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  it  often  in  their  younger  days^ 
and  are  pofitive  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  given  a 
juft  tranflation  of  it. 

Lauclilan  Macpherfon  of  Strath mamie  in  In- 
vernefbihire,  E^q;  gives  a  very  full  and  explicit 
tefiimony,  from  particular  knowledge,  in  the  fcl- 
iov/ing  v/ords:  that  in  the  year  i  760,  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  Macpherfon  during  fome  part  of  his 
journey  through  the  Highlands  in  fearch  of  the 
poems  of  Ofrian  ;  that  he  aflifled  him  in  colleding 
them  ;  that  he  took  down  from  oral  tradition,  and 
transcribed  from  old  manufcripts  by  far  the  great- 
cft  part  of  thofe  pieces  Mr.  r.Iacpherfon  has  pub- 

liflaed  .; 
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liflied;  thatfince  the  publication  he  has  carefully 
compared  the  tranflation  with  the  copies  of  the  ori- 
ginals in  his  hands ;  and  that  he  finds  it  amazingly 
literal,  even  to  fuch  a  degree  as  often  to  prefcrvc 
the  cadence  of  the  Galic  verfification.  He  affirms,, 
that  among  the  manufcripts  which  were  at  that 
time  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  poilefrionj  he  faw  one 
of  as  old  a  date  as  the  year  141  o. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Macdonald,  in  the 
Ifland  of  Sky,  Baronet,  afTured  me,  that  after  hav- 
ing made,  at  my  dtfire,  all  the  enquiries  he  could 
in  his  part  of  the  country,  he  entertained  nO  doubt 
that  Mr.  Macpherfon's  collection  confiffed  entirely 
of  authentic  Highland  pcems  ;  that  he  had  lately 
heard  feveral  parts  of  them  repeated  in  the  origi- 
nal, in  the  Illand  of  Sky,  with  fome  variations 
from  the  printed  tranflation,  ftich  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  the  circumflances  of  oral 
tradition  ;  and  fome  parts,  in  particular  the  epifode 
of  Fainafollis  in  the  third  bock  of  Fingal,  which 
agree  literally  with  the  tranflation  ;  and  added, 
that  he  has  heard  recitations  of  other  poems  not 
tranflated  by  Mr.  Macpherfcn,  but  generally  re- 
puted to  be  of  OlTian's  compcfiticn,  which  were  cf 
the  fame  fpirit  and  flrain  with  fuchas  are  tranflated,. 
and  which  he  efleemed  not  inferior  to  any  of  them 
in  fublimity  of  defcription,  dignity  of  fentirnent,, 
or  any  other  cf  the  beauties  of  poetry.  This  lafi 
particular  mufi  have  great  weight ;  as  it  is  v/eli' 
knovv^n  how  much  the  judgm.ent  of  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald deferves  to  be  relied  upon,  in  every  thing 
tiiat  relates  to  literature  and  tafle. 

The  late  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Macfailanc, 
m>inifter  of  Arrachar  in  Dumbartonfhire,  who  was 
remarkably  eminent  fcr  his  profound  knov/led^-e 
in  Galic  learning  and  antiquities,  wrote  to  me  fco:i 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  work^ 
F  3  terming 
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terming  it,  a  maflerly  trandation  ;  informing  me 
that  he  had  often  heard  feveral  of  thefe  poems  in 
the  original,  and  remarked  many  pafiages  fo  par- 
licuLrly  ftriking  beyond  any  thing  he  had  ever 
read  in  any  human  compofition,  that  he  never  ex- 
pecled  to  fee  a  llrength  of  genius  able  to  do  them 
that  jufiice  in  a  tranflation,  which  ]\Ir.  Macpher- 
fon  has  done. 

Norman  Macleod  of  Macleod,  in  the  Ifland  of 
Sky,  Efq-,  Walter  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane  in 
Dumbartonfhire,  Efq;  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan, 
deputy  keeper  of  his  Majefty's  fignet,  Mr.  Adam 
Eerguilon,  profeffor  of  moral  philofophy  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  gentle- 
men natives  of  the  Highland  counties,  whom  I 
hsd  occanon  to  convcrfe  with  upon  this  fubjeci:,. 
fieclare,  that  though  they  cannot  now  repeat- from 
mxmory  any  of  thefe  poems  in  tlie  original,  yet 
irom  wh^t  they  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and 
from  the  impreiTion  of  the  fubje6l  ftill  remaining 
on  their  minds,  they  firmly  believe  thofe  which 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  publiHied,  to  be  the  old 
poems  of  0{llian  current  in  the  country. 

Dcfifous,  however,  to  have  this  tranflation  far- 
ticularly  compared  with  the  oral  editions  of  any 
v/ho  had  parts  of  the  original  diflin^tly  on  their 
memory,  I  applied  to  feveral  clergymicn  to  make 
t  nquiry  in  their  refpeciive  parifhes  concerning  fuch 
rerfons ;  and  to  compare  v/hat  they  rehearfed  with 
the  printed  verfion.  Accordingly,  from  the  reve- 
rend Mr.  John  Macpherfon  miniller  of  Slate  in 
Fky,  Mr.  Neil  Macleod  minifler  of  Rofs  in  Mull, 
Mr.  Angus  Macneil  minifter  of  South  Uifl, 
Mr.  Donald  Macqueen  minifter  of  Kilmuir  in 
Sky,  and  Mr.  Donald  Macleod  minifler  of  Gle- 
ne^g,  I  have  had  reports  on  this  head,  containing 
ciiflinS:  and  explicit  tefiimionits  to  almod  the  whole 

epic 
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epic  poem  of  Fingal,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
to  feveral  alfo  of  the  lefier  poems,  as  rehearled  in 
the  original,  in  their  preience,  by  perfons  whole 
names  and  places  of  abode  they  mention,  and 
compared  by  themfelves  with  the  printed  tranfla- 
tion.  They  affirm  that  in  many  places,  what  was 
rehearfed  in  their  prefence  agreed  literally  and  ex- 
actly with  the  tranflation.  In  fome  places  they 
found  variations  from  it,  and  variations  even 
among  different  rehearfers  of  the  fame  poem  in 
the  original ;  as  words  and  ftanzas  omitted  by  fome 
which  others  repeated,  and  the  crder  and  connec- 
tion in  fome  places  changed.  But  they  remark, 
that  thefe  variations  are  on  the  whole  not  very 
material  ;  and  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  feemed  to 
them  to  follow  the  mofl:  jufl:  and  authentic  copy  of 
the  fenfe  of  his  author.  Some  of  thefe  clergymen, 
particularly  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  can  themfelves  re- 
peat from  memory  feveral  paffages  of  Fingal ;  the 
tranflation  of  which  they  alTure  me  is  exa6t.  Mr. 
Donald  Macleod  acquaints  me,  that  it  was  in  his 
houfe  Mr.  Macpherfon  had  the  defcription  of 
Cuchullin's  horfes  and  chariot,  in  the  firft  book  of 
Fingal,  given  him  by  Allan  Macaildll  fchool- 
mafter.  Mr.  Angus  Macneil  writes,  that  Mr. 
Macdonald,  a  parifhioner  of  his,  declares,  that  he 
has  often  feen  and  read  a  great  part  of  an  ancient 
manufcript,  once  in  the  pofTefTion  of  the  family  of 
Clanronald,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Ireland,  con- 
taining many  of  thefe  poems,  and  that  he  rehearfed 
before  him.  feveral  paffages  out  of  Fingal,  v/hich 
agreed  exadly  with  Mr.  Macpherfon's  tranflation; 
that  Neil  Macmurrich,  v/hofe  predecefl^ors  had  for 
many  generations  been  bards  to  the  family  of  Clan- 
ronald, declared  alfo  in  his  prefence,  that  he  had 
often  feen  and  read  the  fame  old  manufcript;  that 
he  himfeif,  gave  to  Mr.  Macpherfon  a  manufcript 
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containing  fome  of  the  poems  which  are  now  tranf- 
lated  and  pubUfhed,  and  rehearfed  before  Mr. 
Ivlacneii  in  the  original,  the  whole  of  the  poem 
entitled  Dar-thula,  with  very  little  variation  from 
the  printed  tranfiation.  I  have  received  the  fame 
teftimony  concerning  this  poem,  Dar-thula,  from 
Mr.  Macplierfon  minifter  of  Slate  ;  and  in  a  letter 
communicated  to  me  from  Lieutenant  Duncan 
Macnicol,  of  the  88th  regiment,  informing  me  of 
its  being  recited  in  the  original,  in  their  prefence, 
from  beginning  to  end :  On  which  I  lay  the  m.ore 
ftrefs,  as  any  perfon  of  tafte  who  turns  to  that 
poem  will  fee,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  highly 
finifhed  in  the  whole  colle6lion,  and  moft  dilfin- 
guiihed  for  poetical  and  ientimental  beauties ;  info- 
much,  that  whatever  genius  could  produce  Dar-thu- 
la, muil  be  judged  fully  equal  to  any  performance 
contained  in  IMr.  Macpherfon's  publication.  I  mult 
add  here,  that  though  they  v.ho  have  compared 
the  tranfiation  with  what  they  have  heard  rehearfed 
of  the  original,  bellow  high  praifes  both  upon  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  genius  and  his  fidelity  ;  yet  1  find  it 
to  be  their  general  opinion,  that  in  many  places  he 
has  not  been  able  to  attain  to  the  ftrength  and  fub- 
limity  of  the  original  which  he  copied. 

I  have  authority  to  fay,'  in  the  name  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Archibald  Macnab  of  the  88th 
regiment,  or  regiment  of  Highland  Voluntiers 
commanded  by  colonel  Campbell,  that  he  has  un- 
doubted evidence  of  Mr,  Macpherfon's  colLciion 
being  genuine,  both  fr.  ^  what  he  well  remembers 
to  have  heard  in  his  y.  ith,  and  from  his  havmg 
heard  very  lately  a  confiderable  r.art  of  the  poem 
of  Temora  rehearfed  n  the  oricirial,  which  agreed' 
exactly  v/ith  the  printed  verfic". 

By  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  r'^.ixfter 
cf  Reay,  in  the  fhire  of  CwHithncfs,  I  am  i!:iormed;>. 

that 
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that  twenty-four  years  ago,  he  liad  begun  to  make  a 
colledion  of  fome  of  the  old  poems  current  in  his 
part  of  the  country  ;  on  comparing  which,  with 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  work,  he  found  in  his  collection 
the  poem  intitled,  the  battle  of  Lora,  fome  parts  of 
Lathmon,  and  the  account  of  the  death  of  Ofcar. 
From  the  above  mentioned  Lieutenant  Duncan 
Macnicol,  teflimonies  have  been  alfo  received  t6  a 
great  part  of  Fingal,  to  part  of  Temora,  and  Car- 
ric-thura,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  Dar-thula,  as 
recited  in  his  prefence  in  the  original,  compared, 
and  found  to  agree  with  the  tranflation. 

Imyfelf  read  over  the  greateft  part  of  theEnghfh 
verfion  of  the  fix  books  of  Fingal,  to  Mr.  Keneth 
Macpherfon  of  Stornoway  in  the  Ifland  of  Lewis, 
merchant,  in  prefence  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Macaulay  chaplain  to  the  88th  regiment.  In  go- 
ing along  Mr.  Macpherfon  vouched  what  was  read 
to  be  well  known  to  him  in  the  original,  both  the 
defcriptions  and  the  fentiments.  In  fome  places, 
though  he  remembered  the  flory,  he  did  not  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  original ;  in  other  places,  he 
remembered  and  repeated  the  Galic  lines  them- 
felves,  which,  being  interpreted  to  me  by  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay, were  found,  upon  comparifon,  to  agree 
often  literally  with  the  printed  verfion,  and  fome- 
times  with  flight  variations  of  a  word  or  an  epithet. 
This  tcftimony  carried  to  me,  and  mufi  have  car- 
ried to  any  other  v/ho  had  been  prefcnt,  the  higheft 
convidion  ;  being  precifely  a  teflimony  cf  that 
nature  v/hich  an  Englifhm.an  well  acquainted 
v/ith  Milton,  or  any  favourite  author,  would  give 
to  a  foreigner,  who  fhewed  him  a  verfion  of  this 
r.iithor  into  his  own  language,  and  wanted  to  be 
fatisfied  from  what  the  Englifhman  could  recolle6l 
of  the  original,  whether  it  was  really  a  tranflation 
cf  Paradife  Lofl,  or  a  fpurious  work  under  that 
title  which  had  been  put  into  his  hand?.  Th^ 
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The  above-mentioned  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulayy 
Mr.  Adam  Fergufibn  profefToT  of  moral  philofo  - 
phy,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Frafer,  governor  to 
Francis  Stuart,  E(q;  mform  me,  that  at  feveral  dif- 
ferent times  they  were  ^yithMr.Macpher;on,  aftci* 
he  had  returned  from  his  journey  through  the 
Highlands,  and  whilft  he  was  employed  in  the  work 
of  tranllating ;  that  they  looked  into  his  manu- 
fcripts,  feveral  of  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  old  ;  that  they  were  fully  fatisfied  of  their 
being  genuine  Highland  poems ;  that  they  com- 
pared the  tranilation  in  many  places  with  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and  they  atteft  it  to  be  very  juft  and  faith- 
ful, and  remarkably  literal. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  bellow  this 
attention  on  eftablifhing  the  authenticity  of  the 
works  of  Oifian,  now  in  poffeffion  of  the  public  : 
Becaufe  whatever  rank  th:/  are  allowed  to  hold 
as  works  of  genius  ;  whatever  different  opinions 
may  be  entertained  concern-.nr  their  poetical  merit, 
they  are  unqueftionably  vj!p,  :;le  in  another  view  ; 
as  monuments  of  the  tafte  nd  manners  of  an  an- 
cient age,  as  ufeful  mater--. is  for  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  lind  and  character; 
and  mAifl,  beyond  all  difpu.e,  be  held,  as  at  leaft, 
one  of  the  greatefl  curiofities,  which  have  at  any 
time  enriched  the  republick  of  letters.  More  tef- 
timonies  to  them  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
more  enlarged  correfpondence  with  the  Highland- 
counties  :  But  I  apprehead,  if  any  apology  is  ne- 
ceflary,  it  is  for  producing  fo  many  names  in  a 
queftion,  w^here  the  confenting  filence  of  a  v/hole 
country,  v/as  to  every  unprejudiced  perfon,  the 
flrongeft  proof,  that  fpurious  compofitions,  in  the' 
name  of  that  country,  had  not  been  obtruded 
upon  the  world. 

F    I/^l^S. 


^ 
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INCEthe  pr'iRtlng  of  the  fecondEditlcnj  Do6lor 


j^  Warner,  publifhed  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  Re- 
marks on  the  Hifiory  of  Fingal  atid  other  Poems  of 
Offian.  TheDodor  it  appears,  is  compiling  a  gene- 
ral hillory  of  Ireland,  and  is  of  opinion  that  OfTian, 
and  the  heroes  he  celebrates,  were  natives  of  that 
country.  As  he  has  advanced  no  argument  to 
fupport  fo  fmgular  an  opinion,  I  fhould  have  pafled 
over  his  pamphlet  in  filence,  had  he  not  too  preci- 
pitately accufed  me  of  a  falfe  quotation  from  O'Fla- 
herty.  I  had  faid,  in  a  note,  on  one  of  the  leffer 
poems  of  OiTian,  that  Fingal  is  celebrated  by  the 
IrifJj  hiflorians^  for  his  vjijdom  in  making  lavjs^  his 
poetical  genius,  and  his  fore-knoxvledge  of  events,  and 
that  0^ Flaherty  goes  Jo  far  as  to  'ay,  that  FingaPs 
lavjs  vjere  extant,  when  he  (0^ Flaherty)  wrote  his 
Ogygia.  The  Doctor  denies  tbiit  there  is  any  fuch 
thing  in  O'Flaherty;  and  modeffcly  quotes  a  pafTage 
from  the  fame  Author,  which  hefuppoies,  I  have 
mifreprefented.  I  fhall  here  give  the  whole  para- 
graph, and  the  world  v/ill  judge  whether  the  Doctor 
has  not  been  too  hafty  in  his  aflertions.  Finnius  ex 
Morniaflia  Thaddai,  filius  Cuballi,  jurifprudentia, 
fuper  qua  fcripta  ejus  haBenus  extatit,  carminibus 
patriis,  i^  ui  quidam  ferunt,  prophetiis  celeberri?nus, 
I  qui  oh  egregia  fua,  i^  militice  fua,  facinora  uher- 
j  rimnrn  'vulgo,  \^  poetis  comminifcendi  materie7n  re- 
\linquens,  a  nulla  atate  reticebitur.  Ogyg.  p.  338. 
I  As  the  Do6tor  founds  his  claim  of  OfTian  and  his 
heroes,  on  the  authority  of  (omeobfcure  paffages  in 
Keating  and  O'Flaherty,  what  he  fays  on  the  fub- 
jecl  {lands  felf-confuted.  Thefe  writers  neither 
meet  with,  nor  deferve  credit.  Credulous  and  par- 
tial, they  have  altogether  difgraced  the  antiquities 
they  meant  to  eftablifh.  Without  producing  records 
!  or  even  follov/ing  the  ancient  traditions  of  their 
'  coun>- 
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country,  they  formed  an  ideal  fyilieni  of  antiquity, 
from  legends  of  modern  invention.  Sir  James 
Ware,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  refearches,  af- 
ter the  monuments  of  the  Irifh  hifbory,  and  had 
colle£ted  all  the  real,  and pretendedly  ancient  manu- 
fcripts  concerning  the  antiquity  of  his  nation,  rejeds 
as  mere  fi61:ion  and  romance,  all  that  is  faid  concern- 
ing the  times  before  Saint  Patrick,  and  the  reign 
of  Leogaire,  in  the  fifth  century.  I  fliall  tranfcribe 
the  paffage,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  v/ho  are  com- 
piling the  hiftory  of  Ireland  from  the  earlieft  ages, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  caution  them,  not  to  look 
upon  the  antiquities  of  that  country,  through  the 
falfe  mediums  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty,  Fer  exi~ 
guam  fuperejfe  notitiam  rerum  in  Hibernia  geftarum 
ante  ex  or  tarn  ibi  evangel  it  auroram  I  i  qui  do  c.njiat. 
Neque  me  latet  a  I'iris  nonnullis  do^is  pleraqiie  qv  -^ 
de  antiquioribus  illis  temporibus  ante  S.  Patricii  : 
Hyberniam  adventiim  traduntur,  tanquam  figmcnta 
ejfe  explofa.  Notandum  quidem  defcriptioncs  fdre 
aninium  qua  de  illis  temporibus  (antiquioribus  dicoj 
extant,   opera  eJfe  pojleriorum  feculorum. 

Waraeus  de  antiq.  Pr^ef.  p.  i. 
I  mu{l  obferve  that  the  Do6tor's  claiming  OHl- 
an's  poems  (p.  8.)  in  forma  pauperis,  not  only  inva- 
lidates his  caufe,  but  is  alio  no  very  genteel  com- 
pliment to  the  Irifh  nation.  I  am  far  from  being 
of  his  opinion,  that,  that  nation  can  produce  no 
-monument  of  genius,  but  the  works  of  Oflian, 
fhould  thefe  be  tacitly  ceded  to  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  convinced  that  Ireland  has  produced 
men  of  great  and  diftinguifhed  abilities,  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  Doctor's  prefent  opinion,  I  hope, 
will  appear  from  his  own  hijlory,  even  though  he, 
confefTedly,  does  not  underftand  the  language,  or 
ancient  records  of  that  country. 


